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QUALITY impresses you on every hand in the 
stately mansion of George Washington at Mount Vernon. 






Americans are quick to recognize quality, now as in 
the days of Washington. 














To gain the respect of the American public through 
quality alone has always been the single aim of Selznick 
Pictures. 


That is why they are to be found at theatres of 
highest standards. 


That is why you feel as if you had been associating 
with a charming and intelligent friend, as you leave the 
theatre where Selznick Pictures create happy hours. 
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AT NIGHT— 


a thorough bath 
for your face 


If you want a skin that 
is clear, brilliant with 
color—let it breathe at night 


INY, invisible dust partic- 
les—always, always falling 
on your unprotected face ! 


In crowds— in shops— in theatres 
—all day long, while you are going 
unconsciously about your occupa- 
tions—the delicate skin of your 
face is exposed to millions of unseen 
enemies. 


That is why a thorough bath for 
your face at night is so important. 


During your eight hours of sleep 
the skin of your face should be 
allowed to rest—to breathe. . The 
delicate pores should be freed from 
the dirt and dust that have accumu- 
lated during the day. 


For remember — authorities on 
the skin now agree that most of the 
commoner skin troubles come, not 
from the blood—but from bacteria 
and parasites that are carried into 
the pores from outside, through 
dust and small particles in the air. 


If, from neglect or the wrong 
method of cleansing, your skin has 
lost the flawless clearness it should 
have— if it is marred by blackheads 
—by disfiguring little blemishes— 
begin tonight to change this con- 
dition. You cam make your skin 
just what it should be. For every 
day it is changing—old skin dies 
and aew skin takes its place. By 
giving the sew skin, as it forms, the 
special treatment its need demands, 
you can make it as soft, as clear 


and smooth as you would like to 
have it. 


The famous treatment for 
blackheads 


Perhaps, in your case, failure 
to use the right method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin has 
resulted in disfiguring little black- 
heads. This condition can be 
overcome—and your skin can be 
smooth and clear in future. 


To keep your skin free from this 
trouble, try using every night this 
famous treatment : 


Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then, with 
a rough washcloth, work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into. the pores 
thoroughly, always with an upward 
and outward motion.. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. Dry carefully. 
To remove the blackheads already 
formed,. substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in the treatment above. 
Then protect the fingers with a 
handkerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


In the little booklet that is 
wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap you will find the 
treatment for blemishes—-for con- 
spicuous. nose. pores—for each one of 


the commoner skin troubles, _ Find 
the treatment that your particular 
type of skin demands—then use it 
regularly each night. before retir- 
ing. You will be surprised to see 
how quickly your skin will gain 
in attractiveness—how smooth, cleat 
and colorful you can keep it by this 
care. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 
sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks, 


We shall be glad to send you 
a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten days 
of any Woodbury facial treatment), 
together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, ‘*A Skin You Love To 
Touch.’’ Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 5502 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Whio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 
5502 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Energy Gone Static 


HE majority of American business 

women have learned that work— 
honest, useful, hard work — has many 
compensations, that effort controlled 
and energy directed possess a wonder- 
fully dynamic power. They learned 
that during the war, when the nation’s 
woman power demonstrated its potency 
by directed effort. 

The world needs this woman-power 
in these peace days just as much as it 
ever did in war time. 

Sometime the nation will arrive at 
that happy stage when every woman, 
as well as every man, will be expected 

“to put in a certain number .of hours 
each day at constructive work of some 
kind—when wealth, nor temperament, 
nor pure, downright, unadulterated 
laziness will save any woman from 
accomplishing her rightful share of the 
nation’s work. 

Otherwise this woman-power roused 
by the exigencies of war will become 
static, powerful in its destruction and 
capable of destroying everything it 
touches. Controlled and directed, it 
will be the nation’s greatest power; 
scattered and allowed to become static, 
it will bring more trouble than any 
Bolshevik could ever plan. 


OT long since, a somewhat timid 

woman was faced with a task that 
seemed impossible. The trouble was 
that she was looking at her new job 
from the outside, and it seemed terrify- 
ingly formidable to her. Till then her 
energies had been scattered in various 
organizations and enterprises. 

“That job is too big for me,” she said. 
“T never in the world could handle it.” 

“Tackle your work and don’t waste 
your energies wondering if you can do 
it,” she was advised. “It will be good 
mental and spiritual discipline for you, 
even if you fail.” 

Once she had plunged in, she found 
that she had‘ enough reserve power to 
pay the tax it made-upon her ability. 
She is growing bigger; with her job, 
every day. For she is looking at it now 
from the inside and. has learned how 
to conserve and to direct her energies 
wisely. gn oad 

Every problem in any business carries 
with it its own solution, if one has the 
gumption to recognize and to seize it. 

Contentment with small orders never 
caused any business to expand, and fear 
of a job or of shouldering responsibili- 
ties is not conducive to the growth of 
business judgment. 
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It means the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was a 
triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument of 
Art. The exclusive Victor processes have lifted the 
making and the playing of musical records into the 
realm of the fine arts and rendered them delightful 
to the most keenly sensitive ear. Opera singers and 
musicians of world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled 
as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has transformed 
this “plaything” into an exquisite and eloquent 
instrument of the musical arts originated with the 
Victor. The Victor plant, the largest and oldest of 
its type in the world, is the world-center of great 
music. . 


No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. 
Its products convey more great music by great artists 
to more people throughout the world than all other 
makes combined. 

The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company today remains the pre-eminent leader. 
The famous trademark ‘‘His Master’s Voice,” with 
the little dog, is on every Victrola (look inside the 
lid) and on the label of every Victor Record. It is 
your guarantee of the highest musical quality. Look 
for it. Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
buy nothing which does not contain this trademark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The Vagrant Duke 














cA fascinating novel of cAmerica in this 
strange year 1920, written and illustrated — 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “The Bolted Door,” “The Splendid Outcast,” etc, 


. CHAPTER I 
REp TERROR 
T the piano a man sat - 
: the “ lu- 


ying , 
tionary Etude” of Chopin. 
The room was magnificent in 
its proportions; its furnish- 
ings were massive, its paneled 
oak walls hung with portraits 
of men and women in the cos- 
tumes of a bygone day. 
Through the lofty windows 
the casements of. which were 
open to the evening sky there 
was a vista of forest and 
meadow-land stretching inter- 
minably to the setting sun. 
The mosquelike cupola of a 
village church, a few versts 
distant, glimmered like a pearl 
in the dusky setting of wood- 
ed hills, and close by it, here 
and there, tiny spirals of 
opalescent smoke marked the 
dwellings of Zukov Village. 

But the man at the piano 
was detached, a being apart 
from this scene of quiet, ab- 
sorbed in his piano, which 
gave forth the turbulence 
which had been in the soul 
of the great composer. The 
expression upon the dark face 
of the young musician was 
rapt and eager, until he crashed the chords to their tri- 
umphant conclusion; then he sank back in his chair with 
a gasp, his head bent forward upon his breast, his dark 
gaze fixed upon the keys which still echoed with the tu- 
mult. 

It was at this moment that a door at the side of the room 
was opened and a white-haired man in purple livery en- 
tered and stood in silence regarding rather wistfully the 
man at the piano, who raised his head abruptly like one 
startled from a dream. 

“What is it, Vasili?” asked the musician. 

The servant approached a few steps dubiously. 

“T did not wish to intrude, Highness, but—” 

As the old servant hesitated, the young man shrugged 
and rose, disclosing a tall, straight figure clad in a dark 
blue blouse, loose trousers and brown boots liberally be- 
spattered with mud. The glow of the sun which shot 
across his face as he came forward into the light showed 








swarthy features, level brows, 
a straight nose, well-turned 
chin, a small mustache and a 
generous mouth which re- 
vealed a capacity for humor. 
He was quite calm now, and 
the tones of his voice were 
almost boyish in their confi- 
dence and gayety. 

“Well, what is it, Vasili?” 
he repeated. “You have the 
air of one with much on your 
conscience. Out with it! Has 
Sacha been fighting with you 
again?” 

“No, master, not Sacha,” 
said the old man, clearing his 
throat nervously; “it is some- 
thing worse — much worse 
than Sacha.” 

“Impossible!” said the 
other with a laugh as he took 
up a cigarette from the table. 
“Nothing could be worse than 
a Russian cook when she gets 

“But it is, master—some- 
thing worse, a great deal 
worse.” 

“Really! You alarm me.” 
The Grand Duke threw him- 
self into an armchair and in- 
haled luxuriously of his ciga- 
rette. And then with a shrug: 
“Well?” 

The old man came a pace 
muttering hoarsely. 


or two nearer, 
“They’ve broken out in the village again,” he gasped. 
The Grand Duke’s brows contracted suddenly. 
“Hm! When did this happen?” 
“Last night. And this morning they burned the stables 
of Prince Galitzin and looted the castle.” 
The young man sprang to his feet. “You are sure of 


this?” 

“Yes, master. The word was brought by Serge An- 
dreyev less than ten minutes ago.” 

The Grand Duke took a few rapid paces up and down 
the room, stopping by the open window and staring out. 

“Fools!” he muttered half to himself. Then, turning to 
the old servitor: “But Vasili, why is it that I have heard 
nothing of this? To-day Conrad, the forester, said nothing 
to me. And the day before yesterday in the village the 
people swept off their caps to me as in the old days. I 
could have sworn everything would be peaceful at Zukov— 
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The crowd wavered, murmuring. “But just then a shot rang out, and the cap of the 
Grand Duke twitched around on his head. " Break in the gate!”’ cried the voices. 
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at least, for the present,” he added as though it were an after- 
hought. 

“I pray God that may be true,” muttered Vasili uncertainly. 
And then with unction: “{n their hearts, they still love you, High- 
ness. They are children—your children, their hearts still full of 
reverence for the Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch in whom runs 
» the same blood’ as that which ran in ‘the‘sacred being of the Little 
Father. But their brains! They are drunk with the poisons 
poured into their minds by the committeemen from Moscow.” 

“Ah,”—eagerly,—‘‘they returned?” 

“Last night,” replied the old man, wagging his head. “And your 
people forgot all that you had said to them—all that they owe to 
you. They are mad,” he finished despairingly, “mad!” 

The Grand Duke had.folded his arms and was staring out of 
the window toward the white dome of the church, now dyed red 
like a globule of blood in the sunset. The old man watched him 
for 2 moment, all the fealty of his many years of service in his 
aze and ‘attitude. 

“T do not like the look of things, Highness. What does it mat- 
er how good their hearts are, if their brains are bad?” 

“I must go and talk with them, Vasili,” said the Grand Duke. 

The old man took a step forward. “If I might make so 

“Speak!” 

“Not to-night, master.” 

“Why not?” 

“It will be dangerous. 
against you.” 

“Me! - Why? Have I not done everything I could to help 
them? I am their friend—because I believe in their cause; and 
they will get their rights, too, but not by burning and looting.” 

“And murder, master. Two of Prince Galitzin’s foresters were 
killed.” 

The Grand Duke turned. “That’s bad. Murder in Zukov!” 
He flicked his extinguished cigarette out of the window and made 
a gesture with his hand. 

“Go, Vasili. I want to think. I will ring if I need you.” 

“You will not go to Zukov to-night?” 

“I don’t know.” And he waved the servant away. 


Last night their voices were raised even 


HEN Vasili had gone, the Grand Duke sat, his legs across 

the chair by the window, his arms folded along its back, 
while his dark eyes peered out beyond the hills and forests, be- 
yond the reddened dome of the village church, into the past where 
his magnificent father, Nicholas Petrovitch, held feudal sway 
over all the land within his vision, and his father’s fathers from 
the time of his own great namesake held all Russia in the hollows 
of their hands. 

The Grand Duke’s eyes were hard and bright above the slightly 
prominent cheek-bones, the vestiges of his Oriental origin; but 
there was something of his English mother too in the contours of 
his chin and lips, which tempered the hardness of his expression. 
The lines at his brows were not the savage marks of anger, or the 
vengefulness that had characterized the pitiless blood which ran 
in his veins, but rather were they the lines of disappointment, of 
perplexity at the problem that confronted him, and pity for his 
people who did not know where to turn for guidance. He still 
believed them to be his people, a heritage from his lordly parent, 
his children, who were responsible to him and to whom he was 
responsible. It was a habit of thought, inalienable, the product 
of the ages. But it was the calm philosophy of his English 
mother ‘that had first given him his real sense of obligation to 
them—her teachings, even before the war began, that had shown 
him how terrible were the problems that confronted his future. 

His service in the army had opened his eyes still wider, and when 
Russia had deserted her allies, he had returned to Zukov, to 
begin the work of reconstruction in the ways his awakened con- 
science. had dictated. He had visited the homes of his people, 
offered them counsel, given them such money as he could spare, 
and had, he thought, become their friend as well as their heredi- 
tary guardian. All had gone well at first. They had listened to 
him, accepted his advice and his money, and renewed their fealty 
under *the-mew order of things, vowing that whatever happened 
elsewhere in Russia, blood and agony and starvation should not 
visit Zukov. 

But«the* news that Vasili brought was disquieting. It meant 
that the minds of his people were again disturbed. And the fact 
that Prince Galitzin had always been hated, made the problems 
the GramdDuke faced none the less difficult. For his people had 
burned, pillaged’ and killed. They had betrayed him. And he 
kad learned in the army what fire and the smell of blood could do. 


* 


With a quick nod of resolution he rose. He would go to them. 
He knew their leaders. They would listen to him. They must 
listen, 5 


E closed the piano carefully, putting away the loose sheets of 

music, then picked up his cap and heavy riding-crop from 
tne divan. On his way to the door, he paused, his hand on the bell- 
rope, as a thought brought a deeper frown to his brow. Why 
had Conrad Grabar, his chief. forester, said nothing to-day? He 
must have known, for news such as this travels from leaf to leaf 
through the forest. Conrad! And yet he would have sworn 
by the faithfulness of his old friend and hunting companion. Per- 
haps Conrad had not known. 

The Grand Duke pulled the bell-rope, then went to the window 
again and stood as though listening for the voices of the woods. 
Silence! The sun had sunk, a dull red ball, and the dusk was 
falling swiftly. The aspens below his window quivered slightly, 
throwing their. white leaves upward as though in pain. The stately 
pines that he loved, mute, solemn, changeless, fiiled the air with 
balsam, but .they gave no answer to his problem. Here it was 
difficult to believe that in the restless souls of men war could rage. 
And yet— 

He peered out more intently. Beyond the pine-forest a murky 
cloud was rising. A storm? Hardly. For the sun had set ina 
clear sky. But there was a cloud surely, growing in darkness and 
intensity. He could see it more clearly now, billowing upward in 
grim portent. 

The Grand Duke started and then stared again. The cloud was 
of smoke. Through the woods tiny lights were sparkling, picked 
out with ominous brilliancy against the velvet dusk. Peter Nicho- 
levitch leaned far out of the window, straining his ears to listen. 
And now he seemed to hear the crackle of flames, the distant 
sound of hoarse voices, shouting and singing. 

And while he still listened, aware that a great crisis had come 
into his life, there was a commotion just below him, the sound 
of voices close at hand, and he saw a man come running from the 
woods, approaching the gateway of the Castle. 

He recognized him by his gray beard and thick-set figure. It 
was Boris Rylov, the huntsman; and as he ran, he shouted to some 
one Pon the courtyard below. The Grand Duke made out the’ 
words: 

“They’re burning the hunting-lodge! Where is the master?” 

Peter Nicholevitch waited at the window no longer, running out 
of the room and down the flight of stairs into the great hall below. 
For now he knew what had happened. The Red Terror had come 
to Zukov. 

He went out to the garden terrace, crossing quickly to the court- 
yard, where he met the frightened group of servants that had 
assembled. Boris, the huntsman, much out of breath, was waving. 
his arms excitedly toward the cloud of smoke rising above the 
pine trees, now tinged a dirty orange-color from beneath. 

“They came from all directions, master,” he gasped, “like the 
black flies upon a dead deer—hundreds, thousands of them from 
the village and all the country round. -I talked with the first that 
came, Anton Lensky, Gleb Saltykov, Michael Kuprin and Conrad 
Grabar—” 

“Conrad!” gasped the Grand Duke. 

“Yes, Highness,” muttered Boris, his head bowed, “Conrad Gra- 
bar. They tried to restrain me. Michael Kuprin I struck upon 
the head with a stick; and then I fled—to warn Your Highness 
that they mean to come hither.” 


HE face of the Grand Duke, a trifle pale under its tan, was 

set in stern lines, but there was no fear in his manner as he 
quickly questioned, his eyes eagerly scrutinizing the frightened 
men and women about him while he spoke to them with cool 
decision. 

“Thanks, Boris Rylov! You have done me a service I shall 
not forget.” Then to the others: “If there are any of you who 
fear to remain with me, you may go. I cannot believe that they 
will come to Zukov Castle, but we will close the gate to the court- 
yard at once. I will talk with them from the terrace wall.” 

“Master! Highness!” broke in the huntsman violently. “You 
do not understand. You cannot stay here. They are mad. They 
will kill you. It is for that they come.” 

“Nevertheless, I mean to stay.” 

“Tt is death.” 

“Go thou, then, and Vasili, and Ivan. 
Zukov, I mean to talk with them.” 

“Tt is madness!” 

“Come, Highness,” broke in Leo Garshin, the head groom, 
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“I will put the saddle upon Vera, and you can go out 
Nothing ‘can 


eagerly, 
of the iron gate from the stableyard into the forest. 
catch you, and you can reach the river—” 
“No, Leo,” put in the Grand Duke kindly. “I shall stay.” 
The servants glanced at one another, appalled at the master’s 
attitude. Some of them had already disappeared into the Castle, 
but others, less timorous, had already rushed to close the courtyard 


gate. 

“You say they are many, Boris Rylov?” he asked again. 

“As the hairs of your head, master—from Bolschoye, Jaro- 
slav—everywhere; and women, Highness, more terrible than the 
men.” 

“And the leaders?” 

“Mitia of the Zemstvo and Kositzin and Anton 
Lensky. See, yonder, where the road turns from the 
clearing—they come!” 

The keen eyes of Boris saw farther through the 
forest than those of most men, but in a moment 
those of the Grand Duke Peter confirmed him. Fig- 
ures. were moving in the twilight, along the roads 
and bypaths. 

To Peter Nicholevitch they seemed like a great 

river which had flooded over its banks, seeking new 
levels. Behind them the flames from the wooden 
hunting-lodge roared upward, painting a lurid sky. 
He saw that the flood came rapidly, and above the 
roar of the flames came the sound of voices singing 
the “Marseillaise.” The Grand Duke stood at the 
terrace wall, watching their approach. He knew that 
if they meant to attack the castle, the gate could 
not hold long, but he had hope that he might still 
be able to prevail upon them to listen to him. Ina 
moment they saw him and began running forward 
toward the courtyard gate. He recognized individu- 
als now—Anton Lensky, Michael Kuprin, with his 
head tied in a dirty handkerchief—and Conrad Gra- 
bar. The defection of his old instructor in wood- 
lore disturbed him. Conrad must have known what 
was to happen, and he had said nothing. Conrad had 
turned against him; what hope had he of prevailing 
against the others? 

The singing died away, and in its place, shouts and 
cries burst forth in a bedlam. “Open the gate! Let 
us in.” 

The Grand Duke had heard that note in men’s 
voices in the Carpathian passes, and he knew what 
it meant; but while his gaze sought out the fat figure of Michael 
Kositzin, who was the leader of the uprising, he held up his hand 
for silence. 

There was a roar of voices. 

“Peter Nicholevitch wishes to speak.” 

“Tt is our turn to speak now.” 

“Novaya jezn!” (“New life!”) “Novaya jezn!” 

“Let the little master speak.” “We know no little masters 
here!” “No, nor old ones!” “Novaya jezn!” 

But as the young Grand Duke began to speak, the voices of the 
most rabid of the peasants were hushed for a moment by the 


ers. 

“My friends and my children!” he began. “One word before 
you do something that you will forever regret. I am your friend. 
IT am young—of the new generation. I have kept abreast of the 
new thought of the time, and I believe in the New Life that is 
for you and for us all. I have proved it to you by bringing the 
New Life to Zukov by peaceful means, by friendliness and broth- 
erhood, while other parts of Russia near by are in agony and 
darkness.” (Cries of “That is true.”) “It was in my heart that 
I myself, Peter Nicholevitch, had brought the revolution to Zukov, 
a revolution against the old order of things which can be no more, 
implanting in you the strong seeds of peace and brotherhood which 
would kill out the ugly weeds of violence and enmity.” 

Here a hoarse voice rang out: “Fire—only fire can clean!” 

Then the reply of a woman: “Yes, Tovaristchi, it is the only 
way.” 


ETER NICHOLEVITCH tried to seek out the speakers with 
his gaze. One of them was Michael Kuprin, whom when a 
child the Grand Duke had seen flogged in this very courtyard. 
“There are sins of the past,” he went on, raising his voice 
against the low murmur of the mob, “many sins against you, but 
one sin does not wash out another. Murder, rapine, vengeance 
will never bring peace to Zukov. What you do to-day will be vis- 
ited on you to-morrow. I pray that you will listen to me. I 


have fought for you and with you—with you, Gleb Saltykov, and 
you, Anton Lensky, against the return of absolutism in Russia. 
The old order of things is gone. Do not stain the new with crime 
in Zukov. I beseech you to disperse—return to your homes, and 
I will come to you to-morrow; and if there are wrongs, I will 
set them right. You have believed in me in the past. Believe in 
me now, and all may yet be well in Zukov. Go, my friends, be- 
fore it-is too late.” 


The crowd wavered, murmuring. 
But just then a shot rang out, and 
the cap of the Grand Duke twitched 
around on his head. 

A roar went up from near the 
gate. “Novaya jezn! Novaya 
jezn! Break in the gate!” cried 
the voices, and there were those of 
women among them shouting: “7o- 
varistchi, forward!” 

Over the heads of those in the 
front ranks, Peter Nicholevitch 
saw some men bringing from the 
forest the heavy trunk of a felled 
pine tree. They meant to break 
down the gate. He knew that he 

had failed, but still he stood upright facing them. Another shot, 
a bullet this time grazing his left arm. The sting of it angered 
im. 

“Cowards!” he yelled, shaking his fist at them. “Cowards!” 

A volley followed, but no other bullets struck him. Behind him 
in the castle doorway he heard the voice of Boris Rylov, calling 
to him hoarsely. 

“Come, master. 
time.” 

There came the sound of heavy timbers crashing at the 
gate. 

“Come, master!” 

With a shrug Peter Nicholevitch turned and walked across the 
terrace toward the Castle. “Fools!” he muttered. “I’ve finished 
with them.” 

Boris and Vasili stood just within the door, pleading with him 
to hurry, and together they made their way through the deserted 
kitchens and over past the vegetable-gardens to the stables, where 
Leo Garshin awaited them, the saddles on several horses. Be- 
hind them they could now hear the triumphant cries as the court- 
yard gate crashed in. 

“Hurry, master!” cried Garshin eagerly. 

“Where are the others?” asked the Grand Duke. 

“Gone, Highness. They have fled.” 

Boris Rylov was peering out past an iron door into the forest 

“There is no one there?” asked Garshin. 

“Not yet. They have forgotten.” 

“Come then, Highness.” 

But the Grand Duke first saw that the aged Vasili was mounted. 
and then they rode out of-the iron gate into a path which led 
directly into the forest. It was not until they were well clear 
of the buildings that a shout at one side announced that their 
mode of escape had been discovered. Men came running, firing 
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pistols as they ran. Boris Rylov, bringing up the rear, reined in 
his horse, and turning, emptied a revolver at the nearest of their 
pursuers. One man fell, and the others halted. Until they found 
the other horses in the stables, pursuit was fruitless. 

Peter Nicholevitch rode at the head of the little cavalcade, 
down the familiar aisles of the forest, his head bowed, a deep 
frown on his brows. It was Va- 
sili who first noticed the blood 
‘dripping from his finger-ends. 

“Master,” he gasped, “you are 
wounded!” 

“Never mind,” said the Grand 
Duke. 


“You're one of 
the new detectives?” 
she asked. 

“Detective”? Peter 
laughed. “ No—not 
that I’m aware. I’m 
the new superintend- 
ent and forester.”” 


But Vasili bound the arm up 
with a clean handkerchief, while 
Leo Garshin and Boris Rylov 
watched the path down which 
they had come. They could hear 
the crackling of the flames at the hunting-lodge to the southward 
and the cries of the mob at the Castle, but there was no sign of 
pursuit. Perhaps they were satisfied to appease their madness 
with pillage and fire. Half an hour later Boris pointed backward. 
A new glow had risen, a redder, deeper glow. 

“The Castle, master!” wailed Vasili. 

Peter Nicholevitch drew rein at a cross-path and watched for a 
moment and then turned to his companions, for he had reached 
a decision. 

“My good friends,” he said gently, “our ways part here.” 

“Master! Highness!” 

But he was resolute. 

“I am going on alone. I will not involve you further in my 
misfortunes. . You can do nothing for me—nor I anything for you 
except this. Vasili knows. In the vault below the wine-cellar, 
hidden away, are some objects of value. They will not find them. 


















When they go away, you will return. The visit will repay you. 
Divide what is there into equal parts—silver, plate and gold. As 
tor me—forget me. Farewell!” 

They saw that he meant what he said. He'offered these few: 
faithful servitors his hand, and they kissed his fingers—a last act 
of fealty and devotion; and in a moment they.stood listening to 

the diminishing hoof-beats of-Vera as the young master 
went out of their lives. 
“May God preserve him,” muttered Vasili. 
“Amen,” said Boris Rylov and Leo Garshin. 






















































CHAPTER II 
INTRODUCING PETER NICHOLS 


IS HIGHNESS Peter Nicholevitch rode slowly 

through the wood, emerging at last upon the high- 
road which Jed to the east, his head still bowed upon 
his breast and thinking deeply. It was quite dark now, 
and the few persons he passed were self-absorbed or 
incurious—or failed, by reason of the obscurity, to 
identify the somber figure on the horse as the heredi- 
tary ruler of their province. And so the Grand Duke 
} rode on aimlessly, instinctively bearing toward the 
! river, aware of the orange stain upon the heavens be- 
hind him which ended the glories of his house. 

Presently he reined in his tired mare and tried to 
think calmly of his situation. But what could he do? 
He was unarmed, helpless, almost moneyless. To ride 
back into the midst of the inferno of madness meant 
death, nothing less; and after all he was young, barely 
twenty-six, and life was sweet. 

And so, more quietly, he rode on toward the river, 
Dawn: found him. at the. village of Ushan, weary but 
resolute. There was no returning now. In his night 
of passion Holy Russia had become but a name. 

That same afternoon, with more heartaches, he sold 
his mare Vera for 2 small sum, bought some rough cloth- 
ing, then reaching the Dnieper River afoot, stole a boat 
(they owed him that) and drifted silently out into the 
stream. Night fell; days followed nights in the open. 

In those nights of struggle, pain and prostration, a 
new Peter Nicholevitch was born. He had loved these 
people, and now. he had sacrificed himself for them. The 
sacrifice had. purged him of all, the sins of his forefathers, and 
had made him clean. He had loved Zukov too, because it was 
there that he had been born; but now as he fled, an outcast, 
a vagrant, a fugitive upon the face of the earth, he knew 
that his heritage from his father, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Petrovitch, was no more a sacred thing. He had never 
wholly believed in it, even before the war, for the sound 
teachings of his mother and his English schooling had given 
him a different mode of thought. He had always known that 
he was more British than Russian, but he had followed in 
the footsteps of Nicholas Petrovitch, his father, because his 
father had demanded it of him. Women he had loved, un- 
worthily, because gallantry was a part of his birthright; .but 
his music had saved him from that peril—music and the love 

of fair play that he had learned in the cricket-field. 

Yes, he was more British than Russian. He knew it now 
when his own house had fallen in the conflict of the two civiliza- 
tions. Outcast in spite of all that he would have done to save these 
people!. Was there any hope for them? None that he could.see 
—no ray of light upon the dark horizon of his despair. There 
was nothing for it but to go—to escape if he could, to some far 
country and wait—to do his duty, whatever that might be, at a 
later day. America perhaps! Why not? If he could but reach the 
sea! He would have the means—one valuable possession still 
left to him which would give him a start in life. 


O Peter Nicholevitch journeyed on. He bought food when he 
could, stole where he couldn’t buy (they owed that too), and 
after two weeks of privation and not a little bitter philosophizing, 
reached Ekaterinoslav. There he parted with his watch, and 
barely escaped with his life from Bolshevist pursuers, one of whom 
had recognized him, reaching Yalta, his destination, at last, 
bearded and much bedraggled, thoroughly embittered, and quite 
at the end of his tether. 
The British refugee ship Phrygia was about to sail for. Con- 
stantinople, and after some difficulties (Continued on page 86 ) 
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Above is Miss Annie Brans, private 

secretary to Dr. Andreae of the 

Dutch Legation. What wouldn’t 

almost any American exporter give 

for the secrets in her head about 
trade relations? 


What Miss Sigrid Uhl, in 
charge of the archives of 
the Danish Legation, 
doesn’t know about Scan- 
dinavian international -af- 
fairs isn’t worth knowing. 


Of course women can keep a secret. 

Mrs. Ralph Coleman, for nine years 

of the Chinese Legation, probably 

has known all about Shantung, 
but has never said a word. 
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Think of the 

things Miss Mar- 
garet Rebsamen, per- 
sonal secretary to the 








Since 1913, continu- Above is Miss Lydia Hendricson, private secre- 
ously, Miss Emma Chiera tary to the Swedish Ministcr. Incidentally Miss 
has been confidential secretary Hendricson is a lawyer with a degree from 
of the Italian Embassy. What George Washington University. 
a book of memoirs she could write! 


And here below on the left is Mrs. 

Elizabeth Hyde Sirvent, wife of and 

assistant to Mr. Jose’ 

Sirvent, of the Argen- 
tine Embassy. 








Here is another girl who can 
keep secrets and has done it— 
Miss Hyjoerdis Gregg, secretary 
and in charge of the archives 
of the Royal Norwegian Lega- 
tion... Miss Gregg came from 
Norway to take the job in 1918. 
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ORVEL HARDESTY was signing the last letter on his 
desk when he remembered that it was his birthday. 

With the concentration that:was the result of a slight stroke 
of pen-paralysis, he finished the final .inditing of his name, 
and considered saying sémething half jocular about the prog- 
ress of the years to the very neat young man who served 
him as secretary. It was, perhaps, the correct agility of his 
secretary’s fingers, as they gathered up the sheaf of letters, 
which saved that civil youngster from possibly laughing at the 
wrong point of the joke made by the president of the bank. For fin- 
gers had a way of unpleasantly obtruding themselves on Hardesty’s 
consciousness; a dozen years ago, even a-half-dozen, his own fin- 
gers had been inconspicuous to him; but since.that nasty stroke 
of -pen-paralysis, their occasional unease and tendency.to jetk 
gave him a sobering jolt whenever he looked at hands younger 
than his own: almost every man between adolescence and decline 
acquires some, sort of nerve-crotchet—Norvel Hardesty had-an 
inner dread of there coming a time when he might not be able 
to sign his name. He abstractedly began to figure his agéon a 
blotting-pad, then broke off to confer with his broker on a detail 
of unfinished business. 

At the finish of the conference he had half a notion to. ask 
his broker, who was.a personal acquaintance, to eat» dinner. with 
him that evening, explaining that it was his birthday—but the 
impulse was clipped off by the broker’s receiver. Hardesty 
shelved the blotting-pad and set his desk in order for the night, 
putting the heavy glass top on the ink-well, snapping a rubber 
band around some papers, writing some memoranda, and turning 
the date of the desk-calendar. Closing his desk, he sat for a mo- 
ment doing nothing in particular before he crossed his office 
for his hat and stick. He experienced, at the coat-closet, a quixotic 
temptation to put on the round secretarial hat that hung below 
his and eye himself in the looking-glass—but he took his own 
hat and stick from the closet, and with the pleasant manner that 
made him liked by everyone, bade the possessor of the boyish 
round hat good night. He had the same agreeable word for the 
watchman at the exit-gates of the bank, and for the liveried door- 


man. 
Plying his stick rather zestfully, Hardesty began the homeward 
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hike that he felt kept him in better trim than riding. The 

evening was conducive to good walking» A ruddy sunset 

behind the city spires bathed the town in the afterglow of 

a keen day, Shafts of light lay along the business thorough- 

fares thronged by home-goers of all classes. .The bank presi- 
dent threw his stick before bim as he walked, letting the tip miss 
the pavement. On the wider sweeps of a residential avenue the 
sunset turned polished windows to gold, and~ burnished shining 
doorknobs and railings. Approaching the conservative edifice that 
was his home, he saw that a strip of carpet ran down the front 
steps to a line of automobiles near the carriage-porch; the win- 
dow-shades of the house were drawn, and the interior was lighted 
up—he recalled’ that his wife was giving some sort of festivity 
for the children that afternoon. 

He ascended his carpeted steps and was let in by Luxton, the 
serving-man, whose circumspect shoulder was decorated by a 
fleck of confetti. The house was a mélange of dancing juveniles 
in decorative dress; an orchestra stationed in an elbow of the 
staircase was merrily jazzing. Hardesty hesitated in the festive 
atmosphere of his hall, not knowing just where he was supposed 
to go. “My, here’s a showdown, Luxton,” he smiled. 

“Ves sir,” replied Luxton, respectfully dodging a shower of 
bright paper scraps flung at him by a young reveler in harle- 
quin costume. “Your dinner, sir, will be served in the den, the 
party not breaking up until later, sir.” 

“All right; bring me my cutlet at seven.” Hardesty started 
= a somewhat hurried gait toward a less festive portion of the 

ouse. 

His little daughter Dessie—who at sixteen promised to be a 
replica of her handsome mother—hailed him from the. multicol- 
ored throng of youthful merrymakers. She left a boy Pierrot 
without a partner to skid her father into the trot. 

The bank president jazzed around the drawing-rooms with Des- 
sie. The rooms were hung, crisscross and straight, with garlands 
of white flowers; snowdrops and lilies-of-the-valley were massed 
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“Did you and Eph really cogitate about my com 
cogitate, Nory Hardesty?” 
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against the walls; the warm air had the scent of flowers and the 
delicate aroma of well-tubbed younglings. Treading the light 
fantastic, he looked down at Dessie. She was garbed in a fancy 
dress of rainbow ribbons. “Is it anyone’s féte-day?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Dessie gayly. “Mother promised us this party 
weeks ago. Watch your step, Daddykins—you’re out of time.” 

After ttotting with. Dessie, he slipped from the cycle of fes- 
tooned rooms to the more sober atmosphere of his den. He read 
an evening paper there until seven o’clock, when his dinner was 
served by Gower, one of the housemaids, who kept nodding her 
head in time to the orchestral merry-go-round ensconced in the 
elbow of the hall stairs. While he was drinking his coffee, Dess— 
his wife—blew into the den with a paper cap a-cock on her dark 
head. 

“Are you making out all right with your dinner, ‘Norvel?” she 
asked, sitting down to drink coffee with him. “Such a rumpus 
to-day!” Her white hands busied themselves with the coffee- 
service. 

“The frolic’s going well, isn’t it?” he said, watching her hands 
as he lighted a cigar. 

“It’s going famously—not a hitch in the whole afternoon. You 
know, Norvel, this is the first big cut-up the children have had 
for moons.” Dess sipped her coffee. “Did you notice how pretty 
your daughter looked as a Pierrette?” she questioned meditatively. 
“Heavens, Norvel, we'll soon be turning the house upside-down 
for her début! And did you catch sight of Norvel, Junior, in his 
rig-out ?”—with a richer note. She set down her cup and clasped 
her shapely fingers on the table. “Junior is a combination of you, 
Norvel, and his grandfather Dustin. He is as bright as the eagle 
on a dollar!” , 

“Junior is a fine young animal,” assented’Hardesty with grati- 
fication. He added, regarding his. joy-laving, wholesome mate: 


“How could the kids be anything but fine with- you for their, 


mother, Dess?” 

Her spreading hands ~ac- 
knowledged the homage. “Dear 
old Norvel! As if your suc-.., 
cessful life had not made the 
children what they are! Of 
course, any special fineness we 
may boast of shows #p in 
them. But all you’ve attained 
is what they stand on, and 
what makes them firm as 
rocks.” 

She rose, giving him an af- 
fectionate glance. “I must 
run along, dear,” she told him 
in her charming, rushed tones. 
She tied the strings of the gay 
paper cap under her chin. “I’ve 
turned this date over to the 
children, you know.” 

He half detained 
her by the way he 
stood up and took 
one of the gay 
strings in his fin- 
gers—he said with 
a trace of self-con- 
sciousness: “What 
is the date, anyway, 
Dess?” 

Her laughter dis- 
played perfect 
teeth. “Why, Nor- 
vel, who ever heard 
of a banker asking 
his wife to tell him 
the date?” 

He laughed with 
her. “Who ever heard of it?” he agreed, letting go of the paper 
string. 

She retied the strings. “It’s somewhere around the middle of 
the month—it’s the sixteenth; I remember Junior didn’t want the 
party on the fifteenth because of his exams.” She gave him a 
smile and nod, moving to the door. “When you’re through smok- 
ing—if you’re not going out this evening—come in and see how 
cunning the children look eating their ices. The darlings! I 
love all of them!” She went away, robbing the den of abundant 
eddies of physical exuberance. 
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He smoked his cigar. Gower removed the coffee paraphernalia 
and dinner-cloth. He restrained a humorous inclination to ask - 
the angular housemaid if anyone ever wished her a happy birth- ; 
day! Gower’s departure from the den let in a fresh blare of the: | 
party-music. Smoking, his thoughts turned to the affairs that : 
had engrossed him at the bank, and the pith of his conversation : 
with his broker got to jazzing in his mind—he found his fingers ' 
keeping stiff time to the incessantly hilarious music, found them. 
jerking in the way that worried him. ; 

He dusted some ashes from his vest and looked at his watch, 

Reaching for his newspaper, he scanned the plays in town. He 
left the den and took a center staircase to an upper floor’ of the 
house, where he dressed for the evening. He descended the stairs — 
with his top-hat and stick. In the party-rooms the children were 
dancing again, with the indefatigable vigor that youngsters com- 
mand. Dess was busy as a bee, humming through the honey-pot 
of the flowery carnival. He opened his front door and went down” 
the carpeted steps of the edifice that he had given a good many 
years of his life to acquire. 

Putting his stick under his arm, Hardesty crossed the avenue. 
The globes of light along the thoroughfare emphasized a starless 
sky. He turned a corner and walked faster. A wind had sprung 
up with the night, giving the air an extra nip that quickened the 
blood and limbered the muscles of those abroad. His steps were 
directed toward a section of town where the streets made channels 
for the wind and the corner-lamps flickered in oblong chimneys. 
His destination was a tall, yellow-brick house with a graceful 
flight of black iron steps. He went up the steps somewhat eagerly, 
and punched the electric door-button. The house-shades being 
raised, he could see into a room where a young woman in evening 
attire was writing near a lamp that shed a clear radiance. 

“Good evening, Sophy,” he said' to the elderly maid who an- 
swered his ring. “Do you know whether Miss Sands is busy just 

now?” 

Sophy had a brisk nod for him. “Miss Sands 
gave instructions that no one should disturb her 
until the taxicab came, Mr. Hardesty.” 

He entered, with a disappointed tread. . “Is 
she going out, Sophy?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, I’m going to be rash, Sophy!” He 
knocked on the door of the front room. His 
knuckles reverberated on the panel. 

A voice of unusual timbre answered: “Go 
away, please.” 

Hardesty laughed, and opened the door. 
“What are you writing?” he asked. “An im- 
mortal brief, Roxana?” 

The face that turned to him brightened with 
recognition. “If it is you, Hard, come in; but 
don’t interrupt me,” said Roxana Sands—young 
lawyer, brilliant speaker, and first woman can- 
didate for Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

He picked up a magazine and took one of 
the red leather chairs that emphasized a cer- 
tain legal aspect of the well-lighted room; even 
a bowl of roses on the table, a soft crimson rug 
and corded: silk hangings of pale yellow could 
not rob the place of its super-polish and ultra- 
modern purpose. 

“I am writing a toast,” explained Roxana, 
pausing to fit a pen-point. “I’m toastmistress 
to-night at the Woman’s Bar Association dinner. 
How do you spell hegemony—is it hi or he?” 

“H-e-g-e-m-o-n-y,” said Hardesty. “Are you 
a your own political ascendancy?” 

“No,” she shrugged; “I’m diplomatically toast- 
ing the supreme leadership of my dear sister-at- 
law!” She wrote again, swiftly, with a quirking 
mouth that might have suggested dimples in a 
face less composed? 

He turned the pages of the magazine—the agile progression of 
her pen somehow made him think of the way his pen was apt to 
sputter nowadays. He settled in the chair to concentrate on an 
article about late scientific phenomena, and realized that his fingers 
were strumming to the facile speed of her pen. Closing the maga- 
zine, he filled the interim by a contemplation of Roxana. 

“How do you like my frock?” she inquired without looking up. 
“It is a renovation of my purple panne velvet.” 

“Tt makes you look very stunning.” He was appreciative of the 
frock’s slim, distinctive lines. 
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“Give a woman a flounce of gold lace and some tulle; she can 
stun any assembly,” she murmured over the toast. 

The scratch of her pen became audible in the pause that fol- 
lowed. 

He watched her ringless, noticeable hand move across the fools- 
cap paper, and he had a quizzical realization of the fair hand’s 
cool independence. Color tinged his face. Putting the magazine 
aside, he got up and crossed the room to her. “Chuck this din- 
ner, Roxana,” he suggested, taking the pen from her and turning 
it in his fingers. “I want you to go to the theater with me this 
evening; I haven’t made the reservations, but we'll take pot- 
luck. Then we'll have supper somewhere—a sort of jollification, 
you know. It’s—such bully good weather.” He ended rather 
lamely, being on the point of blurting: “The fact is, it’s my birth- 
day, Roxana. Don’t you remember?” 

She reached gracefully for her pen. “I wish I could give you 
the evening, Hard,” she said, unconsciously sighing. “But I can’t. 
My public comes first, you know. You taught me that axiom 
when I stood on the threshold of my life. You mustn’t tempt me 
to break it.” With involuntary color answering his, and with her 
breast stirred by a longer sigh, she wrote again, more slowly. 

He watched the tide of color ebb from her face, and his eyes 
followed the steady progression of her hand. He did not speak 
until she laid down her pen. “Read me your toast,” he said ami- 
cably. “Whose health does it sentimentalize?” 

“May I rehearse it?” she inquired, glancing over what she had 
written. “The health? Oh, to my sex, of course.” She rose; the 
straight frock of purple velvet and gold lace made her appear 
even taller than she was, brought out the long slopes of her thighs 
and the length of her beautiful arms. 

“Hear—hear!” he said, as if at a public dinner. 

Her laugh displayed magnetism. Gathering a momentum that 
showed decided powers of animation, she read the toast to woman 
—her inevitable rise! her political possibilities! her eternal foi- 
bles! her internal revolutions! 

Once or twice he interrupted to weight a word or enforce a 
sentence. At the end he applauded, saying, “Good!” He added, 
with vehement conviction: “You are coming into your own, Rox- 
ana. Everything points to it. Another year will find you on the 
bench, the first woman judge of the country.” 

She lifted her ringless hand. “Hush! It is only a possibility, 
hardly a probability.” But her ringing enunciation showed that 





“Such a rumpus to-day!” Her hands busied themselves with the coffee-service. “The frolic’s going well, isn’t it?” he said. 





she already visualized herself in judicial cap and gown. The vision 
lent her an added dignity, and a touch of wistfulness. She stooped 
to sniff the roses on the writing-table. “I owe whatever good 
fortune comes my way’—she spoke with lengthened breath— 
“to you, Hard.” 

“You owe your success to that dynamic and level brain of 
yours,” he said. 

“It was you who first discovered that I had a brain. Remem- 
ber, I was only your secretary when you advised me to read law 
at night.” 

He was reminiscent. “I remember you as a girl whose hands 
were older than her face; your hands always showed your unusual 
maturity of mind, Roxana.” 

She buried her hands in the roses, and stooped again in the 
electric radiance of the table-lamp. “I fear,” she said, “that in 
the long climb, my face has caught up with my hands.” Through 
the colorless illumination her brilliant eyes sought his. “Can you 
say that I have not paid for every mental triumph?” 

His hands switched the telltale glare from her face. “All of us 
pay as we go along, Roxana, my dear; but your triumphs lie 
lightly on you.” In adjusting the lamp-shade, his fingers jerked 
—he covered the contraction by playing a tattoo on the shade. 

Roxana’s face regained its habitual composure. She sat in one 
of the leather chairs and motioned him to do the same. “We 
have a few minutes before the taxicab comes for me,” she said. 
Clasping her hands about her velvet knee and swinging a well- 
shod foot, she regarded him with distinctly dimpled mouth. “How 
nice it is to have a friend like you!” she exclaimed. “Before 
you came in, blue devils disported themselves on my toast-paper; 
they had clamorous tongues that cried: ‘Hi, he, have you won a 
whit, in your feminine fool’s-cap? What of your arms, meant to 
cradle babies—and your heart, meant to hold another heart?’ 
And along comes Hard, my trusted friend, and scatters the imps 
of gloom!” The clinging velvet of her thrifty gown outlined slim 
knee and limb, as swinging her foot, her face was suddenly radi- 
ated by laughing memories. 

“Do you recollect our first luncheon together, Hard, and how 
I looked on you as nothing less than an ogre? We had a lamb 
casserole—which I thought the essence of sophistication.” 

Her whimsy was reflected on his face. “And you might have 
been any chit awed by a casserole but for your hands, Roxana. 
How very pretty you were!” 














“Quite alluring, I imagine, in my infant timidity.” She leaned 
back in her chair, smooth blond head cameoed against red leather. 
“T think my next real thrills were the orchids you sent me when 
I received my LL. M. degree. And do you recall my first client, 
who tried to evade the fees by asking me to marry him? And the 
case of Flannery vs. Flannery, and the testimony of thirteen little 
Flans? I can see you, Hard, shaking hands with all the Flan- 
nerys and congratulating them on their lawyer. Through flare and 
failure, you have ever had the resurrecting compliment for me, 
dear friend.” 

“May I never fail to be on hand when you need friendship, 
Roxana.” 

“Thank you, Hard. I shall need it all along the way.” 

“Even when you are the Honorable Roxana Sands?” 

“Yes, all the way. Life would not be quite the same if we 
were not friends, Hard.” 

She repeated, in her unusually melodious voice: 


I have no help but yours; nor do I need 
Another arm save yours to lean upon; 
It is enough, my friend, enough indeed! 


She rose, and found her gloves on the table—concealing any 
undue emotion that the moment might hold by going to one of 
the windows and putting on her long yellow-kid gloves there. 

He remained by the table, watching her. Again color rose in 
his face. He remarked, with a hint of hesitancy, almost of em- 
barrassment: “I suppose you've stopped keeping tab on birthdays, 
Roxana.” 





“Oh, to be eighteen, with the wisdom of eighty!”’ she shrugged. 
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Her supple fingers traveled along the line of glove-buttons. 
“They keep tab on me!” 

He waited for her to go on. 

“Oh, to be eighteen, with the wisdom of eighty!” she shrugyed, 
“What a pity that as we acquire the capacity for living, life takes 
the roses from our cheeks and puts thorns in our eyes. It is 
hi! and he! and thousands of blue devils, when my natal day puts 
tab on me.” 

He held his right hand in his left hand. “It’s a touchy subject, 
isn’t it?” he said, almost with difficulty. 

Her taxicab came up the street. 

She turned from the window, fastening the last button of he 
glove. “I am not a bit polite; leaving you this way, Hard. Will 
you come along to the dinner? I am sure I can smuggie you in, 
if you care to go.” 

Hardesty put her into her cloak. “Thanks!”—courteous | 
“I can’t say that I’m in just the right mood for a public func! 
tion.” He held the door open for Roxana, and with involuntary 
pleasure in her distinguished appearance, escorted her down the 
steps to the cab. A chance raindrop fell on his hand, and he 
noticed that clouds were blowing over the sky. “My! The 
weather has changed,” he commented, head bare. “But good luck 
to the evening, Roxana.” 

“Thank you,” she answered in her cultivated tones. 
night, Hard.” 

“Good night—good luck.” 
cab went off. 

He put on his hat and contemplatively turned his stick back 
and forth in his fingers. Even at the 
cab-door he had been on the edge of 
reminding Roxana that it was his birth- 
day, and asking her to give up the 
dinner and give him the evening. In 
and out of his fingers, his stick per- 
formed curbed gyrations. Roxana 
Sands, luck love her, was as_hard- 
driven by her ambitions as Dess, life 
bless her, was driven by jazzing joy! 
He set the tip of his stick on the pave- 
ment and half leaned on it, looking 
east and west. To-night he seemed to 
want something that neither Dess nor 
Roxana had given him: far down in- 
side of him, the bank president wanted 
some one to give him a birthday greet- 
ing; he wanted some one to make a 
fuss over him and whisper a loving 
comment on the date. 

Another raindrop fell on his hand; 
the clouds scudding over the sky were 
soft gray; the corner-lamps_ were 
misted by the atmospheric moisture. 
Using his stick, Hardesty started off 
again, through the rain that was be- 
ginning to fall. Soon the drops were 
pattering everywhere and the city 
streets were shining with water. He 
stopped in at a florist’s and purchased 
a pot of blooming azaleas. Carrying 
the potted flowers under his arm, he 
went on through the rain. He came 
to a neighborhood where old houses 
browsed behind fenced parkings or 
high hedges; here the infrequent 
street-lights shone tranquilly in the 
patter and splatter of the rain, and 
pools were beginning to form on the 
sunken brick sidewalks. Unlatching 
the gate of a rusty fencing that in- 
closed a run of lawn and a disused 
fountain, he approached an ivy-covered 
house with outside chimneys and one 
wide doorstep. Dim lights burned in 
the halls and second story. He rapped 
with his stick on the door, and with- 
out waiting for a response, turned the 
knob and stepped into a portrait-lined 
hall. 

He hung his hat and stick on an 

; antler-rack. 

With his (Continued on page 106 ) 
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He stood with bared head until the 
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Lena Madesin Phillips, Executive Secretary of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


OW would you like to sit at a desk to which come letters 

from, say, a California lawyer (a woman) or from an 
automobile salesman (a woman) or from a consulting chemist 
(a woman)? How would you like to be the executive secretary 
of an organization that is getting together the business and pro- 
fessional women of America? Fascinating work? Miss Lena 
Phillips says it is, and she knows, because she is executive secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs—a big title and a big job. And to Miss Phillips’ 
desk do come just such letters as we’ve mentioned. Her desk is 
piled high with them. 

“We are a young organization, just getting under way,” she said, 
“But we have already gotten far enough along so’ that we have had 
a national convention with delegates from forty-three out of our 
forty-eight States. We are a federation of clubs, you see, and 
any club is eligible for membership if seventy-five per cent of its 
members are business or professional women. 

“I wish you could have met the delegates of that convention! 
Lawyers, bankers, brokers, chemists, editors, saleswomen, nurses 
and all the others, in a most imposing list of occupations. All were 
so eager, too, to make our organization a power in the real ad- 
vancement of women. We elected as our president Gail Laughlin, 
a California lawyer who has worked for years in helping to secure 
greater opportunities and fair play for the women on the Pacific 
coast. In her own field she drew up the laws that make women 
of that section eligible for jury-service. And she secured for them 
the right to practice before the Supreme Court. Enthusiasm, love 
of justice, belief in women and their power to pull together—all 
these Gail Laughlin has. 

“And what are we doing? Well, the big thing this first year or 
so is to get our machinery installed, to organize. And we are 
doing it. We are not only bringing in existing business clubs; we 
are encouraging the starting of new ones. Take Washington, D. 


C., for instance: in five weeks the Business Women’s Club there 
organized and bought a seventy-five-thousand-dollar building. And 
not long after, they were actually in it. That’s enterprise, isn’t 
it? 





All Together Now! 








The story of the big “get together”’ 
movement among business and 
professional women, and of the 
woman who is at the head of it. 
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“Think what it means for the business women of a community 
to get together and talk things over. Here is a woman who is up 
against a big problem. She goes to the club. She finds other 
women who are up against similar problems. They talk things 
over; they exchange ideas. Everyone benefits from the discussion. 
Exchanging ideas, working things out together—it’s the big idea, 
these days. 

“Or perhaps there is something to be done in the community, 
like securing better places for recreation. The young working 
woman simply must have the right kind of place for fun and 
wholesome exercise. The club gets behind the movement. This 
means more than having one woman say she is in favor of it, 
and then another, and then another. The business and pro- 
fessional women of that place are working as a united body for it. 
Chambers of commerce, boards of education and city councils 
listen attentively and respectfully to what such an organization 
has to say. 

“And what work will the Federation as a whole do? We'll stand 
for the very highest standards of service, everywhere, for the widen- 
ing of business and professional opportunities for women. Many 
of our members have known what it means to come. up against that 
closed door, ‘No women admitted here.’ 

“But if women wish recognition, they must earn it. So we 
shall stand not only for ‘equal pay for equal work’ but for 
‘equal work for equal pay.’ In other words, we wont ask for 
any opportunity because we are women. We shall ask for it only 
when we feel qualified to do the work well. 

“We shall extend this high standard to include all sides of the 
self-supporting woman’s life. We want our American business 
women suitably dressed. We want communities to see that they 
have the right kind of places in which to live. One plan is to 
have a business and professional women’s hotel where they may 
live comfortably, independently and at reasonable rates. There 
is such a hotel in New York City. We hope to see them all over 
the country. 

“One of the biggest things of all will be our ability to stand 
together in being of use to the Government, in being able to ask 
the Government to help us. We are working, for instance, along 
with other organizations, for fair play for women under the Civil 
Service. Then we are one of seven or eight organizations selected 
by the Government to act in the Women’s Division of the Thrift 
Campaign. When they asked us, we were ready, you see, to say: 
‘Here we are, Uncle Sam. Count on us.’ 

“Tn short, we business and professional women of America now 
have an organization to which people can turn as the official repre- 
sentative of hundreds of self-supporting women. We have a 
body that can go to Washington, to our State capitols, and say: 
‘We are the business and professional women of this country. 
We ask for justice and fair play, for the right conditions of work. 
We ask not only for ourselves, but for those who come after us. 
We ask not because we are women, but because we are citizens. 

“About new members, you say? Indeed we want them. If any 
business or professional women’s club is interested, they can reach 
me here in my office in the Flatiron Building.” 

We leave Miss Phillips reluctantly. We should very much like 
to stay awhile longer. Perhaps she would give us a glimpse into 
all-those letters on her desk. What are the writers of the letters 
doing? What are they finding out about the business world in 
California, in Texas, in Minnesota? We envy her her oppor- 
tunity for getting acquainted with the modern American woman, 
in her workaday adventures. But, then, if we watch Miss Phillips 
and the Federation, we too may have a chance to do that very 
thing. 
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Consuelo spoke their thought. “I don’t know how you dare,” she said. 
“Please take your hand away. Mr. Redding and I want to start.” 
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BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D FULLER 


‘ARABORA is a sugar island. 

Miles out at sea, the wonderful blue-green of the cane- 
fields strikes you like a high note in a song. Almost all the year 
the trade-winds blow about these low islands of the ’teen and 
‘twenty latitudes; you are sure, when you come up to Tarabora 
and anchor off the sparkling, red-roofed town, to find the wind, 
as ever, at play with the green lagoons of canefield that sur- 
round the township, and the grape-blue shadows at play with the 
wind; and you will ask yourself, as you have asked before, why 
4 is that no one ever speaks of the loveliness of this most lovely 
thing. 

Certainly, the people who live on Tarabora do not think the 
sugar-cane lovely. They are all “Company” folk, and they have 
no time to trouble: about peacock’s-neck colors running riot in the 
fields, or songs that the trade-wind, gypsy king of all the winds 
that blow, sings in the rippling leaves of the nine-foot,. purple- 
stemmed “New Guinea.” For them, nothing more ordinary, 
nothing more prosaic than the cane and the canefield life. 

In the early morning, before the sun has crept down from the 
gilded peak of Orana, the first of the Company men come out 
on the steps of the verandas, tightening belts about lean waists, 
drawing pith helmets down above brown faces. Horses are wait- 
ing; legs are swung over saddles; women in white morning wrap- 
pers set down half-emptied cups to wave good-bys. There is a 
smell of coffee in the air; the imported Indian cook-boy clashes 
china on his way back to the kitchen. Down at the end of the 
town the whistle screams from the great gray iron-mill. There 
is a trampling of hoofs, calls from one man to another, greetings 
with flourished riding-crops, as chestnut, brown and bay separate 
at turns of roads, or vanish down green cafions in the cane. The 
overseers are away. 

On Tarabora town a silence falls, broken only by and by, as the 
sun creeps down Orana, by chatter of house-boys going about their 
work, by calls of women from garden and veranda, by murmur 
of white men’s voices talking, as clerks, bookkeepers, mill-folk 
and engineers leave their houses for the office block and the mill. 
From the few big handsome bungalows at the end of the town 
come, later, men in suits of Assam silk, and boots imported from 
“home”’—men whose hair is thinning under their Indian helmets, 
and whose figures, in expensive jackets and cummerbunds, are 
not, by a great deal, so good to look on as the lean young shapes 





of the shirted overseers. These are the people who “count” on 
Tarabora—managers of departments, estate-managers come in 
to report to the G. M., mill superintendent, chief accountants, 
and “last, exquisite, apart”—the G. M. himself, whose name, like 
that of many other deities, is too sacred to be spoken. You might 
have lived long on Tarabora, and never have heard its general man- 
ager spoken of as- Wilbur Redding, Mr. Redding, Redding, or 
any other combination.of his actual names. “Sir” in his presence. 
“the G. M.” in his absence, represented Wilbur Redding, tenant 
of the biggest bungalow, occupant of the biggest office, and holder 
of the highest salary and the greatest dignity on Tarabora. 

He was young for a G. M., not much over forty; and if he was, 
like all the big officials, a trifle fat, his height carried it off. 
Those inches, and the heavy black mustache, pinched, straight 
nose, and big -eyes, gray and hard but handsome, entitled him 
(considering his salary) to be called a fascinating man. And every 
single woman on Tarabora felt the fascination, and wondered, and 
sometimes hoped. 

For the G. M., prize of prizes, was unmarried. 


ERHAPS this had something to do with the number of un- 

wedded women on the island. In the reign of the previous 
G. M., who had a wife and five children, the white women were 
nearly all wives—girls from Sydney or Wellington or Melbourne, 
who had married young overseers, clerks, under-managers. It 
was the custom to get married on the island, no matter where 
you had met your bride. Company salaries were not high; nor 
was leave liberal; Tarabora was very remote indeed, and the dif- 
ference between three steamer-fares and one was of serieus conse- 
quence—not to speak of the superior cheapness of the Comnpany’s 
hill sanatorium, compared, as a honeymooning resort, with the 
Blue Mountains or Rotorua. So nobody went south to get mar- 
ried, and the girls who came to the island were almost all pro- 
spective brides. 

But the new G. M. brought in a new element. Mrs. Assistant 
Manager, Mrs. Accountant, even Mrs. Overseer and Mrs. Clerk, 
felt it was a plain duty to scrape up the fare and give Dorothy, 
Marjorie, Thelma, Ivy and Joan a chance. So the girls. came, 
and the girls stayed. For if you did not draw the big, big prize, 
—and somehow nobody did,—there were a number of smaller ones, 
and the overseers were so good-looking. 
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Young, hard-trained, healthy, sun-bronzed, busy, the company 
of riders who dashed up and down the «miles and miles of Tara- 
bora’s canefields all day long, supervising the imported Indian 
labor, calling-over, doctoring, settling murderous disputes, re- 
straining the tyrannies of the turbaned, greedy sirdars—these men, 
though their salaries were small and their ways not always ways 
of righteousness, found even more favor in the eyes of Doris, 
Kathleen, Myrtle, Betty and Maie, than did the superior, impor- 
tant men of the office block. And the missionary parson of the 
Manchester United Churches, who preached to the coolies, and 
did them no harm at all, and who. had been in Tarabora for at 
least four G. M.’s, quite often, in those years of Redding’s reign, 
told the Tarabora public, in St. George’s Church, that they were 
now to declare it, and when they did not declare anything of the 
kind, went on with his job of making Phyllis Marguerite and 
Henry William one. 


HE line of neat, small bungalows with front and back veran- 

das, whence the earliest smells of coffee arose in the shadowy 
dawn, had quite as many wrappered women waving good-by on 
the steps as had the front, back, and two-sided-veranda-ed resi- 
dences, later in the morning. Indeed, they had more. For it 
was known in Tarabora that Head-Accountant Garrick and Mrs. 
Garrick did not breakfast together, and that the wife of the secre- 
tary—the secretary—nagged her husband till the last possible mo- 
ment, and then went into the drawing-room and slammed the door 
as he departed. Also it was known that the beautiful house. 
roofed with real tiles, which was occupied by Mrs. Churchill of 
Lalaruna estate, when she came into town, seldom sheltered 
Churchill at one and the same time as his wife; whereas it had 
been known to shelter— But that was scandal. 

In Tarabora, toward half-past eleven o’clock, when the sun is 
high and terrifyingly hot, and the green and red parrots have 
stopped screaming in the trumpet-flowers, and only the leather- 
necks, indifferent to heat, keep up a nagging chatter, the smaller 
bungalows get busily astir. Blue smoke comes up from the cook- 
houses: mouth-watering smells float out. From: the mill, the 
whistle yells out furiously. Then do married Hazel and married 
Jean run for the kitchen; then does unwedded but hopeful Gladys 
fly to looking-glass and powder-puff. For the overseers are com- 
ing back. 

In come the thundering hoofs, eight or ten men together 
from the nearest fields, a dozen or so dropping in at intervals 
from the middle parts of the estate; last of all, riding hard, with 
hands and heels down, the men from the far river fields five or 
six miles away. Sweating horses are led off by Indian saises to 
the Company stables. These have done their job for to-day; 
at half-past one, when the back of the day’s heat is broken, fresh 
mounts will be brought out for the men who are now making 
verandas resound to the stamp and clink of their spurred boots, 
shouting for lunch, splashing in the bathrooms. Half an hour 
later on, down at the office block, a quieter crowd, from desk 
and counter and private glassed compartment, will trickle home to 
the big “all-around veranda-ed” bungalows. 

In the two-veranda-ed cottages, youth and the glory of youth, 
leather-tanned boyish faces pressed to the white-rose paleness 
of tropic girlhood, cheap furniture and colored tablecloths, calico 
dresses, nickel, tin and delft. In the “residences” at the other 
end, middle-age returning to its delicate meal—fine china and pure 
silver, women in laces and muslins, not so much noise, so much 
loud gayety—not (one thinks, though of course one cannot know) 
so muck kissing. 

Some of the married riders of the canefields quarrel with their 
wives; it has even been said that one or two beat them. Love and 
life are strong in these young men, who are not, perhaps, all 
rightly mated, but who all know their own minds, and impetu- 
ously express what they feel. One thinks that—like another stiff- 
chinned fellow who followed an out-of-doors job, in the dawn of 
our times—they would be ready, promptly, to “spew out” anyone 
who blew neither hot nor cold. 


A’ any rate Jim Garland said something of that kind to his 

wife about one Charley Cameron, gone south on leave, as 

they sat down together to Company bullock and baked banana. 
“Have you and Con been arguing over him again?” he went 


Why doesn’t she come to lunch? 
Give me some mango pickle. I think she’s well rid of a fellow 
who goes off for six months and never—- Not so much, Alice. 
Hang it, mango pickle costs money, and I’m not a pig.” 

“I never eat it; some one’s got to finish,” said Alice, looking 
adoringly at the fair head and sienna-brown face opposite her. 


on. “Your eyes are pinky. 


She loved mango pickle, but loved better to lie about it and give 
it up to Jim. “You're quite mistaken about Con. We've all 
been mistaken. I’ve the most enormous piece of news— But 
eat your lunch first, or you'll not eat any.” 

“I should like,” said the young overseer, piling up his plate, 
Rd see the stepsister-in-law whose affairs could put me off my 
e Rod ¢ 

“You wait,” nodded Alice importantly. 

There was an interval. 

“She’s going to go down to Sydney and see what’s become of 
him,” hazarded Jim, his mouth much too full of baked banana. 

“She would—when he never wrote or answered her telegrams, 
even,” mocked Alice. “You know a lot about Consuelo. Didn't 
it ever strike you she was the proudest—” 

“Now, then, I’ve guessed,” proclaimed the overseer. “She's 
gone and got engaged to some one else.” 

“Very clever. Who?” 

“Oh, Lord, I don’t know! They were all after her, more or—” 

“Consuelo,” said Alice, rising to her feet and declaiming with 
lifted hand, “has, got, engaged to the G. M.!!” 

“Lord God Almighty!” swore Jim, slowly and determinedly. 

“No canefield language, please,” protested Alice. 

“If you think that’s field-language, my innocent angel— 
But Al, he never paid her more than ordinary attention, so far as 
I could see, except at the dance—” 

“And except at the tennis-féte, and every Sunday after church. 
Who ever saw the G. M. go to church before? And—well, if you 
didn’t see it, others did. Only, I didn’t think she’d take him.” 

“No,” agreed the overseer, thoughtfully, stretching out his 
boots and looking at their mud-splashed toes. “She seemed to be 
crying her eyes out over Charley; and I don’t wonder; there’s a 
dashed sight of difference between twenty-four and forty-four, 
not to speak of the difference in looks and— Well, you know, the 
G. M. is not quite a plaster saint.” 

“She means to marry him. And Jim, they’re going to be mar- 
ried the day after to-morrow!” 

“Well, that sounds sensible—avoid a lot of bother.” 

“Oh, I don’t know! It’s too—too soon.” 

“How? Hasn’t she all the fandanglements she got for Charley?” 

“Yes. I don’t mean that. Only somehow I wish they’d waited. 
She’s lunching there—with the Ratcliffes to chaperon. One doesn’t 
seem to have had time to breathe. Jim, what do you really, really 
think has become of Charley?” 

“If you really, really ask me, I think Sydney barmaid has be- 
come of him.” 

“Brute!” 

“Him or me?” 

“Both—all of you.” 

“Can’t help it—made that way. But seriously, Al, when a 
man’s engaged to a girl and doesn’t answer letters or telegrams. 
even if they have had a silly quarrel like those two, he’s either 
dead or tied up to some one else—you take my word.” 

“T wish—I don’t know what I wish,” mourned Alice. 

“Well, I know what I wish—that an ill wind may blow some- 
body good. What about a rise for you and me, eh? A G. M. 
is a good sort of stepbrother-in-law to have. I could do with the 
managership of one of the other-side estates—Marama, say.” _ 

“They're asking no one to the wedding,” said Alice, pursuing 
her own line of thought. “And Con means to wear a traveling 
dress—but of course everyone will go and look on. Isn’t it spite- 
ful, having it at twelve on a week-day?” Sere 

“Hardly playing the game. I reckon I can get in, in time, by 
cutting it a bit fine with the coolies.” 

“Do,” begged Alice. 


IM GARLAND did “cut it fine;” so did other overseers 

from the far end of the estate, much to the delight of the 
coolies, who earned a rare fifteen-minute loaf by the early de- 
parture of their sahibs. But nevertheless, when Garland’s gray. 
sweating and foaming, galloped into Tarabora town at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven, the modest wedding procession had left the 
house and was just entering under the veranda-ed doorway of 


the tin Mission chapel. ; 
The language of the canefield burst from Garland, in a ready 

stream. ‘ 
“Just what I think myself,” panted another young, shirted 

rider, pulling up alongside. “Here, you sais, come to the church. 

We've no time to change, but I’m hanged if we miss seeing the 

G. M. turned off, for all he’s tried to do us out of our fun.” 
“What’s the hurry for?” asked Garland, swinging off his horse. 
“Tangareva coming in. Look.” 




















Out at sea there was a small black body with two black pins 
sticking up in it. It grew quickly bigger. It turned end on for 
the harbor, and shaped into a V with a funnel in the midst. 

“She’s not due for two days.” 

“No. New captain, new broom, I suppose. No doubt the 
G. M. spotted her, and hurried things up so that he could get 
clear away to Orana before he’s copped to attend to business.” 

“He wont do it.” 

“Think not. She’s nearly in. Come along; never mind your 
clothes—everyone’s the same.” 

Nevertheless there were a number of well-dressed people al- 
ready in the church to shame the unlucky riders of the canefields 
—if they had been easily shamed, which they were not. They 
crowded together in the aisle—early birds in the white coats and 
clean boots having taken up all the pews,—stared, commented, 
and whispered much more than people should whisper in even the 
smallest and most tiny of churches. Not all the whispers were 
complimentary. The G. M. was none too well liked at the best 
of times; and this hurried, hole-and-corner sort of way of marry- 
ing the prettiest girl in Tarabora did not add to his popularity. 

The sound of the whistle as the Tangareva came alongside the 
jetty mingled with the final vows of Gar!and’s sister-in-law and 
Tarabora’s G. M. Jim Garland, standing up very straight and tall, 
a handsome figure of a man, if he had known or cared anything 
about that, watched them critically—watched the Reverend Joshua 
Strake droning through the service as one well accustomed to it 
all and little moved; thought, as he had often thought, that the 
Reverend Joshua looked like a bit of a sneak—so many parsons 
did; thought that Con’s red-gold hair looked magnificent under 
the high window lights, and that her eyes, what you could see 
of them, were just like Alice’s—sort of purple pansies. Pansies 
for thoughts! Well, Con was like the parrot, not much on talk- 
ing, but a devil to think. Jim preferred his own little rattlepate 
Al. Women, in his opinion, were liable to get into mischief when 
they took to thinking. The G. M. wou'd want to keep a tight 
hand on Consuelo if Charley ever turned up again. But of course 
he wouldn’t. Tarabora had probably seen the last of him. 

And then Garland, moved by some odd impulse that he could 
not have defined, turned round and looked at the open door of 
the church. And in the doorway, looking over the heads of the 
crowd within, he saw a face—young, handsome, very drawn and 
very white: the face of Charley Cameron. 


— 


There is a trampling of hoofs, calls from one man to another, 


J as chestnut, brown and bay separate at turns of roads. 








It was gone so quickly that Garland for the moment felt dazed. 
Then he pulled himself together. A man who spends his days 
among unruly corn-fed horses and unruly rice-fed coolies learns 
to think swiftly. 

“Charley Cameron,” said Jim to himself. “Come back 
by the boat. Charley in the very devil of a paddy. Oh, my 
aunt!” 

He looked about him. No one, apparently, had seen the passing 
face except himself. All the overseers and clerks and engineers, 
all the departmentai heads, all the wives and families, were gazing 
with deepest attention at the G. M. as he displayed the pale soles 
of a pair of very new boots, kneeling on a crimson cushion by the 
side of white-tailored Consuelo, now indubitably his. 

Garland, roughly elbowing and edging, managed to push out 
through the crowd. The sea-breeze, strong and cool, and the in- 
evitable heavy-sweet reek of sugar from the mills, met him as he 
stepped into the open compound about the church. 

“Where’s that Charley?” he thought, not without anxiety. He 
remembered a thing or two about Charley. Charley was no 
sucking dove when things went wrong. Goodness knew what he— 
There he was, under that mango tree! What was he looking at? 

Garland strode forward. A party of coolies, working at the 
grass edges of the walks, had left a dozen three-foot knives 
stacked up against the trunk of the mango-tree. It was at these 
that Cameron was looking. 

On Tarabora, where now and again an overseer is sliced into 
rashers by coolies armed with field-tools, people do not look 
calmly upon any angry man who shows a fancy for long knife- 
blades. Jim read his friend’s mind as clearly and instantly as he 
had read the minds of men maddened with bhang, once or twice, 
when lives hung on the reading. He came up behind Charley— 
one always, if possible, comes up behind the man who looks lov- 
ingly at long knives—and promptly pinioned his elbows. Cameron 
was strong, but big Garland was the unchallenged Hercules of all 
the overseers. He dragged the young man away from the knives, 
got him round the corner of a clump of orange trees and shook 
him. 

“Wont do, son,” he said. “No slicing up at bridegrooms on any 
part of the estate where I’m in charge. Come back to your senses. 
What the devil have you been doing?” 

“Let me go,” cried Cameron. “TI didn’t mean anything, Jim— 
at least, I— My head seems on fire. Am I going mad? Did 
I fancy I saw— Don’t tell me it was her and that beast of a 
G. M.—in the church, together!” 
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“But I must tell you, because it was. Get a hold on your- 
self, man; they’ll be out in a minute. Don’t go making a— Why 
did you never answer her letters or telegrams? Yes, I'll let you 
go if you stay where you are.” 

“Letters? Consuelo’s? Why didn’t she answer mine? She 
never wrote; it was mostly because of that that I came back 
oe I’d seven months’ leave saved up and I find her—oh, my 
God!” 

“Cameron, you know you'd quarreled with her before you left. 
Why, you—” . 

“Yes, but it was only nonsense—she knew that. I swear we 
neither of us took it seriously.” 

“Seems she did—in the absence of letters or—” 

“You great lumping carthorse, can’t you see? No letters! No 
letters! Why, it was Ratcliffe I saw 
standing with him as his best man. 
Ratcliffe! The postmaster—whose 
wife spends three times his 
salary. Now do you see, you bat?” 

“Gad, Charley, I’m afraid I do. 
You’re in a hole, my boy. You've 
been done in, and I’m dashed sorry. 
They say the G. M. always does 
get his fancies in the end. You 
remember Mrs. Cope—with the eyes 
—and that poor little coolie wom—” 

“Tf I didn’t know—if it wasn’t— 
well, you’d drive a fellow mad, you 
chunk of lumber. But the game isn’t 
quite up yet; there’s— They’re com- 
ing out. I must see her. Don’t hold 
me, or I'll kill you.” 

“Go along, but I'll come too. 
What good do you think you're going 
to do? Married—married; you 
can’t take her away from her hus- 
band. What do you suppose I’d 
have done to anyone who tried to 
take Al from me?” 

The younger man stopped, his feet 
in a drift of fallen orange flowers. 

“T never thought of that,” he 
breathed. 

“Of what?” 

“Taking Alice.” 

“Oh, look here, you’ve got a touch of the sun. Let me bring 
oe into the hotel. You're not fit to be out. There they come; 
ion’t—”’ = 

“I’m going to speak to her.” He burst away, and almost ran 
to meet the wedding party. 

The fierce squalls of best Patna and third-grade coolie that 
distinguished all the weddings of Tarabora had begun to blow in 
earnest; the ground was white with rice; bride and bridegroom 
were dodging and stooping. Spectators so busy that no one—at 
first—had any attention to spare. But in a minute or two it be- 
came clear to everybody that something beyond the usual wed- 
ding turmoil was afoot; people stood clear, dropped to the ground 
their half-emptied bags of rice and confetti, and stared with all 
their eyes. 


long time. 
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EDDING’S great motor, in charge of a coolie chauffeur, stood 

waiting under an arch of palms. The bride, pale and ex- 
quisite in her simple linen gown, with a close-fitting white motor- 
bonnet, was drawing her long cloak about her before mounting 
into the car. Redding stood close behind. His shoulder was 
toward Cameron; it was impossible to tell whether he saw 
anything or not. 

“Get in, my dear, get in,” he said to the bride, putting his 
hand under her elbow. “Hurry; this crowd is enough to make 
you faint.” He grinned beneath his mustache. 

“Always gets his fancies in the end—” whispered some mocking 
devil in Charley Cameron’s ear. 

“I’m damned if he gets this one,” said the young overseer, so 
loud that the sister of “Mrs. Cope with the eyes,” heard him 
and turned red. But nobody else in that seething crowd had eyes 
or thoughts for anyone save gold-haired Consuelo in linen dress, 
that was not whiter than she turned, when Charley’s young brown 
fingers closed suddenly over the veiny hand of the G. M. and 
tossed it from her arm. 

I think, in that brief second, she knew all—before she had had 
time to turn from the step of the car and see her lover’s manly, 
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beautiful face glowing close to hers, before his cry of “Consuelo!” 
reached -her ear. 

“Charley!” she said, as if she had just been waiting for him to 
come. Then she seemed to remember, and drew back, with a 
chilling stare. Be 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Cameron. I don’t know why you came back to 
Tarabora. Will you please stand out of the way, and let me 
get in?” she asked. 

“Yes, damn you, Cameron, what do you mean by it?” de- 
manded the G. M.—just ten seconds too late to save his credit 
among the riders of the canefields. They did not much care for 
him and they did like Charley Cameron more than a little, but 
no one would have lifted a finger had the G. M. knocked the dis- 
turber of his happiness into the roadside rain. In fact, they 
would have viewed the act with 
strong approval. It was what a man 
ought to do. 

Instead the G. M. cursed, and 
backed off from Cameron. The 
action might have been meant to 
draw Consuelo away; he certainly 
had placed his hand on her arm again 
—the other arm. Charley still kept 
his hold. But it was not so inter- 
preted. A low, mocking murmur ran 
through the ranks of the crowd. It 
came from the men; the women were 
gaping and crying—some because 
they pitied Consuelo, but most «be- 
cause they were angered at the 
slight put on that hero of Tarabora’s 
womankind, the dignified, splendid 
General Manager. How could a 
mere overseer dare? 

Consuelo: spoke their thought. 

“T don’t know how you dare,” she 
said. “Please take your hand away. 
Mr. Redding and I want to start.” 

“You aren’t going to start, Con- 
suelo,” was Cameron’s reply, given 
with a curious, quiet surety that 
puzzled the watching Garland. What 
was at the bottom of this? 

“If you make any more dis- 
turbance, I'll have the police remove 
you, Cameron,” fussed Redding in his G. M. voice. 

“T must speak to Consuelo.” 

“Mrs. Redding doesn’t wish to be troubled.” The G. M. put 
his foot on the step; Consuelo had taken her seat. She leaned 
out over the side of the car. 

“You can—you can say what you have to say before my hus- 
band.” She spoke, somewhat unsteadily. One Ivy, under the 
orange tree, engaged to Overseer Jack Conway, began to sob. 

“T’ve two things to say,” stated Cameron. He was very quiet 
now, but if one looked at his eyes! 

“One is this: I wrote to you, I telegraphed to you. You didn't 
get my letters or wires. Did you write to me?” 

Consuelo’s lips had fallen apart; they were not red now, but 
the color of a pale kid glove; they showed her teeth within. 

Redding had taken his seat now; Cameron kept his hand on 
the door. 

“T think you had better stand back,” said the General Man- 
ager. “My dear, I don’t want to reprove you exactly, but is this 
the place or the time— I’m sure you will see. Let’s get on. 
and you can talk to this young man, if you wish, on another 
occasion. Mrs. Garland,”—to Jim’s Alice, who had come forward, 
—“I think you'd better tell Consuelo—” 

Alice, anxious to avoid a scene, leaned into the car. 

“Con,” she said, “Mr. Redding’s right; this isn’t the time to 
make a fuss; it’s too |— I mean, you had better not stop, dearest. 
Everyone’s staring. Oh, do go on!” 

“T—” began Consuelo again. She stared round her, saw, what 
she had scarce been conscious of before, the crowd of gaping 
faces, and flushed scarlet. Once more she looked about her, as a 
wild, captured thing might look when the doors of its prison are 
opening before it, and gentle, unrelenting hands are pushing it in. 
Then she pulled down her veil and sank back. 

“You can go on,” she said. 

“Before God, you shall not!” said Cameron. He sprang up 
her side of the car, leaned roughly on her shoulder and whispered 
one sentence—two sentences—in her ear. 
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Consuelo gave a scream, stood up, fumbled with the doorhandle 
and then sprang right out of the car over the low door. 

“Damn you, sir, what are you saying to my wife?” cried the 
, M. 
P sul nobody minded the G. M., discredited idol and man of 
straw from henceforth on Tarabora. Nobody even saw where he 
went or what he did. The eyes of the whole crowd were focused 
on the bride; hurrying away on the arm of her stepsister, with 
ameron ql 
CrTake me home, Allie,” they heard the girl sob. “Oh, take 
me home.” And the door of the Garland house, in a minute, 
closed behind the bride. 


‘THOUGH heaven fell and homes perished, the work of the 

Company had to go on. At half-past one Jim Garland 
sounted his afternoon horse and cantered off down a cajion of 
seen cane, leaving his wife almost in hysterics, Consuelo in- 
sible in a darkened room, and the General Manager on the 
veranda steps, cursing the coolie who had just answered his knock, 
and told him that the Memsahib was too sick to see anyone. Gar- 
und would have given a good deal to find and 
ulk to Cameron before he left, but that devastator 
of peaceful households had disappeared, and no 
one knew where he had gone. 

It was a devil of a day, generally speaking— 
and the lunch, though a man didn’t care to men- 
tion that, hadn’t been fit to eat. 

He came home at sundown to a house still dis- 
turbed, a wife divided between trembling relief 
and quivering dismay, and a sister-in-law who ob- 
stinately shut herself up and refused all explana- 
tion of anything. The cooky-boy—whom Garland 
shamelessly examined, contrary to all the etiquette 
of Tarabora—had an amazing tale to tell of the 
Great Sahib, who, it seemed, had 
walked up and down outside the 
house till near dusk, as one dis- 
tracted, and had then gone home 
by devious ways crying into his 
handkerchief when there was no 
one there to see (deponent being 
silent as to how, under these cir- 
cumstances, he had gained the 
knowledge he retailed). Cooky- 
boy added that there was a devil 
walking alongside of the Great 
Sahib; it evidently meant to fol- 
low him to his home. It was not 
a nice kind of devil; Indians knew 
all about it, but white Sahibs 
never believed. 

At this point Alice, with very 
red eyes, came out and told Gar- 
land that a note had come from 
Cameron; she had seen it, and it 
only said that he would call some- 
lime next day, probably about 
two o'clock. Con wouldn’t say 
anything—that is, she only said, 
“You’d better not know,” and 
laughed and cried together. 

Who had brought the note? A 
coolie from the wireless station. 
And would Jim come in at once, 
because«she had managed to make 
him a beefsteak pudding, in spite 
of everything, and it wouldn't 
stand any more boiling. 

It was a disturbed and talka- 9 
tive evening in Tarabora, on the 
whole; but after all, the world had to go on, though general man- 
agers were parted from their brides, and there was all to-morrow’s 
work to think of, and people had to get sleep. So midnight and 
peace fell together on the island and the town. And at sunrise, 
when the purple leaf-stalks of the canes cradled each an entire 
and perfect amethyst of dew, and the world was full of gray 
shadows and blue smoke, the riders rode away to the fields, 
leaving behind them a row of tranquil little bungalows inhabited 
by wives and babies and cooky-boys and happiness. With the first 
call of the whistle, they came clattering back, intent upon baths 
and drinks and luncheons—and rode straight into Tragedy. 
















All through Tarabora town, women were running in and 
out of each other’s houses, children crying unheeded, cooky- 
boys idling without reproof. From more than one bungalow came 
sounds of hysteric sobbing. Smells of burning here and there 
declared unheard-of misfortunes in kitchens. The doctor was 
visible, coming out of one house, and making for another. Never, 
since the year when the cholera came to the island, had such con- 
fusion, such distress made dark the sun of the tropic day. 

Jim Garland, coming upon these sights at the turn of the road, 
set vicious spurs to his horse, flung himself off at his gate; and 
rushed up the steps of the veranda. An outbreak of bubonic 
plague was the least thing that he feared. 

He was confronted by the sight of Cameron, sitting on a 
lounge, with both arms round Consuelo. Consuelo was kissing 
him and crying. 

“Con!” shouted the outraged brother-in-law. “While you’re in 
my house and Alice’s, I’ll thank you to remember that you’re a 
married woman.” 

“No, I’m not,” said the girl, taking Cameron’s handkerchief 
out of his pocket and drying her eyes with it. “I’m not married 


a bit.” 
“Why, I saw you—” 
“No, no! Charley 


says we aren’t married. 
Charley says—” 

A scream broke from 
the back veranda. 


“There! Some wom- 
an’s just come in and 
told Alice. Go to her, 


Jim; it’s better she 
should hear it from—” 
Jim had gone. 
“Charley,” said Con- 
suelo, smoothing down 
her heavy coils of red- 
gold hair, and looking 
adoringly into his face, 


Cameron reached 
for a revolver and 
went out, with 
Garland, onto 
the veranda. A 


body of Indians “tell me all about it 
was coming down TOW. How much do the 
preps ile people in the town 


know?” 

“What you do—that 
Strake has been marrying people illegally 
all the time he’s been here, and that most 
of them aren’t husbands and wives.” 

“Isn’t it perfectly awful? I wonder we 
dare to be happy about such a thing.” 

“Well, you know, I didn’t give it out 
till I'd got the radio from the solicitor I 
was employing in Melbourne, telling me 
there’d be a special act passed at once to 
legalize all the marriages. That’s why I 
made you keep it dark. I had to tell you, 
to prevent your going off with that devil 
of a G. M. Whatever made you—” 

“There'll be time to talk about all that 
by and by,” interrupted the girl, with 
flushed cheeks. “When you think you're 
deserted, and the whole island is laughing 
at you— Oh, by the way, I think he’s 
taking it pretty hard. He’s shut himself 
up since yesterday, and never come out of 
his room.” 

“He’s not the only one,” stated Cameron 
coolly. “Strake is shut up in mine, with 
the door locked.” 

“Oh! Why?” 

“Thought it safer. He came to me him- 
self—cringing. Afraid they’d lynch him 
or something, once it was known. Don’t tell anyone where he is. 
We'll smuggle him off by the next boat. We don’t owe him a 
grudge, do we, Con?” 

“No,” laughed the girl, “How did you find out?” 

“By the merest chance—a group photo of your sister’s wedding. 
You were in it, you know, so I kept it. And a man at the 
hotel where I was staying recognized Strake as a fellow named 
Smith, who had been Dissenting minister in a little hole in New 
Zealand years ago, and left under a cloud. He didn’t remember 
what it was. But he said he could swear to the face. So I got 
detectives on, and they worked it out (Continued on page 99) 
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The Gelatine 


Woman 


How Mrs. Knox has built up a famous business 


By DOROTHY BARSTOW 


NCE upon a time—back in February of 1912, to be exact— 

a business man alighted at the trolley-station in Johnstown, 
New York. The snow lay all around, and of taxicabs there were 
none. 

“Where’s this Mrs. Knox?” the business man asked the station- 
agent. 

The station-man answered, pointing out the way with evident 
pride. 

The business man looked ruefully at the two feet of snow that 
covered the landscape. Then he set manfully out to wade 
through it. 

“I suppose this woman-run factory will be a ramshackle, one- 
horse affair,” he thought. It might have been the hardness of the 
going that caused the pessimistic reflections. Anyway, the busi- 
ness man admits he was hardly expecting to be brought up sud- 
denly before a handsome new concrete building with the great 
letters KNox GELATINE across the top. 

But when he arrived at the factory door and saw the clean, 
many-windowed walls towering above him and noticed the neat- 
ness and order that was so obvious about the place, he experi- 
enced a sudden change of heart. 

“Dear me,” he told himself, “it’s a shame to track snow all 
over her hallway.” 

He opened the door and stepped gingerly in, shaking the snow 
off as best he could. And there, before his eyes, with its purpose 
written large upon it, was a nice new broom! 
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“Just like a woman!” he murmured, applying the broom indus- 
triously. Somehow, he was reminded of the First Woman Kip- 
ling tells us about, who, being dissatisfied with living in the 
First Man’s wild ways, picked out a nice dry cave, hung a wild 
horse’s hide tail down over the opening and said: “Wipe your 
feet, dear, when you come in, and now we'll keep house.” 

Mrs. Knox, the business man and I were comfortably en- 
sconced in the business man’s office when this interview took 
place. “That story, to me, is typical of Mrs. Knox’s concern,” 
said the business man as he finished the recital of his first visit 
to the Knox Gelatine Factory. “The hand of the woman is 
everywhere apparent in the Knox Gelatine Company, to the great 
advantage of the business. Mrs. Knox has introduced into it 
any number of housekeeping ideas which have contributed so 
largely to its tremendous growth under 
her administration.” 

“It’s the other way around,” re- 
torted Mrs. Knox laughingly; “run- 
ning my business has taught me a lot 
about how to run my house.” 

“But your model kitchen must have 
shown you the necessity for labor- 
saving devices in your factory; your 
housekeeping instinct must have been 
largely responsible for your sanitary 
method of packing and sealing your 
gelatine. It seems perfectly logical to 
me that your woman’s knowledge of 
food-requirements for your own fam- 
ily would show you the need for the 
most up-to-date methods of food- 
preparation for the rest of the world.” 
The business man said this last with 
something of an air of triumph. 

Mrs. Knox looked at him pityingly. 
“You know I built the model factory 
first; then I felt that I knew enough 
to build a model kitchen,” she said. 

“Maybe you are both right,” I 
couldn’t help reflecting as I hastily 
thought over Mrs. Knox’s remarkable 
career aS owner and manager of one 
of the most successful and most sani- 
tary food-faciories in the world. 
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Twelve years ago, on the death of her husband, Charles B. 
Knox, ‘Mrs. Knox inherited the Knox Gelatine Factory. Mr. 
Knox had started the factory in 1891. At that time little enough 
was known about the preparation of dainty gelatine desserts for 
the table. He had an uphill fight to establish his business, and 
died, unfortunately, before he reaped the full reward of his 
Jabors. 

Mrs. Knox then found herself in possession of the business 
at the most critical moment of its existence. She sat down 
quietly to contemplate her possessions. There was the factory, 
a wooden structure in those days; but there were also a news- 

per and other investments. 

Should she turn ail the enterprises over to a manager, and 
content herself with a word of advice here and there? 

“I saw that either I must run the business myself,’ Mrs. Knox 
confided to me, “or I must employ a manager. If I had done 
that, I suppose by the time my boys were of age, the business 
would have belonged to the manager.” 

So the very next week after her husband’s death, Mrs. Knox 
took up her duties in the office, where she has remained ever 

















since. And in the twelve years since she has been its actual 
manager, the Knox gelatine business has increased two hundrett 
per cent! 

The first thing that she did was to put expert accountants to 
work, in order that she might know just where she stood, and have 
a standard of accounting to live up to in future years. Building 
for the future is one of Mrs. Knox’s pet ideas, you see. After 
that, the newspaper and the office-building were put on a thor- 
oughly paying basis. 

The next thing was to build the new factory. This was an 
enormous undertaking, but one that she felt absolutely essential 
to the growth of her business. And so the fine new building 
which so impressed the business man was erected after Mrs. 
Knox’s own plans. It is a model factory in every particular, 
from the almost human machinery which does the entire packing 
and boxing of the gelatine, to the rest-rooms and lunch-rooms for 
the comfort of her employees. 

Not content with perfection inside the factory, Mrs. Knox 
bought the surrounding property and remodeled the cottages for 
her employees, so that the whole neigh- (Continued on page 105) 
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F there is anything more fascinating in this world than a baby’s 

foot, it has not been discovered. Ask Mrs. A. L. Day of 
Danvers, Massachusetts, and she will tell you that nothing more 
fascinating ever will be discovered. And it is just because Mrs. 
Day always felt as she still does about babies’ feet that she 
made it her life-work to conserve them. She had ideas about 
the containers of babies’ feet—so to speak—otherwise their shoes. 
She made a shoe one day by hand and had it examined by ortho- 
pedic experts. “Right,” said they. So Mrs. Day went ahead. 
She made a set of models and exhibited them to the heads of 
infants’ wear departments in big city stores, and their desir- 
ability was at once apparent. Order them? Of course they’d 
order them. And they did. 


Below you may see a photograph of the factory which has grown out of 
Mrs. Day’s interest in babies’ shoes. 








OR some time Mrs. Day had her 

original baby shoes made for her 
from models; then one day she came 
to the conclusion that only by the 
acquisition of a factory of her own 
could she win the success which her 
idea justified. Being a New England 
woman, she set about acquiring that 
factory and here it is, just as it ap- 
pears to Mrs. Day every morning that 
she enters it. It’s a long stride from 
the first models she made herself from 
soft fabrics to this modern factory, 
just as it’s a long span from Mrs. 
Day’s own two hands to the three 
hundred “hands” (pairs) that she em- 
ploys in her factory. Her success is 
just another example of an_alert- 
minded woman turning into a com- 
mercial success the thing that was of 
interest to her as a woman, that in 
her case happened to be babies’ feet. 


Photograph covvrichted hv ‘‘International”’ 
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T was the music that first attracted his attention. It came 

stealing softly through the wide-open door and out into the 
street where he stood, lonely, shivering, but very erect. For a 
moment he remained quite still; and then, as though moved by 
some sudden impulse, he crept nearer. Now he could plainly 
hear the high; birdlike notes of the first violins, the deeper, more 
impressive sounds that came from the ’cellos, the wail of the 
clarionet. Mixed with the music was the laughter of young 

le. 

ie shivered a little again, not because the night-wind had 
caught him, but because some memory had been suddenly stirred. 
He seemed to know instinctively what was happening inside the 
hall. There was a dance going on; there were young folks gayly 
tripping along the polished floor, smiling into each other’s eyes, 
heedless of the morrow, forgetful of everything save their own 
crowded hour of enjoyment. 

He could see the scene quite plainly; it was the seeing of it 
that brought the strange idea into his mind. He laughed then, 
Jaughed at the sheer absurdity of it, and looked down at his 
clothes. The coat he wore was green with age; his trousers 
were baggy and frilled at the bottoms; his shoes were old, 
cracked, and held together by pieces of blackened twine. His 
hat—he glanced at it mirthlessly as he took it from his head— 
was the most ancient thing of all. 

The hat was the one thing that linked him with the days that 
were dead. When, in the long ago, he had paid his money for 
it, he was as other men—free to walk the streets with head held 
high, able to look the whole world in the face, happy, prosperous, 
the world at his feet. Now— 

He muttered a little as the memories scorched him, and shuffled 
away to a darkened corner. What was the good of thinking of 
other days at a moment like this? He had made his bed; what 
else was there to do but lie on it? There was no one to blame 
but himself. With eyes wide open he had plunged to his ruin, joy- 
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fully at first, for there were days and nights of glorious delight; 
with less eagerness later, for he could see the way he was drifting; 
and then, last of all, desperately in a wild, maddéned attempt to 
bring back all he had lost. , 

Lost! The word could be used as an epitaph for his grave when 
the grand, much-to-be-desired moment arrived for him to be laid 
away. Lost! It told the whole story of his life. He had lost 
honor, friends, wife, position, everything that counted. And it 
was his own fault. 

He stood for a while motionless, watching the carriages and cars 
as they pulled up to the door of the hall. The idea—the absurd, 
laughable thing that had drifted into his mind—was growing. 
Subconsciously he was drumming a toe on the hard pavement. 
In the distant days he too had loved dancing; but it was not of 
that he thought now; what he wanted was the warmth, the shelter, 
the hospitality of the dancing-room. He wanted to walk, for 
the last time, down the slippery floor. He hungered for the 
chance of looking into the sparkling eyes of women, to hear the 
chatter of men, to listen, entranced, to the music. 

The idea grew. ; 

Why shouldn’t he satisfy his strange craving? He asked him- 
self that, a dozen times. It was a fancy-dress affair, and he surely 
wore a costume that was sufficiently grotesque. Almost in front of 
him, as he pondered, a motorcar stopped; the man against the 
wall laughed in his throat when he saw who stepped from it. 

He was a young enough man, and good-looking, too, in spite 
of his attempted tramp’s costume. Some one from the doorway 
hailed him, and came forward with a shout. 

“My word,” he called, “what a costume! 
posed to be?” 

“A tramp. How do you like it?” 

“Tt’s great! Why, you look like one of those American jugglers 
one sees at a music hall. I say, I wish I had thought of something 
original like that.” 


What are you sup- 





“That old fellow looks the 


thing to the life. Bit too clean, don’t you think? Cleverly done, though!” 


‘By Jove!”’ he heard some one remark. 
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Now he knew! Save for some small differences, she was almost a replica of — 
of— He shook the thought away from him, and stirred uneasily in his seat. 


They passed on. The man leaning against the wall was still 
chuckling. It was at that moment that the idea reached fruition. 
There was a crowd moving into the hall as he turned his head. 
There were cavaliers, clowns, shepherdesses, cowboys, Spanish 
maidens; the variety of them was astonishing. The man with 
the idea straightened his shoulders, pulled down the end of his 
a. touched the brim of his remnant of a hat and fell in at the 
ck. 

He realized that he was taking a chance. If anyone called upon 
him to produce a ticket, he was done. But the risk, he told him- 
self, was worth while. Smiling a little, and making a valiant 
attempt to look: thoroughly unconcerned, he walked slowly for- 
ward with the chattering crowd. 

His heart seemed to be bumping in his throat when he neared 
the two flunkies guarding the bottom of the staircase. Only 
one looked at him, and he appeared to be doing his best to hide a 
snicker. 

“Obviously thinks I’m well made up,” commented the man to 
himself. “Anyway, I’m through.” 

He still followed the crowd, and once inside the dancing-room, 

‘ made straight for the buffet. There, in a voice he had not used 
for years, he called for something to give him courage. Then he 
turned his eyes on the room. 

It was all his imagination had pictured. “ The years, after all, 
had not brought many changes. Certainly the hoppy thing that 
did duty for a waltz was not so graceful as the one:of the old 
days, but everything else was much the same. He was steadier 
and nearer to the part he was playing as he strolled down the 
room in search of a seat. He believed he was almost happy. 

He did not need to warn himself that there were many watch- 
ing him. But— 

“By Jove!” he heard some one remark. “That old fellow looks 
the thing to the life. Bit too clean, though, don’t you think? A 
dirtier chin and a dirtier collar are all that he wants. Cleverly 
done, though!” 

Twice he walked the length of the hall before finding a seat that 
suited him. By then he had become quite accustomed to his 
new environment. He felt secure, more or less content, almost 
at his ease. The chair he selected was beneath the small stage 
where the orchestra was; as he dropped into it, he sighed softly, 
and rubbed a trembling finger over his eyes. 

He discovered, after a while, that his whole attention was 
centered on a young girl dancing in a set twenty yards away. It 
shocked him a little to find that he had been watching her for quite 
ten minutes—why, he did not know. He was quite sure he had 
never seen her before. She was young—no more than eighteen, 
he thought—and wonderfully sweet and attractive. 


He asked himself, rather 
crossly, why it was he 
watched her. Was it her 
costume? It couldn’t even 
be that, for she did not 
stand out prominently 
comparison with the others, 
Was it her youth, her beauty, 
her slim form, her rippling 
laughter, her obvious inno. 
cence, her complete enjoy. 
ment? He shook his head. 
Then was it her face? He 
nodded at that. It was her 
face—not the beautv in it, 
not the happiness that came 
in the wake of her vac | 
smile, but the somethirg 
elusive in it that for ‘Le life 
of him he could not place. 
And as the dance finigucd, 
he felt compelled to litt him- 
self from his seat and follow 
her. 

Having dared so much, he 
was quite prepared to go to 
extremes now. He must find 
a way of holding her in con- 
versation, if only for a 
moment. How to do it 
baffled him. As he hesitated, 
he felt a tap on his shoulder. 

“Say, old chap,” said a 
cheery voice. “I’ve just got 
to congratulate you. I did think my get-up was good, but yours 
—well, it’s the best thing I’ve ever seen.” 

He turned, to look into the face of the amateur tramp he had 
seen step from the car outside the hall. He mumbled something, 
but his eyes were still on the girl. 

“Thanks, thanks!” he said quickly. “Do you happen to know 
the young lady dressed as a Breton fishing-maid?” 

“Why, of course. Would you like an introduction?” 

“If you would be so kind.” 

He realized that he was trying to look his best as the gir! 
approached. But he felt confused, and he did not catch her name 
as his newly made acquaintance mumbled it. 

“I've looked at you several times,” said the girl sweetly, as she 
extended her hand. “I think you are magnificent.” 

“It’s kind of you to say so.” He wondered afterward how he 
had managed to get the words out of his mouth. “I too have 
been watching you. You look very charming.” 

“Thank you. But tell me, where did you find such a weird 
costume?” 

“Oh’—his voice trembled a little—‘‘I happened to have it by 
me. 

“How fortunate! Would you like to see my program?” She 
asked the question shyly, as though it occurred to her that she 
was making too great an advance. She seemed to sense intuitive- 
ly that he himself would not ask. 

He choked for a moment, and threw back the thin hair that 
curled down over his forehead. When he spoke again, his voice 
was hoarse and heavy with emotion. 

“You mean you will give me a dance?” he asked. 

“T would like to,” she answered, looking down to the floor. 
“There is only one left. I have kept it purposely. May I make a 
confession?” 

“Please do.” 

He was amazed at the fact that now he was talking to her quite 
naturally. It seemed to him that he had known her all his life. 

“I have been watching you ever since you arrived,” she said 
laughingly. “I don’t know why, but you attracted me strangely. 
I was hoping you would ask me for a dance.” 

“T am getting old, my dear,” he murmured. 

“Does that mean that you would rather sit out?” 

“Tt does, but it wouldn’t be fair to you. You are young—you 
know all the new dances—while I—well, I am getting old, and I 
fear the dances of to-day are beyond me.” 

“But I would like to sit out with you.” 

“Would you?” 

There was real hunger in his tone, and as he spoke, he stretched 
out his hand for the card. 
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THE LOVING CUP 
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“Number twelve?” he questioned. 

“Please.” ; sisi ‘ 

Her eyes were sparkling. He. scribbled his initials against the 
number. ‘ 

“J shall come for you,” be said. 

“J shall never forgive you if you forget,” she laughed, as she 
laid a tiny hand on his wrist. 

It was as though she had touched him with a red-hot wire. 
Ye stumbled back dazedly, but he knew he was smiling—either 
hat or grinning foolishly. When he looked up again, she had 
one. He foliowed her with his gleaming eyes until she rejoined 

er friends. Then he strolled back to his seat. 

As each dance finished, he glared savagely at the number board. 
Yould namber twelve never come? It was an eternity of waiting 
»-him, sitting hunched up in his seat beneath the orchestra. Even 

/yiusiy~had become an irritation. Why had she so fascinated 
vita, why was he so anxious to create a good impression? 

He tied*to look at the matter sanely. He hadn’t fallen in love 
ith her—at least, not in the usual way. There was no question 
f’<nAtiment in it at all. It would have been ridiculous if there 
ad beém. He was an outcast—homeless, friendless, penniless. 

And she! How was he to know who she was? The daughter of 
a peer, perhaps, or at least the daughter of some fine family. 
Oh, no, it wasn’t love! Perhaps, he told himself, he would never 
know the real reason. Perhaps... . 

He came to himself with a jerk as the orchestra crashed out the 
introduction to a two-step. The number on the board was twelve! 
Steadying himself with an effort, he stepped out to greet her. 

She welcomed him with a glad little cry and took his arm. The 
very touch of her thrilled him. He stumbled once as they made 
for an alcove, and complained of his eyes. He could have fainted 
a few seconds later, for he felt the pressure on his arm tighten. 

He was glad when at last they reached their chairs. Never 
in his life had he felt so weak, so helpless, and yet so deliriously 
happy. As she settled herself beside him, she kept up a stream 
of small talk. He made no attempt to answer, for there was a 
jump in his throat, and a, mist was obscuring his vision. It was 
all he could do to keep upright in 
his place. 

Recovering a little, he chanced 
to glance at her as she peered into 
the ballroom. It was then, like a 
flash of lightning, that realization 
came to him. He could only see 
her profile, but that was all-suf- o 
ficient. He knew, in an instant, vita 
why she had attracted him. Those gf 
dancing eyes, the slight tilt of her 4 
nose, the red, parted lips, the 
heaped-up mass of brown hair— 
were not they all terrible, unfor- 
gettable items in his memories? 
Now he knew! Save for some small differences, 
she was almost a replica of—of— 

He shook the thought away from him, and 
stirred uneasily in his seat. Why was he remem- 
bering? She was throwing him back across the 
years. Unconsciously she was lashing into life 
the thoughts and things he had hoped were dead. 
Yes, yes, she was very like her; he was gazing 
hungrily into her face when she broke the spell. 

“Look!” she cried delightedly. “They are lin- 
ing up for the parade. They are going to select 
the prize-winners. You must be in this. You 
are certain to win!” 

She caught at his hand and commenced pulling 
him toward the ballroom. His head was swim- 
ming; he felt as helpless as a match-stick caught 
in a swirl of waters. 

“T’d rather not go,” he stammered. “I—I—” 

If his life had been at stake, he could not have 
spoken further. The strain of it all was tremendous, and she was 
still pulling him toward the center of the room. 

“But you must,” she pleaded. “I know you will win, for every- 
one is talking of your costume. You may get the first prize— 
it is a magnificent loving-cup.” 

“T don’t want it,” he said weakly. 

“Please, please, for my sake.” 

It was all that was needed. He was stooping again as he took 
his place in the line. The girl was still holding his arm, and 
squeezing it in her excitement. The man swayed drunkenly. 





How he kept on his feet, he did not know. When it was all 
over, he had a confused recollection of some one coming toward 
him and placing a loving-cup in his arms, of a great ‘burst of 
cheering, of much laughter, and of a girl’s sweet voice in his ear. 

“There! Didn’t I tell you?” 

She was repeating it as she sank into the chair in the alcove. He 
was afraid to look at her, but he knew her eyes were shining with 
youthful delight. She was as pleased as though she had won 
it herself. 

When he looked down, the cup was still in his arms. It seemed 
to be burning a hole in him. As he bent down to place it on the 
floor, a woman, rather elderly, but still handsome, and a man, 
very young, turned the corner of the alcove. 

The woman gasped when she saw the couple before her; the 

young man, smiling, 

ea increased his pace. 
“My dance, I think, 
Miss Crawford,” he 


; said, looking down at 

f the girl. 
She must have seen 
f the look of absolute 
f terror that swept into 












pe the outcast’s face as 
her name was men- 
tioned, and an ex- 
pression of wonder 
ie ay came into her own. 

: For half a moment 
she hesitated. Then: 

“I shall see you 
again, I hope,” she 
murmured, as she 
moved away on the 
a arm of her partner. 
: / “Thank you so much!” 
> The outcast’s lower 
jaw had dropped, and 
the look of terror was 
deepening. 

“Good Lord!” he 
whispered to himself. 

Something in his 
brain was clicking out 
a question. Crawford! 
Crawford! Was this 

only another coincidence? How 

came it that her name was 

Crawford, the same as _ his 

own? From the opening of 
the alcove the elderly woman, 
after nodding at the couple going 
out, moved. A yard from him 
the woman looked down. Her 
eyes were blazing. 

“So it’s you, is it?” she said in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“Marion!” he spluttered help- 
lessly. “Marion!” 

“So you’ve come back,” said 
the woman with an ill-concealed 
sneer. “What is your little game? 
What have you told her?” 

“Told whom? I don’t know 
what you mean.” ; 

“Don’t lie! I have been told 
you have been watching her. since 
the beginning of the dance. Why 
are you dressed in this way? Is 
it a costume?” 

“It is my only suit,” he 
answered, with a half-smile. “They’ve given me a prize for it.” 

“Tell me”—she gripped him by the arm—“what have you said?” 

“To whom?” 

“To Ethel—your daughter.” 

“My daughter!” It was a shriek, and it was followed by a 
burst of shrill, hysterical laughter. 

No wonder the girl had attracted him. It was father-love that 
had so wonderfully brought them together. He had heard there 
was a child soon after the crash came, but at that time he was 
too concerned with himself to bother much. 
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“She must never know,” came a voice in his ear—his wife’s 
voice. “She thinksyou are dead. I told her that -years ago. 
She—she is always speaking of the daddy she never knew. And 
now you’ve come back!” 

With an effort he pulled himself to his feet and squared his chin. 

“You want her to keep on thinking I’m dead?” he asked quite 
steadily. “Why?” 

“The man she loves may break the engagement if he finds that 
you are her father.” 

“But why? Who is he?” 

“Frank Stanford.” 

“Stanford! Is he the son of 
the man who helped to ruin me?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you will let her marry a 
man with that breed in him?” 

“He is not like his father. He 
is more like his mother, the 
gentle, patient soul whose heart 
Stanford broke—as you, Jim, 
broke mine. I have watched him 
closely, I know the kind of boy 
he is. He will make a good hus- 
band for Ethel.” 

“Ts he here to-night?” 

“Yes. You may have seen him. 

He is dressed as a tramp.” 

“Good heavens!” said Craw- 
ford. 

It was the other tramp who had 
introduced him to his daughter. 

“Well,” he exclaimed hopeless- 
ly, “what do you want me to do?” 

“She must never know.” 

“Never?” 

“You have done without her 
for twenty years, and without 
me, Jim. Why, oh, why have you come back 
to-night? . What is it you want?” 

He shook as though palsied. There seemed to 
be an inference in her tone. 

“T want nothing,” he answered, raising his voice. 
“Until you told me, I didn’t know she was my 
daughte?, although she attracted me from the first, 
and I marked the points of resemblance between 
her and you. But if you think I’ve come back to 
—to blackmail you, you are wrong. I’ve not 
descended to that yet.” He lifted his eyes and 
surveyed his wife. “The years have dealt kindly 
with you, Marion,” he said. 

“We are both older,” she answered, with a little 
break in her voice. “Where have you been all this 
time, Jim?” 

“Everywhere. The wide world has been my 
marching-ground. You see what I am now.” 

“Ves,” 

“My own fault. I hoped I would never see 
you again, although, Marion, I want you to know 
that there has never been an hour that was not 
filled with memories of you. It’s twenty years, z 
girlie! Ah, well!” tls 

He pulled himself upright and stroked his chin. There ‘\' 4 
was something of pride in his face. s 

“T’m still Jim Crawford,” he said. “In the old days 
I had a code. The remains of it are still with me.” 

“You'll think of her happiness, Jim?” 

“Of nothing else. She shall not know. But there is 
something I want you to do for me, Marion. I want 
to be alone again with my little girl, if only fora moment.” 

“You wont tell her?” 

“T swear I will not. I want her to be happy.” 

“Stay here,” she said. “I'll send her to you.” 

“Good-by, Marion,” said Crawford, as she turned. 

He was leaning for support against the back of a chair when the 
girl returned to the alcove. 

“My dear, my dear!” he babbled as he led her to a seat. 

“T’ve been speaking to your mother,” he said after a little 
pause. “She has told me you are to be married. I am an old 
man, dear, and I want you to be happy. Will you forgive an old 
man’s question?” 

“Why, of course!” 
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“You love the man you are to marry?” 
“With all my heart.” 
“You are certain he will always be good to you?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
“If he is not,"—Crawford gripped hard at the back of the 
chair—“I shall come back and kill him.” 
He moved as he spoke, picked up the loving-cup, and placed 
it in her lap. 
“It is. the best I can 
!” she gasped with delight. “Is it really for me?” 
“T wish I could give you more.” 
“But you cannot. When I am married, I shall look at the cup 
and think of the dear tramp I met at the ball.” ~ 
“T am a real tramp,” said Crawford under his breath. 
“Real!” Her eyes widened. 
He only nodded. Then he bent low and lifted her hand to his 
lips. : 
“Good-by, my dear,” he murmured chokingly, “good-by!” 
Next moment he stumbled toward the ballroom. 
Halfway down the stairs a faint voice came to him. He turned 
slowly; his wife was holding out her arms. 
“T can’t let you go, Jim,” she whispered. “We must find some 
way.” 
“You are forgetting my daughter.” 
“Oh, but it’s you now, Jim. Let us zo 
back to the alcove. We have twenty 
years to make up for. Come, Jimmy 


It was the old name that fractured the 
resolution he had made. They were back 
in the alcove almost before he knew that 
he had switched around and followed his 
wife. Neither noticed that behind a 
screen a couple sat. 

“Why didn’t you let me go?” cried 
Crawford. “I was strong then, but I am 
all weakness now. I want my girl.” 

“Wait, Jim. We must think of what 
we can do.” 

“She must never know that I am her father.” 

“What did you say to her?” 

“Only a few words. But I have given her my 
wedding-present.” 

It was then that it happened. Suddenly from 
behind the screen the girl crept. Her arms were 
outstretched, her eyes were shining with a new 
light. She had heard all that had been said. The 
girl was beside him in an instant, her arms twined 
around his neck. 

“Daddy—my daddy!” she whispered. 

“You are wrong!” shouted Crawford. 
mistaken. I’m not your father.” 

For a moment the girl looked at him, perplexed, 

and then she hugged him the tighter. 

“I’m ruining your prospects!” he cried hoarsely. “I’m a 
tramp, an outcast, and your lover will not marry you if he 
knows.” 

“T shall still have my daddy.” 

Crawford moved his head as he heard a step near him. The 
other tramp was looking down into his face. 

Stanford touched him on the shoulder. 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Crawford,” he said. “I have 
always known. My father told me the story before he died. 
It was his fault that you—that you went down.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 

“T ask for your consent to my marriage with your daughter.” 

Crawford struggled with a temptation to laugh and to cry 
at once. He lifted himself to his feet at last and pulled the 
girl toward him. 

“Little daughter!” he stammered. 

“My daddy!” she whispered as she kissed him again. 

“There is still time,” he shouted. “I am young enough 

yet to make a fresh start.” 

It was a quaint quartet that the dancers looked at as proudly 
the four marched down the ballroom—two tramps and two women. 
No word was spoken until they were seated in the waiting motor- 
car. Then: 

“Where are we going?” asked Crawford. 

His wife turned to the chauffeur. She too was smiling. 

“Home!” she said. 
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By BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by 
HILDA HANWAY 


N° writing woman in England has endeared herself 

more to the girls of that country than Berta Ruck. 
Last autumn Miss Ruck came to America to discover the 
American girl. What that discovery has meant to her 
she tells readers of this magazine in her articles,of which 
this is the first. These articles will be followed during 
The Green “Book Magazine’s new year by a serial novel 
and several short stories in which Miss Ruck will let us see 
ourselves as she has seen us. The prophecy is safely made 
that every girl reader of The Green Book will in due time 
feel that she knows Miss Ruck as well and likes her as 
whole-heartedly as do thousands of girls, across the Atlantic. 


. ARLINGS!” 

This one simple old-fashioned English word might stand 
as a synopsis of the article I’m going to write. For that’s what 
I do think you American girls are—just darlings. 

But I’ve been told I’ve got to go into greater detail than that. 
Actually I’ve been told to write my views about you in two parts: 
Part One—what I like about you; Part Two—what I don’t like 
about you! H’m, that’s going to be difficult, I foresee. 

However, we'll start off with Part One. Let me say that I 
find it difficult to put into words how much I like the first trait of 
yours that I shall mention: 

Your friendliness—your quick, generous friendliness in general; 
your friendliness to me personally in particular, when I came 
among you as a stranger. Not that I’ve ever felt much of a 
stranger among you. Before ever I set foot in your country I’d 
had letters from American girl readers whom I’d never seen, 
saying nice things about my stories, letters that read as if I'd 
known the writers of them as well as I know the girls of Wales. 
One of these letters began “My dear and omly friend!”—which 
touched and pleased me immensely, much as I hope the “only” 
was a figure of speech on the part of the maiden; she signed initials 
merely. .... I wonder if she will read this. 

And when I came over, I found the spirit of those letters in 
the manner of you girls. My first glimpse of you was in a sum- 
mer camp. In five minutes a group of you young things had 
adopted me and clothed me in your own ‘camp-kit—uniform, I 
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mean. You brought me hiking-boots and thick stockings, a jumper 
and a red gypsy scarf. 

I said: “And can you give me some breeks?” 

“Surely,” said you without hesitation. 

Only you added with a whimsical smile: “If you'll tell us just 
what you mean by ‘breeks.’” How lovely of you! You were 
ready to produce them on the instant—as soon as you knew what 
they were! What “they” were—food, ornaments or soap, you 
would have got them, somehow, for the newcomer from the British 
Isles. And you laughed with her over the simple explanation that 
breeks in this case were the loose brown breeches worn by that 
group of you among the mountains. You sang for her your spe- 
cial song: 


Good morning, inter-Camp girl friend, 
With your bloomers as short as mine! 


and several of you alluded to your garments as “‘breeks” from that 
day on. The friendliness of all that! 

That was in the wilderness; but in town’s noisy midst I found 
that spirit just the same. Shall I ever forget the bunch of you 
American girls who were my pilots, guides, counselors and friends 
in a great city by a great lake which, thanks to you, became as 
“homy-feeling” as one of my own Welsh villages beside a moun- 
tain brook? You, who belong to the busiest type of girl that 
breathes (the American newspaper girl), took it in turns to put 
work aside while you waited on the visitor, showed her round, 
shopped with her and even packed for her. All this you might 
have done as courtesy and attention; but how much more you 
made of it than that! You know. In three crowded days you 
so lived yourselves into my heart that it now seems impossible 
that I was ever without these friends that you will always be to 
me—always, whether it’s the crowded avenue that seethes between 
us, or the Atlantic. 

This appears to be running into a bread-and-butter letter (“a 
roofer,” as we call it), rather than an article! So I'll get on 
quickly with the next thing about you that I like so much: . 

Your looks! Now, you know I belong to the race of beauty- 
worshiping Celts. Good looks I simply cannot resist—a fatal trait 
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that I’m afraid has got itself inherited by my eldest-born. After 
he had been a week at his kindergarten I asked him which of his 
teachers he liked best. 

“Miss So-and-so,” he said, with zest. 

“Oh!” I said. “Is she the kindest to you?” 

He deliberated for a moment, then answered as if weighing his 
words: “No, she isn’t very kind. But she has the prettiest face.” 

It seemed to me that here was an occasion for one of those 
moral lectures which one is supposed to hand out to one’s children 
at intervals—I’m afraid I don’t feel equal to them myself very 
often. But it seems to be considered one’s duty, and so I said 
reproachfully and solemnly: “Oh, darling, you know that’s not 












































that one can’t cross a street in New York without passing in the 
crowd at least three visions of pretty girlhood who might have 
stepped straight off the picture-cover of a magazine! And one 
may walk for a mile without noticing any girl who is unattractive, 
unalive-looking, ungroomed. 

Perhaps the last word may have something to do with the 
secret, though not everything. 

You are, all of you, so beautifully “turned-out.” All your 
clothes are nice; you don’t seem able to buy in America those 
frocks and blouses and hats with atelier-motto is: “This’ll have 
to do.” We have such stacks of those, alas, in England! No, I 
don’t only mean now, since the war, when of course there’s prac- 

tically nothing to wear in the country. I mean in 

the good old pre-war days when there was plenty of 

silk and other fabrics—which our people used to cut 
7 up into the most appalling coverings (you couldn’t 

wi, call them garments) for Englishwomen. 

Your American “shirt-waist” was ever neat, be- 
“| coming and of a cut. Our English “blouse,” ready- 
made and moderately priced, could only be described 
as a thing of pathos. Touching it was, really, in its 
hopelessness. 

We have been rather better since the war. Uni- 
form has taught our girls a good deal, about neatness 
and spruceness. Our war-workers’ uniforms are— 
if I may say so—a good deal more becoming than 
your own. Notably our Land-girl’s kit is adorable. 
(I wish you wore it; I don’t care at all about your 
“farmerette’s” overalls. They don’t do justice to 
the limbs and lines of the English-speaking races. 
All very well for Frenchwomen, who are so wonder- 
ful in their way—but short-legged, yes.) 

But to go back to civilian clothes. Here you do 
beat everybody; you American girls manage to be 
well and becomingly dressed, whether you’re wearing 
what you call an office “waist” or whether you're 
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what I’ve heard you describe as “all Luciled up” for 
the theater—where I’d always prefer to look at you 
rather than at the business on the stage. 

More than the actual dress is your grooming and 
your “finish.” You look to detail so much more 
carefully than does the English girl at her hasty 
toilet (punctuated with “Right-o, old thing! I 
sha’n’t be a minute now”). I think that in America 
it’s more usual to keep men waiting than it is with 
us! But I’m sure your men think the results worth 
waiting for. On the other hand—but I’m not going 
to say anything derogatory to the attractiveness of 
your men here. 

Let’s get back to that question of detail in your 
appearance. To quote one tiny instance: One of 
you, in war-working uniform, was sitting at a restau- 
rant table where I lunched. I admired you greatly, 
at the same time critically examining you to find out 
exactly where it was that your attraction lay. It 
wasn’t really features; they were “good average;” 
so was your glossily groomed hair; so was your fig- 
ure. It wasn’t your complexion, nor even your teeth, 
though those were enviable, as are the teeth of all 
you American girls. (Your dentistry over here is 
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‘His grave little vice demanded: “Do you never think: 
“Have they the prettiest faces?’”’ Alas, I was discovered. 


right. When we choose our friends, we mustn’t think of what 
they look like. We mustn’t say: ‘Have they the prettiest faces?’ 
We must think: ‘Have they the kindest hearts?’ ” 

My five-year-old looked at me searchingly. Then his grave 
little voice—which seemed at that moment even as the voice of 
conscience itself !—demanded of me: “Do you never think: ‘Have 
they the prettiest faces?’” 

Alas, I was discovered. He knew! I am so afraid that gen- 
erally—not always, not always!—with me “the prettiest faces” 
are the best-beloved. 

No wonder I “fall for” you American girls! 

Of course we’ve always heard a great deal about your good 
looks. I had a sort of idea that when I came over I should find 
that the reports of these had greatly exaggerated matters, and that 
most of your loveliness was legendary. But I find that it’s no 
legend. It’s true enough. Jn America almost every girl is pretty. 

And certainly every girl is nice to look upon. Why, I find 


enormously superior to ours, as you know.) After 
much camouflaged staring, I managed, I think, to 
locate the tiny little thing that counted so much in 
the whole look of you. 

Your eyebrows! 

They were like those of Shakespeare’s lady, “half-moons drawn 
with a pen,” fine and symmetrical; they gave distinction to your 
brow and definition to your eyes. They were such as one might 
try to paint on. But they weren’t painted; they obviously weren’t 
made up at all. Only they were groomed, trained. And I thought 
to myself: “Small pair of tweezers—twenty-five cents at the drug- 
store; a dab of cold cream at night—ten minutes’ attention, per- 
haps, in the week. So little, to make such a difference! Yet how 
few of our English girls would take the thought or the trouble?” 

Next to your American hats (which are pets) I like your Ameri- 
can shoes—in fact, I would love to buy up a shopful to ship back 
home with me. Now, the chief attraction of American footwear 
is that it’s evidently been designed by somebody who has grasped 
the fact that the human sole is an arch, and not an entirely flat sur- 
face! 

Observing the enormous improvement that this principle makes 
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in the look of the shod ” i eo 
foot, I began to hope 1h WO WO 
that after all, it was the ee An fA 
shoes. But it isn’t. I’ve 
been in swimming with 
lots of you—and it’s the 
feet. I mean, your feet 
are better (but for ex- 
ceptional instances) than 
ours. They’re smaller in 
proportion to your height 
than are ours; they are 
narrower, slenderer in 
the toes. My compli- 
ments on your feet. 

Also on your hands; 
these are so very pretty, 
I think—small-boned and 
soft. It isn’t only your 
attention to manicure 
that makes them so nice; 
in fact, I sometimes wish 
that you cut your nails 
an atom shorter, and 
that some of you didn’t 
keep them so artificially 
pink. Left as they were 
made, your fingers are 
charming. I could go J* \an 
on at greater length with , \ 4 
these personal remarks 
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—which I was brought 
up to understand were 
the height of impertinence; but what about the other cualities 
that I admire in you American girls? 

Well, there’s: 

Your niceness to your own sex. 

It’s quite amazing to hear the number of pretty things that 
one American girl will say about another American girl. Again 
and again I’ve been surprised by having one of you sum up a 
friend’s mental and physical qualities with such admiration, such 
generosity. I’m afraid that when an English girl describes another, 
one does not often hear such enthusiasm—no, not even when the 
girls are friends. Close friendships we have on the other side, 
and loyal ones. But there always seems to be a hint of reserve 
and withdrawal in the expression of those friendships. I do be- 
lieve that English girls feel as kindly and as sincerely as any of 
you Americans. But they do not let it appear in their speech. 
(Here, you know, I speak as a neutral, being not English but 
British—Welsh. We are more like you; we take delight in affec- 
tionate speech. The English often imagine that we are insincere! 
And we in turn would think the English cold if we didn’t know 
them better.) 





“And can you give me some breeks?” “‘Surely — if you'll tell us just what you mean by breeks.” 


Another thing: I have heard an American repeat to a girl-friend 
complimentary things that she has heard said by a third person 
about that girl-friend. Now this, I thought, was the height of 
loyalty and affection! 

In England that would be very seldom found, I’m afraid. 
If you’re a man, and if you want a compliment about her re- 
peated to a girl friend you admire, tell it to her boy-friends, to her 
brother, her father, her uncle, her family doctor or the man who ~ 
tunes the piano at her home. It will get around to her. Possibly 
in some form such as: “I say, old So-and-so is the most awful 
idiot! Do you know, he said he thought you’d got hair like pris- 
oned sunlight! Ha! Ha!” (This would be the brother’s version.) 
But it would get around. Not if you told it to her feminine friends, 
though. Oh, no! In their breasts the remark about prisoned sun- 
light would remain—also prisoned. Buried! The girl would never 
hear it from them. 

I don’t know why this is—whether it’s the English dislike of 
demonstration, whether it’s the fear on the part of one girl that 
a repeated compliment might give the other girl swelled head. Or 
is it a curious grudging idea that a tribute offered to any woman 
takes away something of the homage that is desired by every 
woman? To me this is so wrong! The remarks that the English- 
woman will “pass on” to her friend are always the comments 
slightly derogatory: “Captain So-and-so liked meeting you yes- 
terday; he said you were not a bit nice-looking, of course, but 
quite amusing.” That’s the type of thing. I have not found it 
among you American girls, who seem to share my own view, that, 
like the sundial, one should “only mark the sunny hours,” only 
repeat the pleasant things said of one’s friends. 

Again, in your relations with each other, you American girls 
seem to give yourselves so much more trouble to be entertaining. 

Very seldom have I met, among Americans (though I have 
met!) the type of girl who relapses into a sort of bored torpor 
when in a gathering composed of members of her own sex, and 
who only seems to wake to life, like the Sleeping Beauty, when a 
young man appears upon the scenes. I am dreadfully afraid that 
I have to admit we’ve a great many of this type in our country. 
Even in its less extreme manifestation the type, though “nice 
enough” to other girls, will never put out her best—among other 
girls will not be the interested and interesting creature she could 
be when there were men in the party! 

But’ you—I found you just as interested and interesting, just 
as amusing, with fully as much to say on every subject, whether 
it were a “mixed” gathering or not. Possibly this is because you 
have so many more men in America than we have in Britain; 
they’re “no treat” to you. Personally I cling to my own private 
and obstinate conviction: All these men you have and who worship 
you—all these men haven’t the gift of (Continued on page 104) 
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UDGE GARFORD was 4 

pacing up and down the 
veranda, his arm through 
his oldest son’s, his eyes 
blind to the ordered beauty 
of his surroundings. Before 
him the green terraces of 
Tranquil Gardens undulated 
gently to the masses of 
hydrangeas which were reflected in the lake. The avenue which 
led to the house was bordered with magnificent white pines; the 
gardens were a harmony of color; but never had Judge Garford’s 
eyes rested as somberly on that beloved and familiar scene. 

“A marriage of this sort ruins a man’s life,’ he was saying. 
“Perhaps I took too much for granted; but when his three brothers 
and his sister had married suitably, and when Mathurin had been 
reared with the benefit of knowing how Charlestonians feel about 
matters of family, I still cannot conceive how he could have de- 
based himself. I swear I’d rather have the boy come back to us 
with a leg gone than to bring home a wife like this—a cabaret 
dancer whom he had known ten days.” 

“There’s the car now, Father,” said William Garford. “It’s a 
bad business, but I guess Mat had rather keep his leg, poor chap!” 

They went into a wide hall, wainscoted in walnut from trees 
which had been cut on the estate a century before, when a Mathu- 
rin Garford built himself this summer home in the Blue Ridge. 

Mrs. Garford was talking with her daughter and son-in-law. 
Something in her high-held head and quiet manner was reassuring 
them that the situation was a normal and agreeable one; the pallor 
of her face and the violet circles under her eyes betrayed her own 
passionate anxiety. For Mathurin was her youngest-born. 

The car stopped at the door. Arthur Garford helped out a 
girl with a graceful figure, taffy-colored hair and an amazing frock. 
For a moment Mrs. Garford was conscious of nothing but the 
eager arms around her. 

“My son, my son!” Her lips could form only the two dearest, 
proudest words in the vocabulary of woman. 

“Now I wish to welcome my new daughter,” she said, drawing 
the girl to her and kissing her. Judge Garford greeted her with 
all the warmth he could muster, and introduced her to his daugh- 
ter, Elinor Hastie, and her husband. Marmaduke Hastie was a 
dignified man with a deliberate voice. His name caused young 
Mrs. Garford to bubble into a laugh. 
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“I couldn’t possibly use a name like yours. May I just call 
you the Speed Limit, Mr. Hastie?” 

Hastie made a valiant effort not to betray his surprise. 

“My son William,” the Judge pursued the introductions. 

“We're two of a kind, then,” said the girl. “Only I’m called 
Billy or Billy Jim. Somebody scolded Dad for giving me a boy’s 
name, and he began to call me Jemima in fun, and then it turned 
to Jim, and the name stuck.” 

“Tsn’t this the most corking old hall, Billy?” her husband asked, 
one arm still around his mother, his face alight with pride and joy. 

“You betcher,” agreed Billy genially. 

Judge Garford looked absolutely blank. He had never heard 
the expression. Mathurin caught his bewilderment and laughed. 

“That’s perfectly good Southwestern for ‘Really, I quite agree 
with you’ or ‘I heartily indorse your opinion.’ —All right, Mother 
dear.” The last was in answer to her suggestion that she would 
show them their room. 

When Mrs. Garford returned a few minutes later, Elinor was 
saying desperately: “Oh, Father, it’s even worse than I feared. 
Why, she was rouged and her lips were painted, though she can’t 
be over twenty, and her dress—” 

The rare note of authority was in Mrs. Garford’s voice as she 
interrupted: 

“Elinor, we violate every tradition of hospitality when we com- 
ment unfavorably upon our guest. To keep up the family affec- 
tion which has always been our comfort, we must do all that we 
can to make Mathurin’s wife happy here, in our great thankful- 
ness that he has returned to us in safety.” 

Her voice failed very slightly, as if her spirit quailed. 

With her sense of what was due to Mathurin’s home-coming, 
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his mother had summoned all “the children” to meet him. Arthur 
and Charles Garford had summer cottages on the beach, but ar- 
ranged to run up for the day. William Garford, who was his 
father’s especial dependence, told his wife le would stay as long 
as he was needed. The family were ap,. ‘'ed by the situation, for 
it was the first time that an outsider had ever invaded their inti- 
mate circle. Mathurin had been sent to a big training-camp in 
New Mexico, and it was there that he had married Billy Jim. She 
had stayed in El Paso while he was overseas. 

After dinner that evening the family insisted upon hearing 
Mathurin’s experiences in France and Coblenz. His mother sat 
listening as ardently as a girl, while Billy Jim watched her. 

“You are the most beautiful person I ever saw,” she broke in 
suddenly. “Patsy told me so. Your skin is like the cape jessa- 
mines that grow in Texas. My, but you must have been a 
heart-breaker! Believe me, if I could make my hair look like a 
soft gray cloud like yours, I’d bleach it to-morrow!” 

“Wait a day or two,” Mathurin teased. “Before these old 
boys go back to settle up the cotton-business of the country, I 
want you to show them that you can outswim a duck.” 

But never did a duck appear in plumage so startling as was 
Billy Jim’s next day. The young people from the neighboring 
summer homes made a habit of coming over every morning to 
enjoy the lake. The girls wore “proper” bathing-suits, blue with 
a touch of white, skirts nearly to the knees and black stockings. 
Billy darted out of the bathhouse and perched on the spring- 
board, vivid as a tropical bird. Her bathing-suit was of red satin; 
its abbreviated skirt was bordered with tiny black mice; her 
stockings were red, her red bathing shoes laced with black; even 


the red kerchief tied about her hair was adorned with an impish . 


mouse. 

But she could swim! There was not a 
man there who could rival her. She chal- 
lenged “Speed Limit” to beat her three 
times around the lake if she gave him 
a handicap of half the distance. He was 
game, and she beat him by a length. She 
had a wonderfully good time, diving, frisk- 
ing and playing, with half the men in the 
lake watching her or trying to follow her. 
The next morning the visitors to the lake 
decidedly dwindled. The men were there, 
but none of the girls came back. 

Aunt Agatha Middleton, Judge Garford’s 
widowed sister, was spending the summer 
at her place, which adjoined Tranquil Gar- 
dens. She came over to explain the situa- 
tion to her sister-in-law. 

“My dear Mary, until you request 
Mathurin’s wife to cease wearing that out- 
rageous bathing-suit, I cannot permit my 
daughters to swim in the lake.” 

A slight flush crept to Mrs. Garford’s 
cheeks. “I regret for the girls not to enjoy 
the lake this summer, Agatha,” she said, 
dismissing the subject. 

There was a ball that evening at a sum- 
mer hotel a few miles away, to which the 
Hasties and Mathurin and his wife ar- 
ranged to go. Billy’s hair was very thick 
and soft, and with a certain instinct for 
her “type,” she had not tried to burnish 
it artificially, and the babyish yellow curls 
which bobbed out here and there gave her 
face a look of childishness, of innocence— 
even though she was rouged. She had left 
her lips untouched. “No matter how beau- 
tifully I do them, Patsy invariably kisses 
me and smears my lips all over my chin,” 
she complained candidly. 

Her dress, of sea blue with iridescent 
beading that was the shifting white and 
green of the sea, emphasized the vivid blue- 
ness of her eyes. Her neck and shoulders 
and a daring amount of back gleamed 
whitely. Mrs. Garford went to her room 
and presently returned with an exquisite 
scarf of silver tissue. 

“This will be pretty with that gown, 
dear. I am too old for these dainty trifles; 
so you must let me give this to you.” 











“Thank you,” said Billy. “But you will never be old. People 
will always be crazy about you, and no one is old while that lasts.” 

Mrs. Garford could not conceal her fears from the husband who 
had cherished her with deepening tenderness through every year 
of their married life. When she wished to wait until the young 
people returned from the dance, he knew it was because she felt 
anxious. Her apprehensions deepened at the first glimpse of 
Elinor’s face when she came in. 

“Mathurin is putting the car in the garage, Mother dear. It 
has been a ghastly evening, hasn’t it, Marmaduke? Billy dances 
—oh, the very most extreme of the new dances, but as she does 
it remarkably well, she had a swarm of men around her the whole 
time, not only our own set, but all sorts of strangers—passing 
tourists or commercial travelers presumably. I cannot conceive 
how they managed to obtain introductions! And she was laugh- 
ing and joking with them as if she had known them intimately 
from the cradle.” 

“Her—her dress?” faltered Mrs. Garford. 

“That was a happy thought of yours about the scarf, dearest. 
She wore it all the evening, though I shouldn’t have thought that 
she would appreciate a lovely old thing like that. There they are!” 

The two came in, swinging hands like children, so gay and 
laughing that even the wainscoted walls must have had a sense 
of their radiant youth. “Billy was the belle of the evening, 
Mother,” announced Mathurin exuberantly. “She always is. The 
men were three feet deep around her, and her lawful husband 
had to fight to get a dance with her. Father, who is Saltonstall— 
a fat party who gave Billy a violent rush?” 

“Mr. Saltonstall is a newcomer, a Northern man who has 
leased Pine Ridge.” Judge Garford’s manner showed that a 
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The two who were standing there did not hear her approach. 
“Even the moon isn’t as big as it is out West,” said Billy wistfully. 
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Northern newcomer was accepted merely on sufferance by the 
South Carolina colony who had made their homes there for gen- 
erations. 
' Billy dimpled. “He wasn’t so terribly fat. 
' rather nicely, Patsy.” 
Judge Garford sat up as if electrified. “What?” he thundered. 
“That impudent bounder dared to make love to my son’s wife?” 
It was Billy Jim’s turn to stare. “Oh, nothing to fuss about,” 
she explained. “Just a little easy love-making like the men do 
in El Paso.” 
Judge Garford was not appeased. “Do I under- 
stand you to convey the impression that while 
Mathurin was overseas, you encouraged men to 
“make love’ to you?” 
“Well, I wrote Patsy to be sure to flirt a 
little in Paris. He had just a few days there 
after six months in the trenches, and a man can’t 
be twenty-three and in Paris but once in his life, 
and of course I knew Patsy wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt a girl’s feelings.” 
Patsy and herself winked at each other like 
two naughty children who understood each. other 
perfectly. “You know what I mean,” Billy ap- 


He makes love 


pealed to Mrs. Garford. 

It was too much for the Judge. He said with 
restrained indignation that no man had ever dared 
address his wife in that manner since her mar- 


e. 
Billy, who was as transparent as a pool of 
water, stared at him speculatively. Evidently he 
was more of a man than she had thought; up to 
that time he had struck her as resembling a 
marble monument in a park. 

“Then you must make love gorgeously! I 
guess Patsy gets it from you.” 

The flush on her cheeks was not all paint. 
Patsy slipped an arm around her and kissed her. 
He laughed at a sudden recollection: “Father, 
when we reached the hotel, this ignorant kid said: 
‘Isn’t it a pity that your family own that big, 
lonesome place and have to stay shut up there 
when there’s a jolly hotel not far away?” 

Even Mrs. Garford could not summon a smile 
at this disloyalty to her beloved Tranquil Gar- 
dens. 

“You are not fond of nature?” Elinor inquired 
rather curtly. 

“Nature?” Billy pondered over the word. “I 
once knew a man who wrote lots of poetry and 
sold one piece, and he said I was ‘a child of 
’ nature,’ because I laughed when I was happy and 
cried when I was blue and didn’t pretend anything. 
what you mean by nature?” 

“I used the word in an impersonal sense—trees, flowers, sun- 
sets, mountains, the outdoor world,” Mrs. Hastie explained. 

“T don’t care much for trees; they shut out the sun. I’ve 
wondered why you don’t cut down the gloomy old groves around 
this house. And I don’t think much of mountains—just piled up 
dirt. I love sunsets like ours in New Mexico, red and gold 
splashed across the whole sky. Here in the East the sun skulks 
down as if it was ashamed to go to bed so early. Of course I 
like flowers, especially in boxes from the florist’s and hunting 
around to find the card.” Her blue eyes sought Mrs. Garford’s 
dark ones. “You remember!” 

“New Mexico?” Hastie repeated. 
in Texas.” 

“I’m from the entire Southwest,” laughed Billy Jim. “I was 
born in Arizona and went to school in Texas, and Father’s business 
took him around in Texas a lot, and I always went with him, 
and after his death an old friend of Dad’s gave me a job as a 
dancer in his cabaret in Deming; so I went back to New Mexico 
to live. I love them all, but especially El Paso; it’s the grandest 
place on earth—a sort of mixture of what we saw in New York 

the week Patsy and I were there, and what 
he told me about Paris.” 

At her whole-hearted enthusiasm every- 
one laughed. 


Is that 


“TI thought your home was 


“What was your father’s business?”- 


William Garford asked in his pleasant, 
friendly manner. 
Billy Jim met the question squarely: 


“No matter how beautifully I do my lips, Patsy 
kisses me and smears them all over my chin.” 


“He was a professional gambler. The men I worked for in 
Deming used to say tome: ‘Billy, you ought to be proud of your 
dad. He was known from Yuma to Galveston as playing the 
cleanest game of any man who ever dealt a deck. If he’d been 
willing to do any crooked work, he could have made his pile out 
there in the Southwest when play was high.’ But not Dad—he 
was one straight man, you betcher.” 

Mrs. Garford came over to her and slipped an arm through the 
girl’s. Her lovely, muted voice was never more understanding: 

“Whatever the game, to play 
it straight is what matters. If 
your father were living, I 
should be happy to welcome 
him here. Billy dear, you will 
find sandwiches and fruit in 
the breakfast-room. Don’t you 
and Mathurin wish something 
before you go to sleep?” 

Yet like ice it lay around 
Mrs. Garford’s heart that the 
daughter of a _ professional 
gambler was her son’s wife, 
her beautiful, gay-spirited boy! 
The future of her other chil- 
dren was secure, their position 
as established as it was digni- 
fied, but what was ahead of 
her youngest-born? How could 
Billy ever make a home for 
him in Charleston—and yet 
for him to lose his place among 
his old associates and friends, 
to forfeit his birthright! To 
one of Mrs. Garford’s up- 
bringing the tragedy was the 
more bitter, for all her life she 
had been trained to stress in- 
herent values rather than in- 
trinsic ones. 

The days slipped by, each 
one representing Mrs. Gar- 
ford’s steadfast effort to help 
her son’s wife by her friend- 
ship and sympathy. For in- 
stance, there was the dinner in 
honor of Billy, to which the 
members of the younger set of 
the summer colony were in- 
vited. It was a function due a 
Garford bride. Everything 
passed off well until the ciga- 
rettes and coffee were served on the veranda after dinner. Billy 
took a cigarette and began to smoke with relish. In the middle 
of it she caught her husband’s eye, flushed suddenly and threw 
away her cigarette. 

“Oh, Patsy, why didn’t you remind me?” she said distressedly. 
“T forgot. This is the first time I’ve smoked downstairs!’ 

Mrs. Garford indicated to the butler to pass the tray to her. 

“Though we are too old-fashioned to smoke, we know that the 
custom is spreading elsewhere. So finish your cigarette, child.” 

Billy shook her head and did not take another. 

It was from the lips of her son that the force with which Mrs. 
Garford had been fighting to keep her serenity met its final, blow. 

In spite of her years, her step was as light as a girl’s, and it 
chanced that she came out on the balcony one evening, and the 
two who were standing there did not hear her approach. 

‘ “Even the moon isn’t as big as it is out West,” said Billy wist- 
ully. 

Mathurin kissed her. “The time we rode on the desert all 
night long, do you remember how bright it was—like day?” he 
asked. 

“Of course J] remember. But you were seeing two moons,” she 
rejoined. 

Mrs. Garford withdrew noiselessly and managed to gain the 
quiet of her own room without being seen. Her face was deadly 
in its pallor; its luminous beauty was dimmed—she was only a 
broken old woman, a Rachel who could not be comforted. 

“So that was the way she won my son. My child, my child! 
All night—and drunk. Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” 

Her brother, the scion of the proudest name in South Carolina, 
had ruined a brilliant career and died young because of his passion 
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for drink. The fear of that inheritance had always been a spec- 
ter to Mrs. Garford, and as each son grew to manhood without the 
taint, her soul, had been filled with unutterable thanksgiving. 

On the desert all night—and drunk—her little boy whose eyes 
mirrored her own, whose laugh was the gayest, the most infec- 
tious, the very dearest sound in all the world! Tied for life to a 
woman—like that! 

For two days Mrs. Garford did not leave her room; a sleepless 
night and a blinding headache prostrated her. Mathurin had gone 
off with William on a three days’ fishing- 
trip. Mrs. Garford did not know how 
Billy was managing, but she felt too ex- 
hausted to cope with the situation. Sal- 
tonstall took the girl out for a long ride 
in his car, but Mathurin had sanctioned 
it, and so his mother said nothing. The 
morning of the third day Billy came into 
her room. It occurred to Mrs. Garford 
that she had forgotten to put on her 
rouge, as she seemed less vivid than her 
wont. 

“My, but you do look used up!” Billy 
sympathized. Then she went on des- 
oy “Mrs. Garford, I hate to trou- 

le you while you're sick, but I must 
get away before Patsy gets back, and I 
want you to help me do it.” 

“Get away?” repeated Mrs. Garford 
in bewilderment. “Where?” 

“To El Paso,” returned the girl dog- 
gedly. “I can get a job there where 
everybody knows me. I can’t stand the 
country any longer. The noise in town 
is lively and doesn’t get one’s goat, but 
last night there was a whippoorwill, and 
the night before a screech-owl. I'll 
leave before Patsy comes back, and he 
can get a divorce.” 

Mrs. Garford held herself in control. 
“You wish a divorce because you do not 
like summer in the country and the sound 
of whippoorwills?” 

“It isn’t that exactly.” Billy looked 
haunted. “It’s all of you. I mean all 
but you. Patsy belongs here; I don’t. 
I don’t want to take him away from 
his family—I can see that he is crazy 
about them; but I can’t stand it here 
any longer. I’ve done my darndest, and 
I just can’t. I’d go dippy if I lived in 
a house where everybody hopped up and 
down every time a woman came in the door. I hate to go into a 
room where there’s a Garford man because I know he’ll rise and 
stand until I pass through or sit down. And all this fuss about 
doors—the men want the women to walk through first, and the 
girls hang back for the older ladies; in Deming or El Paso any- 
ed just walks through a door any old way, and that’s the way 

e it.” 

The girl was talking fast and nervously. 

“We are not coming any nearer to the real root of the mat- 
ter,” suggested Mrs. Garford. “You wish my son to divorce you; 
but you are a very young woman. What would you propose to 
do then?” 

“I'd work until I married again.” At Mrs. Garford’s involun- 
tary exclamation of distaste, Billy Jim said gravely, a little sadly: 

“The men wouldn’t let me stay single.” She paused as if not find- 
ing the words in which to put it, and then stated simply: “I am 
the sort of girl that men marry. I’m nineteen, and I’ve had— 
oh, well, it was down on the border, and there were so many men, 
and I don’t know how many of them have asked me to marry 
them. Lots.” Suddenly she choked. “Tell Patsy that no mat- 
ter what happens to either of us after we separate, and even if he 
marries a girl whose great-great-grandmother was the Queen Bee 
of the Huguenots, I’ve his written marriage-contract and I expect 
him to keep it as long as we live.” 

There was the sound of a familiar honk. Mrs. Garford spoke 
with difficulty through stiff lips. “Your husband has returned 
earlier than he expected. You will have to discuss this matter 
with him. You will agree that it is the more honest way. I am— 
very tired. After you have spoken to Mathurin, will you be so 
kind as to ask him to come to me?” 








She would have liked to speak violently to the girl, to have dis- 
missed her from the room, but the sense of noblesse oblige dom- 
inated her outraged motherhood. 

Billy Jim nodded. She was breathing hard, and her young eyes | 
were desperately unhappy. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Garford lay staring at the ceiling, 
unable to think coherently. She had been reared in a State which — 
recognizes no cause for divorce; not a member of her family had 
ever passed through that mill. Yet achingly, intolerably she longed © 
to see her son set free from this girl and have a chance 
to readjust his life. 

There was a quick knock at the door. Anyone of 
the Garford boys would have given that instinctive 
tap at her bedroom door if he were apprising her that 
the house was on fire. 

“Come in, darling.” 

She held out her hand and drew him toward her. 
Mathurin’s face was pale and shaken; she had never 
seen him look as mature. 

“Mother, you’ve got to help me. Billy told you her 
crazy notion. Divorce her? I’ll be damned first. I 
beg your pardon, Mother; I hardly know what I’m 
saying. I’ve been so happy in being here at home again 
that I didn’t realize how hard it was on her—tike 
taking a jolly little songbird and shutting it up im 
a library! And she’s been such a wonder to me. 

“Mother, I’ve got to hurt your feelings, but I do 
want you to understand exactly what Billy has meant 
to me. I wrote you from Deming of my captain, a 
common bounder with the mind of a peanut and the 
heart of a bully, who detested me because I happened 
to be born a gentleman. I had met Billy several 
nights before at the cabaret where she danced—it was 
the prettiest thing you ever saw. 

“That particular night—well, it’s disgusting, © 
Mother, and I wont go into all of it, but I got drunk, 
blind, staggering drunk. Something happened which 
we wished to celebrate, and one of the officers had 
some liquor smuggled in; we hadn’t seen any whisky 
in months, and we all lost our heads. Then I insisted 
upon going to the café to see Billy’s last dance. It 
was nearly midnight then. When she stopped at our 
table to chat, she saw how it was with me. My best 
friend, Alex Gray, told her I was all in, that I still had 
a full flask and that if I didn’t sober up before reveille, 
I'd either miss reveille altogether or go there drunk. 

“Captain Alspaugh would get me either way. If he 
found out I had been drunk, he could prefer charges 
against me, and I would probably be dismissed from 
the service, but I was in such a state of hilarity and 
irresponsibility that Alex couldn’t make any sort of 
impression on me.” 

“Billy Jim left us and presently came back with a heavy coat 
on, a cap pulled down over her curls and driving gloves. “There’s 
a moon on the desert to-night,’ she said. ‘Who’s going with me 
to find out if there’s a man in it?’ 

“I’m your man,’ said Alex, catching on. 
out of this, old fish.’ 

“That made me furious, as I was drunk and obstinate, and I 
swore I’d ride with Billy or shoot somebody. Gray gave in and 
helped me into the roadster. It belonged to the manager of the 
cabaret, the old fellow who was a friend of Billy’s father’s, but 
he let her use it whenever she liked. Billy went tearing along at 
such a rate of speed that it was all I could do to keep in the car. 
We drove on and on, and then slower, and she began to talk to me 
in a quiet little voice and hum a few songs, and I went sound asleep. 
Billy motored along just slowly enough to keep me from waking 
up. When I did wake, I was cold and shaky and wanted a drink. 
‘I could have taken your flask from you and thrown it away,’ 
Billy told me, ‘but that would have been treating you like a kid. 
I want you to do it for yourself.’ 

‘T wont,’ I said. 

“Tf you look at your wrist-watch and don’t throw away that 
flask of whisky, you’re a coward, and I’ve 
just bothered myself trying to pull a 
yellow dog out of a ditch.’ I looked at 
the watch, and it was half-past four and we 
were twenty miles out on the desert. My 
mind was foggy at first, but it began to 
come over me that Billy had risked her 
reputation—and more—by driving all night 


‘By-by, Patsy, you’re 
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' alone on the desert with a drunken man. And then I gave in 
and threw the flask away, and Billy said with that nice coax in 
her voice: 

“‘T brought along a thermos bottle filled with ice water and 
“another with hot coffee, not knowing which would help you the 
more. And now we’ve got to get back for reveille and disappoint 
Friend Captain.’ 

“We rode back to camp and watched the sun rise on the desert. 
There’s nothing else as wonderful. The child was so tired.she 
could hardly drive the car, and her lips were blue with cold, and 
her poor little cheeks pale under the paint. But I got back to 
' camp, had a cold shower 
and made reveille all 


t. 

“Of course there was a 
' buzz of gossip, and the 
| café manager forbade my 
coming to his place, and 
all that. But she had 
saved me, Mother, saved 
| me in the only way that 
| was possible at that time. 
It was the only time I got 
drunk out there, and it 
hasn’t happened again 
since, and I’m not going 
to let it happen. But that 
once would have settled 
things and given Alspaugh 
his opportunity. I'd have 
been drunk at reveille, 
drunk on duty, dishonor- 
ably discharged during the 
war — and the Garford 
name besmirched. And it 
showed me the brave, loyal 
stuff of which Billy was 
made, and I asked her to 
marry me the next day, 
but it took ten days of 
browbeating to make her 
do it. You see, we just 
fell head and ears in love 
with each other. She had 
an awfully rich fellow 
from Oklahoma who was 
crazy about her—one of 
those oil sports; and she 
was making as much at 
the cabaret as my salary 
as a second lieutenant; 
and of course being a 
Garford didn’t cut any more ice in New Mexico 
- than if I were Johnny Jones; but she fell in love 

with me, and it was all up with Oklahoma Oil.” 
_ His mother’s caressing hand lay against his 
hair. “It was a brave, valiant thing in her to do. 
I shall always be glad you told me, son. She 
left a message with me that she would always _ 
hold you to your marriage contract. Does that 
help to clear matters at all?” 

Mathurin’s drawn face relaxed into a boyish 
grin. “She made me sign that contract the day 
before we were married. We were in a haber- 
dasher’s, and I happened to admire a few ties, 
and she said I had ‘poisonous taste’ and made me 
sign a paper swearing that when I returned to 
civilian life, I'd let her select my ties as long as 
I lived. That’s a good sign; but she is deadly 
serious about this divorce, Mother. I left her 
crying her heart out but packing her trunk, just the same. And 
I shall have my Billy—my girl! If she can’t be transplanted, J 
can.” 

In his eyes Mrs. Garford saw the same look with which her 
Arthur had won her many years before—a look of deep veiled 
fire. 

She made up her mind, but the words came slowly, wrenched 
from her as she was confronted with separation from this child of 
her heart. 

“Your father has influential connections with the Southwest. 
He could arrange for you in Dallas or El Paso, and help you 


Billy Jim had a won- 

derfully good time, 

diving, frisking and 

playing, with half 

the men watching 

her or trying to fol- 
low her. 
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until you were established in business. Tell Billy this—and give 
her my love.” 

Mathurin rose exultantly. “That ought to straighten things. 
She’s homesick for the Southwest. I believe she’ll do anything 
you say; she has the most exaggerated ideas of your bellehood, 
Mother dear; she seems to feel positively reverential about 

He kissed his mother and hurried to his wife. 

Exaggerated! Mrs. Garford smiled very faintly, a little wryly. 
The indisputable belle of the St. Cecilia balls, the toast of the 
older generation, a woman over whom a duel had been fought, 

for whose sake a man had 
gone unmarried all his life 
because all other women 
seemed flavoriess after cne 
_had loved “the white rose 
of the world.” 

Exaggerated! Because 
she never spoke of the tri- 
umphs of her girlhood, her 
own son had net realized 
what Billy had recognized 
at a glance. Little Billy— 
who had saved the honor of 
the Garfords, who had pro- 
tected her son from the con- 
sequences of the step that 
might have led him to the 
same grave where her 
brother lay. 

Billy Jim never knocked: 
she would have thrown open 
the door of Windsor Pal- 
ace and cried out gayly to 
a possible king, “Hello, 
Crowned Head, you there?” 
She flung open the door 
now, rushed to the couch 
and threw her arms around 
Mrs. Garford. She looked 
radiantly happy, though the 
tears were still on her long 
lashes, and she was so pret- 
ty it took away one’s breath. 

“Oh, we’re going back to 
El Paso—to El Paso! And 
it’s all your doing, you an- 
gel! And now I'll tell you 
the great secret, the reason 
I just had to get back. I’ve 
only this minute told Patsy, 
and he’s perfectly  dis- 

tracted with pride. I have just found out in these 
past few days that I’m going to have a baby, and 
I’m simply crazy about it. But I couldn’t stand a 
highbrow baby, who would grow up to talk like 
the Garfords about ‘gesture’ and ‘banality’ and 
‘pococurantist’ and all the awful words that the Gar- 
fords use, all but Patsy. I want a darling, gurgly 
baby who'll grow up to talk jolly talk anybody can 
undérstand—a regular El Paso baby! And if I 
lived here, my baby couldn’t think very much of 
me; even the old servants have a different tone of 
voice when they speak to me; and I don’t want 
my baby to know that I’m not as nice as—as any- 
body’s mother could possibly be. And I thought 
Patsy would be miserable at being snatched away 
from home, and I didn’t want him to leave it on 
my account; but when he said it was you who 
suggested his going to Texas, of course it is the 
best thing for him to do, if you think so. And when our darling 
baby comes, will you come out to see us?” 


MES. GARFORD struggled to find the answer which would 
please Billy Jim the most—Billy Jim, who had saved her 
son. And because she was a very great lady, she chose with 
laughing tenderness the words which of all others she knew would 
soothe the girl’s hurt pride and make her understand the older 
woman’s sympathy: 

“Will I come, dear? You betcher!” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Billy Jim. 
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Mrs. Mary 
Walker, owner of 
the Joliet Sash 
and Door Com- 

pany. 




















ROM a salary of five dollars a week to accumulated business 

interests estimated at hundreds of thousands seems a long 
climb for a woman even in these days of rapid transit; yet Mrs. 
Mary Walker, without the seven-leagued advantage of higher 
education, has quite easily achieved the distance. 

Blessed with that rarest of qualities, vision, she began very 
early to block the years with solid threads of endeavor, securing 
them with careful precision and tireless persistence. When at the 
age of fifteen she applied for a position with a lumber-company in 
Joliet, and was told they had found that girls were unable to 
learn the business and they had decided not to engage any more 
women, she argued: 

“But you have never tried me—I am especially good at fig- 
ures.” 

The manager, amused at the audacity of this forthcoming busi- 
ness woman, with her hair still hanging in braids down her back, 
half banteringly made inquiry as to the salary expected, and 
was thereupon promptly informed that she would be willing to 
_ for nothing but experience until he deemed her worthy of 
ire. 

Rather impossible, was it not, to close the door to such prac- 
tical matter-of-factness? He set her to work invoicing a car- 
load of glass, and before evening she had proved to his satisfaction 
that she not only could “figure” but do it expeditiously. The next 
day she was given a tryout in more difficult problems, with the 
expectation of embarrassing her frank self-confidence; but he soon 
discovered that she was justified in her opinion of special apti- 
tude for figures; furthermore, he was surprised to note that her 
candor extended to the things she did not know but wished eagerly 
to grasp. At the end of a week he presented her with five dol- 
lars and told her she was a very bright little girl. 

Day by day as she became more familiar with the details of 
the business, her responsibilities were increased, and at the end 
of two months she was sent to Chicago to buy a shipment of lum- 
ber. So successfully did she conduct this initial trip that she 
thereafter became the regular purchasing agent for the company, 
making biweekly trips to Chicago for that purpose. Upon these 
occasions she left Joliet on such an early train that seven o’clock 
usually found her, a mere slip of a girl, waiting for the whole- 
sale house to open so she could get to work. 

Meanwhile her salary had grown a little, and she had found 
another outlet for her inexhaustible energy. She spent her leisure 
hours soliciting insurance, thereby not only broadening her men- 
tal capacity but lengthening her bank-account as well. Her first 
two hundred dollars of these savings bought a lot, and straightway 
she began with enthusiasm to dream of a house. The various 


details of her work presented excellent opportunity for the study 

of plans and specifications, and she was developing some very 

practical ideas of her own concerning the construction of houses. 
It was some time later, when this little dream-house was nearing 





By MARY LUGER KELLY 


She Lifts 


With Her Mind 


That’s how Mrs. Mary Walker accounts for 


her success as a lumber-dealer and contractor. 


material completion, that Miss Mary was confronted by her first 
difficult problem. Right in the middle of a busy season the doors 
of the mill were closed, the saws suddenly stopped buzzing, and 
she awoke to the fact that her employer was in the hands of a 
receiver. 

She had no assurance that the man who was about to assume 
the business would continue to engage her, or that she could find 
employment elsewhere, and since her building had not only dis- 
solved her savings but incurred a heavy debt, she could not afford 
to be idle. She weighed the situation very shrewdly, and then, 
borrowing more money, she bought a half-interest in the business. 

This partnership continued for three years, bringing rich profits 
to the firm; and then, realizing that she was doing all the work 
while her partner spent his time in hunting and other gentlemanly 
sports, she decided it would be more satisfactory to bring about 
a dissolution of the firm. Sending for her partner one Saturday, 
she submitted her ultimatum, permitting him the alternative 
of buying her interest or of selling his. He most emphatically 
preferred to continue the old régime, but under pressure concluded 
to sell his interest. So the following Monday, under the name 
of the Joliet Sash and Door Company, Miss Mary commenced the 
transaction of business alone. 

When Mr. Walker took possession of her heart, he also assumed 
an interest in the sash-and-door company, and as he was a con- 
tractor also, it promised to be a very satisfactory arrangement, 
but his death in 1910 brought her marital happiness to a sudden 
end and returned the burden of responsibility to her own shoul- 
ders. 

Only those who are acquainted with the various phases of the 
lumber-business can appreciate what it has meant for a woman 
to furnish contractors with mill-work and lumber while at the 
same time managing a large contracting business of her own; for 
Mrs. Walker has constructed many houses and apartment build- 
ings. She attributes her remarkable success in the disposition of 
these houses to good luck—perhaps, though, it is only another 
proof of her clear vision; she knows instinctively what Mrs. 
Homekeeper wants and strives to gratify the lady. 

Mrs. Walker understands every bolt and belt in the machinery 
of the mill and is never the least bit embarrassed when obliged to 
instruct her employees. Not long ago when there was a shortage 
of help, an order came in that had to be rushed, and so she went 
into the mill to help a new man rip some two-by-fours. Amazed 
at her strength when she picked up the heavy lumber, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, Mrs. Walker, I never saw a woman lift such heavy 
boards!” 

“Young man,” she replied sagely, “they are not heavy if you 
lift with your mind.” 

And that seems to be the secret of her success—she lifts with 
her mind. Having become accustomed to the addition and division 
of lumber-figures, her arms rise automatically to assist in the 
operation when the actual two-by-fours are presented. Doubtless 
it was upon such occasions as these that Mrs. Walker discovered, 
long before overalls were listed with woman’s apparel, the 
unrivaled utility of bifurcated garments. At any rate, she has 
never hesitated to wear them when she felt the disposition to 
do so. Conventionality has never been friendly to progress, and 
Mrs. Walker believes in progressiveness at all times. - She drives 
her own seven-passenger car and claims to be the first lumber- 
dealer in Joliet to own a motor-truck. 
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What Wives Ought 








to Know 


Here a well-known author, safe behind the mask of anonymity, 
avers that for the first time he tells the simple truth as he sees it. 
Has he done so—or is he lying even more gorgeously than usual? 


Illustrated by 


OOD husbands, I insist, are made, not born; for no man is a 
born husband. And right at the start this involves me in a 
difficulty; for I should have to define what I mean by good when 
applied to a husband, and what I mean by the word made in this 
connection; for surely husbands are not turned out in a factory, 
like hairpins or any other of those foolish articles that we sweat 
and toil to buy for our wives. 

However, those terms will define themselves as I go along; so I 
may. as well start out with the confession that I am a very bad 
husband, though my wife and the world think I am a very good 
one—which is to say I never beat her in private or public, that 
I do not neglect her or my children, that I pay her bills before my 
- own, and that in so far as anybody knows, I do not lavish my 
attention on other women. 

“In so far as anybody knows” is the point at issue. If others 
knew, you could get it all from them, and you can be pretty sure 
it would tickle them to death to tell you if they did know. They 
suspect me of the infidelities, of course, just as you and I suspect 
everybody else. But suspicions never hurt the reputation of a 
respectable married man. On the contrary, they make him more 
interesting, since they tacitly imply the hope that some day he 
will be found out; and if found out, he will be properly discred- 
ited and ruined. Therefore the ethics of all wise men consist in 
not being found out, and though you may accuse me of having a 
lot of cheek (atid secretly admire me for it), I am going to claim 
that a good husband is more or less of a bad man who has not 
been found out, and that a bad husband may be the best of men 
who had the hard luck to be found out. 

I am fifty-two years of age and have not been found out up 
to date—which, I think, argues much for my astuteness and care, 
as well as for my good luck. I have known hosts of men just as 
wise and careful who had bad luck and were then roundly abused 
for their stupidity rather than their wickedness. Poor devils, I 
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say, because there isn’t a mother’s son of you that wouldn’t rather 
be despised for his wickedness than his stupidity, and for the 
simple reason that down at ‘the bottom of his heart every man 
knows he is never despised for his wickedness. Men envy his 
success with women and read in the newspapers the scandals in 
which he was involved, to see if they cannot come by the secret 
of it. Women execrate him in public, because this is stylish and 
proper; but in private they wonder why their slow-poke of a 
husband hasn’t the courage to imitate him—I mean up to a cet- 
tain point. For all I know, my dear wife may be thinking the 
same of me. I hope she is, or else I have wasted thirty of our 
thirty-two years of married life on her education. I have waxed 
prosperous by applying system to my business, and naturally be- 
lieve in applying it to my home. 

“You will be caught yet, you sly old dog, though I honestly 
hope you wont be,” I fancy more than a dozen of my feminine 
readers will cry in chorus. 

Thanks ever so much for those kind wishes; but I don’t think 
I will be caught, for a system that works infallibly for over thirty 
years—and oh, what traps have been set for me!—ought to work 
forever. Really, you ought to induce your husbands to subscribe 
to an edition de luxe of these confessions in order that they (and 
you only incidentally) may come by the practical principles that 
comprise my system; for out with it! You would rather have 
your husbands guilty and undetected than both guilty and held 
up to the scorn of the world and your own. You never can cry 
your eyes out over what you don’t know, and there is a certain 
pleasure in suspecting your husband, which pleasure dies a violent 
death the moment he is fool enough to let you find him out. For 
acknowledge it, you women are so constructed that none of you 
cares to marry a man who is not admired by other women, at 
the more they admire him, the more honor lies in capturing him 
from their wiles and lures, the only question being, after marriage, 
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to what extent it is proper for the admiration of the fair sex 
to manifest itself, and to what extent it is meet that he should go 
either to evoke or accept it. 

I personally, as you already have learned for yourself, am no 
moralist, and leave you to draw the lines. I am not equal to it. 
Besides, quite gradually, I have left the lines so far behind me 
that I should have to go back to the first years of my married life 
to find out where they were. One does not grow old, or what the 
hypocritical world calls unmoral, all at once. It came over me, 
like my baldness, imperceptibly and bit by bit, until one day 
I looked in my double mirror—real and psychic—and exclaimed: 
“By Jove! I am without hair or morals.” 

Again, to be personal, though I don’t want to shock you as 
much as women love to be shocked if it be adroitly done, 1 would 
rather have back my hair than my morals, for I find I can live a 
much happier and more comfortable life without them. In the 
old days, madam, when I was a foolish bachelor and a young 
married man,—and a young married man is only half a bachelor 
who wishes he were a full one,—I found my morals were con- 
stant!y preventing me from doing what I yearned to do and would 
have enjoyed doing immensely. I never shall forgive my morals 
for what they made me miss. 

In short, my morals made a pretty coward and hypocrite out of 
me, for I kept flattering myself that my goody-goodness was en- 
tirely due to my virtue, when it was due entirely to my lack of 
courage; for had I been so virtuous I never should have been 
tempted by sin. One is only tempted by the things for which one 
earns, and if one is really virtuous and truly doesn’t care for 
those things, one isn’t tempted. Not being a Chinaman, for in- 
stance, I would not be tempted by the fattest corn-fed and best- 
roasted rat that ever was caught in a trap; whereas—but you can 
readily coraplete the analogy. ans 

I no longer ask myself, thank Heaven, if this or that act may 
be immoral or moral, but whether in this or that flirtation I shall 
be found out. If I decide the chances are all against me, I tell 
the lady in question that my strict code of morals prevents my 
carrying on further, which in a 
measure may be hypocritical; but 
then, I am a hypocrite conscious- 
ly now and at rare intervals, 
whereas in my moral days I was a 
hypocrite consciously all the time. 
At the age of fifty-two a man 
likes to know what he does and 
why he is doing it; for this con- 
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who is the least bit interested in 
my morals. Other women, after 
a five-minute conversation, don’t 
care any more than I do whether 
I have them or not. There is so 
much one can talk about in five 
minutes besides morals, and I have 
known a squeeze of the hand or 
a glance from the eyes to convey 
more than whole hours of talk on 
the last notorious divorce, espe- 
cially when my wife was present 
and I had to express myself with 
caution. I have a fine regard for 
her susceptibilities 
and never once 
have hurt them, 
which speaks vol- 
umes for the value 
of technique. 

And yet, being 
so modest, I take 
no credit at all for 
my technique. It es 
was evolved by the Vv 
necessity of the | 





case; and mar- 
riage, I learn from 
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my friend Frank Cranford, the sociologist, was evolved in much 
the same way. Poor Frank! He knows all about woman and 
nothing about women, and is constantly getting into scrapes and 
consulting me to get him out of them, though I pretend to know 
nothing about woman and a good deal more than I ought about 
women. The combined knowledge of us two may be ideal and 
all well enough, but I wish he would not come running to me so 
often, for I have troubles of my oWn. 

Anyhow, Frank tells me that monogamy is not our natural 
state; for which information I am not particularly indebted to 
him, inasmuch as I found it out myself instinctively after my first 
two years or so of married life. But none the less it is good to 
have the facts in the case, since when you are haled before the 
court of your conscience, you never will be acquitted if you argue 
that you were betrayed into error by pure instinct, whereas if you 
have the facts and the knowledge at your finger-tips, you can make 
monkeys out of the judge and the jury in less than no time. 

And for this there is a sound and valid reason, too. If every- 
body could excuse himself on the ground of pure instinct, why, 
then, everybody would get off at once, and we should have a fine 
state of society indeed! No, there must be exceptions, and in 
order to help out your husband, my dear madam, and to restore 
him to peace of mind and healthy slumbers,—he tells you his 
insomnia is due to indigestion when it’s one hundred to one that 
it’s conscience,—I am going to set forth the facts. They are these 
and proved beyond the peradventure of a doubt, as poor Frank, 
who never has been able to put them to any practical use, claims. 

Savage and primitive peoples, then, lived under an organiza- 
tion that is generally described as clan or gentile organization, the 
unit being the gens or the clan; and marriage was communal, 
which is to say that the whole tribe had husbands and wives in 
common. There were restrictions, and wise ones, of course, and 
intermarriage between the sons of one mother and her sisters, 
granddaughters and aunts was soon prohibited. In later days 
the evil effects of consanguinity having been detected, marriage 
within the clan was forbidden; wives and husbands had to be 
selected from outside clans, but mar- 
riage as an institution still remained 
communal. 

Descent in this crude arrangement 
was counted from the side of the 
mother, from whom the children took 
their names; for the system was ma- 
iriarchal, not patriarchal. Nor could 
it be otherwise, for the father was a 
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my wife is the only woman alive at should be kept strictly in the family 

















by way of descent from eldest son to 
¢ eldest son. 

When [I aired this erudition for my 
wife’s benefit, she told me promptly 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and I had better leave the sub- 
ject to Frank Cranford, who had 
ruined his chances of making a first- 
rate husband to become a third-rate 
professor who lectured on matrimony 
and kindred topics. 

“On the contrary,” I disputed, 
“Frank only took up the study of 
marriage as a science after he had 
made a failure of 
it as a fine art. He 
wanted to find out 
why—” 

“Well,” she in- 
terrupted me, “all 
the professors in 
the world can’t 
force me to be- 
lieve that mar- 
riages aren’t made 
in heaven.” 

“How flattering 
to me!’’I re- 
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marked, rubbing my bald head. “But on account of the increas- 
ing number of divorces, you will have to admit that the selection 
of couples hasn’t been successful. If left to me—” 

“Twaddle!” she interrupted again. “How can a husband as true 
and devoted as yourself defend this—this communistic system of 
marriages?” 

“I wasn’t defending it, my dear,” I returned. “I was just 
explaining its history. It’s aricient history now, praise Heaven, 
and I would be the first to drive out of decent society the man 
who even would dare to propose we should go back to a state that 
even remotely approaches polygamy. We have evolved away from 
it and—” 

“Your bosom friend Frank Cran- 
ford doesn’t seem to have evolved 
very far away from it. I am afraid 
he will corrupt you,” she said, rising 
and twining her arm around my neck. 

“T hate to see you read the books he 
lends you. You're altogether too 
guileless and stupid to understand 
them, dearie, and I have a notion to 
toss them in the fireplace. I love 
to watch the oak-logs blaze up! 
Things can’t be too cheerful for the 
first evening you've been home since 
Wednesday. I'll be happy when your 
best customer, Mr. Applegate of Osh- 
kosh, has left town. Your best cus- 
tomers seem to be those who keep 
you away from home most. By the 2 


way, why don’t you ever bring Mr. 
Applegate out some evening for din- 
ner?” 
“Oh, that’s quite an- 
other topic,” I evaded. 
“Just now let me say 
that you can’t destroy 
the facts concerning com- 


munistic marriage by 
burning the books in 
which those facts are 
printed.” 

“Really,” she declared, 
“T believe you have that 
subject on the brain. 
It’s awful!” 

“What’s awful? Oh, you mean the ancient 
system of community marriage? Well, for the 
matter of that, gravity is an awful force; but 
that doesn’t gainsay the truth that if it 
weren’t for gravity, the earth would—” 

“There you go again, my dear!” she ex- 
claimed. “I told you that you had it on the 
brain. I should be ashamed to confess it, but 
I'm really beginning to think that this Mr. Ap- 
plegate is a myth and—” 

“He pays his bills just about as promptly as if he were a myth,” 
I intruded. 

“Henry!” she shrilled. “And only a half-hour ago you were tell- 
ing me he is the best pay of all your customers. I insist that 
you bring him out to-morrow for dinner.” 

“Very well, dearie,” I assented. “Set an extra place.” 

“And have my trouble for my pains?” she asked querulously. 
“No, thank you; I’ve done the same thing too often lately. Do 
you want to know what I honestly and truly think?” 

“Indeed I do,” I lied, trembling inwardly, and more than a 
little afraid that Mrs. Stanford, who had caught sight of me the 
evening before—well, plague take Mrs. Stanford, who has a per- 
fect mania for dragging her mouse of a husband around to those 
obscure Bohemian restaurants where no woman who respects her 
spouse will be seen with him! 

“Well, I honestly and truly think,” she went on, “that this Mr. 
Applegate is no other than Frank Cranford, and that you stay 
downtown to talk over those awful topics with him. You know 
how I—” 

“My dear, how could you doubt me!” I ventured with an air 
of injured innocence that was, I flatter myself, inimitable. 

“How could I help it?” she retorted. “And—” 

Marital quarrels, like communal marriages, are unpleasant topics, 
and the least said of either perhaps the better; so just let me add 
in a word that one recrimination, gentle and patient as I tried to 





be, led to another, and before I knew it, my wife gathered Ky 
bag, workbasket, and the other paraphernalia with which she 
always surrounds herself, and left the room in tears. 

Our evenings, for some reason, when we are left alone, usual} 
end in this fashion; whereas when there is company present, even 
if Frank Cranford and his wife are the company, they are mildly 
pleasant. I conclude therefrom that married people are bound to 
get on each other’s nerves if left alone too much, and that there. 
fore the more considerate a husband is, the more often will he 
absent himself from home for his wife’s sake. Again I flatter my. 
self—but I have flattered myself so many times that you will 
think nobody else ever flatters me if 
I persist, and by nature I am most 
persistent. 

You may ask Mrs. Stanford if you 
don’t believe it. Ten times at least 
I invited her to dine with me in that 
obscure restaurant where she discoy- 
ered me. But after all, whose con- 
cern is it with whom I was dining, 
though I don’t mind coming right 
out with it and confessing that on 
this occasion it was my secretary? 
There are certain business matters, 
my dear madam, that one cannot talk 
over with one’s secretary in the of- 
fice. If you are skeptical about it, 
ask your own husband—provided he 
dines more or less regularly with his 
secretary and is caught at it more or 
less irregularly—if I am not right. 

I see a cynical smile on your pret- 
ty face, madam, that irritates while 
it intrigues me. “Reprobate!” you 
mock. ‘Why, you had to stop and 
think with whom you were dining. 
At first you intended to give the 
name of an entirely different woman, 
and then you settled on your secre- 
tary. Are there, then, so many 
that your memory has set your long- 
suffering wife a good example by de- 
serting you? And now you intend 
to make matters worse by adding 
Mrs. Stanford and me to the list. 
Far from being contrite over the 
shame of having been found out by 
her, you rejoice over it at the bot- 
tom of your heart, and think only of 
the effort it will save you and how 
much more she will understand with- 
out spoken words when you squeeze 
her hand next time. Rake, your 
technique is as obvious as your hand- 
shakes and I will spare you the trou- 
ble of explaining either!” 

Madam, for the last time I thank you; but you are utterly mis- 
taken. I was about to say that I was dining in that restaurant 
with Applegate, who is a myth,—you see what respect I pay to 
my wife’s judgment,—but I was sure you would not believe me; 
so I came out with the truth and confessed it was my secretary. 
And what good has the truth done me? It has only made me more 
execrable and irresistible in your eyes, and some day when we meet, 
—my telephone number is Lovers’ Lane 1900,—I am destined to 
get in more trouble. 

Ah, if I could only take my wife to a deserted island where the 
climate was perfect and I would have to be faithful to her! But 
no, I will indulge no such selfish thought, for why deprive her of 
her greatest pleasure, which consists in thinking that she holds me 
despite the attempts of all other women, including yourself, to take 
me from her? Besides, she loves nothing better than to hint 
that I have been indulging in intrigues ‘in order that she may 
enjoy the luxury of hearing me deny it. On a deserted island, my 
dear madam, I would be as much above suspicion as was the wife 
of Cesar. : 

And now let us suppose by a tremendous stretch of the imagina- 
tion that I was fool enough to have told my wife that Applegate 
was not a myth but a whole mythology, made up.of my private 
secretary, Mrs. Smith, yourself, Mrs. Stanford (potentially and 
surely), Mrs. Icelander and—but what is more tiresome than 4 
list of names stretched ad infinitum? If I could produce the 
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photographs, it would be more interesting, for all but 
those whose photographs I produced. Anyhow, 
madam, which is my point, if I had told my wife the 
truth, it would have broken her heart, which goes to 
show that the best liar after all makes the best hus- 
pand, and why I flatter myself—really for the last 
time!—that I am perfect. Isn’t it true that if every 
man told every woman all he knew, and the women 
didn’t keep the secrets and told every man all she 
knew, this world would be full of so much misery 
that nobody could live in it? The lie was invented to 
make life possible, and I may claim to have improved 
a little on the invention, with an attachment here and 
there. 

Thus far, then, I have laid down two postulates on 
marriage—the first being that the better the husband, 
the more he will neglect his wife; and the second being 
that the more tenderly he regards her feelings, the 
more he will lie to her. How much he may lie to her 
needs no discussion, since it is only a matter of com- 
mon sense, which will dictate to you to lie no more 
than necessary. But the question of neglect is open 
to serious discussion; for after all these years I 
never could determine whether I ought to entertain 
Applegate and others three or only two evenings a 
week. But if three, why not four? And if four, 
why not seven? All I know absolutely is that any 
woman who sees too much of her husband will, get tired of him, 
for which reason I take exceeding care that my own wife does not 
see too much of me. 

Nor is this because I think more of—of—well, of Applegate than 
I do of her, but precisely and only because I think more of her 
than of all the Applegates in the world. For strange though it may 
sound, madam, I love my wife, which brings me to the third 
postulate I have discovered—to wit, that there is nothing at all 
inconsistent about loving one woman for all you are worth, and 
dining once a week with two or three others. One can love with- 
out dining, just as much as one can dine without loving, and I 
manage to keep both quite separate and distinct. 

“Liar par excellence! You tell every one of those women that 
whom you dine that you love her, and probably when it comes 
to my turn to dining with you, you will tell me the same,” I hear 
you protest, madam; and I will acknowledge with my hand on 
my heart that you are quite right. But then, all these others 
know that I lie when I say I love them, and since they know it 
and still like it, what harm is done? I am a successful business 
man, as I boasted before, and have learned from experience that 
if you want to get along in the world, you must give people 
what they want. It is as natural for me to say, “You are the 
only woman I ever loved,” as it is to say, “Please, pass the salt,” 
and I lay no more stress on one than the other. Indeed, I have 
practiced saying both with equal warmth and fervor, lest in an 
absent moment I speak more ecstatically of the salt and spoil the 
dinner. And yet, madam, I will wager anything that despite this 
marvelously candid avowal, you will call me up over the telephone, 
which is tantamount to inviting yourself to dine with me. Don’t 
forget the number! Likewise, should I ask for the salt with more 
enthusiasm than for your love, don’t take it amiss, because one 
second later I may recover myself and make the amende hono- 
rable by reversing the fervor. 
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And there, my dear madam, 
goes one more evening, which 
makes five out of the seven. If 
it keeps up, the first thing I know, 
I will be charged with complete 
wife-desertion, than which, in the 
eyes of our civilization, there is no 
worse crime. With all my heart 
I abhor it, and I think the 
dastard who abandons his wife 
one shade worse than the coward 
who deserts his country in the 
hour of need and runs from the | 
battlefield. 

And yet, madam, strictly entre 
nous, how many men are there in our civilization as it is at 
present constituted, who have not at one time or another been 
tempted to run away from their wives and homes? The tempta- 
tion may have been no more than a vagary that lasted only five 
or ten minutes, but a temptation is still a temptation, no matter 
how infinitesimal its duration in time. Indeed, murder has 
been committed under the fury of a temptation that lasted for no 
longer than the second necessary to pull the trigger. It’s the in- 
tensity, isn’t it, that counts? 

And my temptation to desert my wife, like your husband’s con- 
tinual temptation to desert you, has been more than intense. It 
has been painful. Freedom is our most precious inheritance, and 
a married man is only one half to three quarters free, depending 
strictly upon the number of evenings he takes off. Wise old 
Abraham Lincoln remarked once that the union could not exist 
half slave and half free; but I am of the opinion his mind was 
on the matrimonial rather than the political state when he coined 
the epigram. Later on, when giving vent to it, he changed it— 
which was easy—to fit an economic situation. You know his 
married life was wretchedly unhappy, and that—read Herndon’s 
biography if you think I would lie as fast about the history of 
others as about my own. He failed to put in his appearance on 
the first evening set for marrying the future Mrs. Lincoln. He 
had to run back twice before he could make up his mind to 
jump once. 

Lincoln, you see, didn’t win his appellation of “honest” for 
nothing. He earned it by doing openly and 
aboveboard before marriage what all of us 
—and I wouldn’t make a single exception if you 
killed me for it—feel like doing in a sneaking 
sort of way after the knot is tied and we 
haven’t the courage to cut it. I go away for a 
vacation when the monotony and regularity of 
it drive me half crazy; or else I send my wife 
on a journey, which is a vacation for both of 
us. And when she is away for over six months, 
which is the strange part of it, I grow lonesome 
and wish she were back. Twice I was about to 
take the train to bring her back when Applegate. 
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But enough of Applegate! I must stick to my guns and face 
your charge that this frank admission is the strongest argument 
I could bring up against the point of view I am defending. Not 
at all, my dear madam! On the contrary, it simply clarifies the 
issue and shows that habit has spoiled me and that I have suc- 
cumbed so abjectly to the state of matrimony that I am no longer 
courageous enough to resist. You speak of marriage as if it were 
performed by the minister’s ceremony, and in one evening. It 
isn’t. It extends over a period of years, and we gradually slide 
into it so deep that we can’t pull out of it without losing a leg, 
as it were. The common law, reckoning wisely with the irresist- 
ibility of the impulse, has established the institution of divorce, 
knowing that if it forbids us to run, we will run anyhow; and so, 
figuratively speaking, it gives us its permission to run, which looks 
far better for it and us than if we ran without it. And since the 
number of divorces tends steadily to increase, and the law con- 
stantly grows easier and more lenient, I sometimes wonder if the 
impulse to decamp isn’t getting the better of the institution of 
marriage that was meant to check it. Modern marriage is getting 
to be more and more like a modern building, where there are at 
least as many exits as entrances, and where, in case a fool yells 
“Fire!” more exits may be thrown open than we thought existed. 

And then there are more kinds of divorces than the law recog- 
nizes, or to put it straightforwardly, more kinds that the law 
connives at than it jots down on the statute books. For instance, 
there are whole flocks of couples who are not living together, 
though they have been given no legal sanction to live apart. Again 
there are other multitudes that are living together when they and 
everybody else know that they might be better off by living apart 
—which is to say that they are-divorced in the moral sense; and 
then there are some few, like your humble servant, who in order 
to enjoy all the freedom of a divorce, submit to the inconveniences 
of marriage for the sake of one or two of the conveniences that it 
offers. This is a partial divorce, long ago discovered by the 
French, a very sensible people, and the best device found up to 
date for safeguarding the interests of the home. Anyhow, you 
will admit that it has it all over any of the others, and it is in the 
interests of my home and to keep me from running away alto- 
gether that I ask you again not to forget my telephone-number. 
I am not, nor is any other man, as devoid of all sense of moral 
responsibility as I sometimes would like to think. 


4 Sets brings me back to my code of morals, to which I am 

tied as a grazing animal to its tether, and to the basic maxim 

of my impeccable system—don’t get caught. “That is all a mere 

gesture, empty badinage, subterfuge, weak 1 ayponge | and not 
e 


morals at all,” you say, madam, coming only to end of 
denunciation when words fail you. But you are utterly mistaken, 
and what is more,—if you will allow me to denounce in my turn, — 
a superficial thinker. For getting caught in—well, a Bohemian 
restaurant rather than not being naughty enough to be in the 
aforesaid restaurant when you were caught, constitutes the sin. 
And why? Simply because, as I must have proved to your satis- 
faction as much as my own, the present marriage system is on 
the verge of collapse, and every time a respectable citizen like 
myself is caught in the act of straying from it, he gives a sort of 
sanction to the less strong and morally endowed of following suit; 
and then, before you know it, everybody will be telephoning every- 
body else, and we shall soon be reading in the papers that marriage 
has been abolished by common consent instead of established by 
common law. 

But if we should happen to be caught—don’t worry; it is 
only one of those #f’s that I am dragging in by the heels to com- 
plete my argument, and not an if that can have any existence in 
fact—but should I happen to be caught, I say, why, then, I de- 
serve any punishment that can be visited upon me, including a 
front-page article in the morning papers, with your name and my 
own printed in large funereal type. 

And now you will titter, wrinkle the end of your pretty nose and 
declare: ‘“You’re the most delightfully inconsistent man I ever 
knew.” Well, you don’t know me yet, and you can’t possibly 
guess how delightful I am, for one thing; and for another, I am 
not inconsistent at all. As long as the institution of marriage 
exists, it must punish those who break its tenets, or it will soon 
cease to exist. For the fight is, has been and always will be on be- 
tween the two systems—my own and monogamy, and if those 
who lose don’t expect punishment, they are poor losers, and I 
will have to admit besides that our modern authorities are about 
as lenient as they can be. If they were more so, they would pre- 
sent the peculiar contradiction of being authorities with no 
authority. 


Yet I claim my own system is nearer nature or the system of 
the primitive man and his communistic marriages than monogamy; 
for no man is a monogamist by nature. Society and the force 
of public opinion, which means no more than the esteem of your 
neighbors, have disciplined him into monogamy. The whole fabric 
of conventions has caught him in its complicated net, and hark. 
ing back to the call of the wild and his aboriginal state, he 
wriggles like a poor fish to break through the meshes. It’s the 
law of the herd, and individual members must obey or the herd 
would go to pieces. And a herd is not a herd when each individual 
follows his own whims instead of the uniform laws laid down by 
the leaders of it. 


N& madam, if you will put aside the last French novel yoy 
are reading—as soon as I have your address I shall send you 
a better one—and go out in your garden and trap a sparrow, I will 
outline for you a pretty and interesting little experiment. Paint 
the sparrow’s head and body a more vivid red than the rouge 
you use on your cheeks, set your captive free and then watch 
what happens. In less than no time, called as by an alarm, the 
whole sparrow family will gather around your artificially deco- 
rated bird and peck it to death. And the punishment no more 
than fits the crime, for the poor little rascal, thanks to your un- 
due interference with its natural protective coloring, has broken 
the law of the sparrow flock, and by calling undue attention to it- 
self through a departure from the neutral tints affected by all 
the others, exposed the flock to added dangers by attracting the 
enemy. It’s merely the law of all nature at work—obey the laws 
established by the flock for its welfare, or be destroyed by it. 
Nor is it any more than just. 

Being too tender-hearted to refuse to dine with me, I know 
that you will condemn those feathery pests for their terrible 
cruelty, but pause to reflect if their beaks are any more sharp or 
merciless to the stray sinner than the tongues of your sisters, 
who will surely lash you to pieces if you be indiscreet enough 
to use a party instead of a private line when telephoning me. 
You might as well, like the sparrow, stick your head in a barrel 
of red paint! 

For tribal laws and conventions have been established only by 
considerable pains, trouble, self-denial, self-control and what not 
on the part of the individual, for the well-being of the whole, 
and it would be expecting too much to ask your sisters, who have 
surrendered this, that and the other privilege for the maintenance 
of proper society, to let you do just as you please and still enjoy 
the benefits of the society they have built up by sacrificing the 
personal freedom you are so bent on indulging secretly. 

Perhaps all of them would envy you if you were seen dining 
with me—but that is quite beside the mark. I cannot invite 
all the women there are, for one thing; and for another, each 
of them knows that you in your turn would have no more mercy 
on her than she would have on you. I will wager my reputation, 
which is worth considerably more than my character, that al- 
ready you have fallen tooth and nail on the good name of Mrs. 
Stanford and told several of your bosom friends that she isn’t all 
she ought to be. This is doubly wrong, my dear madam, because 
it’s premature. 


OUR very eagerness for gossip shows how natural the whole 
thing is and how little your sisters should be condemned 
when they condemn you. Hence I will not charge you with hypoc- 
risy when, after dining with me, you unite with the rest of the 
drawing-room company in hurling stones at Mrs. Stanford’s good 
name. You have to do it to save and lend lester to your own. If 
you were the only woman present that defended her, it would be 
concluded at once that you shared her latitudinarian views. You 
do share them, I assume, but if you were to acknowledge openly 
that you are to dine with me soon in private, I fear the whole train 
of events and two divorce-suits would make the dinner impossible. 
And therefore you will pounce on Mrs. Stanford with hammer 
and tongs, not because you will want to hurt her, but because 
you will want to protect yourself and our forthcoming dinner. 
One must pay homage to the conventions in public if one wants 
to be secure in breaking them in private, and I never have been 
guilty of squeezing the hand of the woman who is forever pro- 
claiming that she detests the conventions and shouts from the 
housetops that she doesn’t care a rap what people think. If she 
doesn’t care, why does she go to such pains to win admiration 
for her carelessness on the part of those to whose opinion she 
pretends to be so indifferent? Look out for that empty and idle 
boaster! At heart she is as conventional as they make ’em, and 
is only leading you on, to make you (Continued on page 101) 
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ELICE had been forced into a marriage with 

William Jackson, a powerful business man, 
to save her father Sir Michael Beste from bank- 
ruptcy. Her heart, however, was given to Rupert 
Sylvester, a poet and dreamer, and she came to 
Jackson rebelliously. The man of business had 
been called by his friends the Lion Tamer, and 
he sought to win his unwilling wife by peculiar 
methods of his own. There was no attempt at a 
honeymoon. Instead he brought Felice to his 
ofice with him the day after their wedding and 
installed her as private secretary; she was to learn 
to know him at his best, he felt, in action, at his 
work. 

Felice continued, however, to see Sylvester— 
and the Lion Tamer gave her every opportunity 
to keep up the acquaintance while she repaid him 
with rudeness to the old friends of seafaring days 
who came to the house to see him. Sylvester's 
new book of poems made an unexpected success 
—and then Felice discovered that her husband 
was responsible for that success: he himself had 
bought up the bulk of the edition. 


By 


lllustrated by 


CHAPTER X 


HEN Felice went down to breakfast the aext morning, the 
V_packing-case that had contained the first edition (or most 
of it) of Sylvester’s poems was gone. She overheard her husband 
making inquiries about it, and rightly gathered, from the tone of 
his voice, that he was because the thing had been left in 
the hall. At breakfast no reference was made to the incident, 
and Felice, being really philosophic for once, let well alone. 

For another month the work was carried on at the office, and 
she found immeasur~ ‘le solace in the wrestling with financial prob- 
lems, the ring oi deals, the handling of stocks and so forth. 
William B. Jackees was quite content to let these things fascinate 
her; if he joyed in the keenness with which she threw herself into 
the business, the unmistakable genius that she showed for taking 
up one thread of the business after another and weaving the 
whole into a clever coup—if he joyed in this, he didn’t offer ful- 
some flattery. 

The winter was coming on, and a new trait in the lion-tamer’s 
character developed. He went out on two or three evenings of 
the week, after giving her some task that would keep her employed 
till late. He didn’t tell her where he was going; he didn’t appear 
to deem her worthy of his confidence. He treated her very much 
as a master would treat a servant. After dinner he would say: 

“I would like you to look through those accounts, and if I 
don’t return before eleven, don’t trouble to wait up for me.” 

Did she care whither he might go? She did. She would not 
have been a woman if it had been a matter of indifference to her. 
She noticed that if ever she mentioned the desirability of invit- 
ing one or two of her friends to the house, he would hasten to 
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tell her that he would not be at home that night. Was she jealous 
or suspicious about these visits of his? Good gracious, no! She 
discovered their meaning after the third or fourth night. 

Jackson was not a man who had gathered to himself the neces- 
sary polish that would take him into, say, a West End club. The 
West End didn’t house the class of man with whom he could feel 
at home. He preferred to go down to the East, where, no doubt, 
he met many of his old acquaintances—men of the stamp of Dago 
Frank and Dan Rorke, old skippers, old tarred seamen. 

Of a sudden one or two of the cheap periodicals began to make 
insidious references to the wife of William B. Jackson. Para- 
graphs began with apparently innocuous inquiries about the ab- 
sence from West End drawing-rooms of the lovely daughter of 
Sir Michael Beste. These were followed by innuendoes. Was it 
true, they asked, that the gifted young wife of a certain merchant 
had been so drawn into the game of money-making that she could 
not meet her old friends? 


T was in late November that the newspapers began to make 

references to a banquet that was to be given by a well-known 
member of society. The banquet was to be followed by a dance, 
and the whole was to assume the nature of a “celebration” affair. 
Fantastic stories were told of the money that was to be spent in 
decorations and so forth; the “very best people” had been invited, 
and had signified their readiness to accept. There were to be all 
manner of innovations; wine with a military history was to be 
brought from France; delicacies that had been banned for four 
years were to be brought out in profusion; there was to be a half- 
hour interlude so that the pet dogs of the ladies, “dogs that had 
suffered so horribly through the brutal rationing scheme, might 
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be given a banquet of their own. The laughter that had been 
bottled up for four years was to be let loose, and—among the 
guests was to be Sir Michael Beste—‘“one of the most delightful 
entertainers of the old days,” as one of the newspapers had it. 
Felice received an invitation through Sylvester. He wrote to 
her, saying that by hook or by crook she must get there. “The 
place will be packed with the devotees of art and literature. 
You will forget the solitude of the last half-year. I shall be 


there to try and impress on you the fact that your life is not 

given up entirely to the sordid things of the world. Give me 

this opportunity to lead you back, as it were, into an earthly 
dise.” 


Naturally she said nothing to Jackson about this invitation 
until the night before the banquet was to be held. It was at 
dinner; he had been very morose all day, and frequently she 
had caught him looking at her thoughtfully, regretfully. He had 
finished his coffee and picked up the evening newspaper with the 
intention, she presumed, of going to the smoking-room to read, 
He had risen from his chair and walked to the fireplace. His 
back was turned toward her as he glanced at the newspaper, and 
he said, over his shoulder: “Listen to this!” He read a para- 
graph relating to the banquet, and in which particulars were given 
of the menu and the “innovations.” 

“God forgive them,” he said, in a harsh, vindictive voice, “the 
poor, painted fools!” 

She answered with some show of temper: 

“Everybody is not given up to hoarding and scraping. Thank 
God, there is some amusement left in life!” 

“Fools!” he said again. “Blind fools! These people are out 
to spend a fortune—on what?” 

“You go out to see your friends,” she retorted. The emphasis 
was studied and ind. 

“My friends,” he replied, “don’t do this sort of thing.” 

She waited a second or two before she delivered the thrust: 

“Whatever you may think about it, J am going.” 

He wheeled around: 

“You! You are going to this orgy?” 

“I have accepted the invitation, and—what shall prevent my 
going?” 

“Only your good sense,” he said. 

“Nothing shall prevent my going.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I shall prevent it. I do not wish you to go.” 

The fight was to begin again, was it? 

“Indeed,” she said loftily, rising from her chair. “Perhaps you 
would prefer that I accompanied you in your nocturnal visits 
to the quays and wharves, where you meet the friends whose com- 
pany, no doubt, makes greater appeal to your heart than would 
the company of—” / re 

“Felice,” he said, and for the first time there was a downright 
threat in his voice, “if you go, it will be without my permission, 
without my sanction. And whatever may happen as a result, you 
will have only yourself to blame.” 

With biting sarcasm, with irony that made him wince, she 
inclined her head toward him, saying: 

“It was only a dream, after all. I thought the shackles had 
been removed from the limbs of the slave.” 

He walked slowly from the room, leaving her shaking with 
passion. 


N the next night, the night of the banquet, he did not come 

home to dinner. He telephoned to her an hour after she 
had left the office, saying that he was going to see some of those 
old friends of his, and that the business with them was of great 
moment. He asked her over the telephone to turn back the let- 
ter-book and look up details of a transaction that he had entered 
into with a northern exploration company. 

She dressed that night as never before. At eight o’clock she 
heard the horn of a motor. She wrapped her cloak about her, 
crossed the hall and opened the door. 

“All right, Rupert,” she said to Sylvester, who was standing 
there. “I am ready.” 

She took his proffered arm and hurried down the drive to where 
the car awaited them. 

It was a glorious night. The great vault overhead was studded 
with stars that seemed to wink approval of the escapade. Felice 
was in the mood to defy anyone. For long enough she had been 
a stupid, obsequious slave. Now was the time to assert herself. 

She and Sylvester passed along the drive with the joyous 
mien of two youngsters off to their first dance. The crisp, 
cold air invigorated her, the big eyes scintillated in the light 
of the stars. She cared nothing for all the William B. Jacksons 


in the world. He might take umbrage! Let him. She couldy 
help his troubles, and for to-night, at any rate, she was not QOing | 
to allow him to interfere with her pleasures. ™ 


CHAPTER XI 


7 back against the cushions of the car, Sylvester by he 
side, Felice was conscious of a feeling of extreme exhilaration 
as she told herself that all the servitude of the last six months we 
almost worth while, if only for this glorious sensation of hayj 
deliberately thrown down the gauntlet and made her escape, 

“Just like old times,” said Sylvester. “Do you remember— 
And he began to recall the motor runs of years before. He didn} 
question her about Jackson; he was content to leave the men. 
tioning to her. All the same, he suspected that it was not with 
the merchant's .onsent that she was there that night. 

_ Sylvester had been doing very well of late. The adventitioy 
aid rendered him by William B. Jackson had actually had the 
effect of giving him a much-needed boom in the literary world 
Why, his publisher had been clever enough to take advantage of 
the fact that “William B. Jackson, the well-known merchant, had 


_— to reading poetry, and especially the poetry of Rupert Syl, 
vester. 


Sylvester said to her: 

“I have taken a new flat, Felice. It’s the sweetest thing imagin. 
able, and the talk of every friend who has had the privilege of 
visiting it. There’s not a piece of wood in the place—all cushions 
from the East. Two of my friends who were out in Mesopotami, 
brought me back a pile of the real things, and you can lie there 
and imagine yourself reclining in the boudoir of some Eastem 
ag I do hope that you will enjoy yourself, to-night, 

elice. 

“I mean to,” she said. “I’m just in the mood to enjoy myself, 
I'm going to throw aside all restraint and try to convince myself 
that I’m entitled to a little pleasure.” 

“Then you’re not very happy, Felice?” 

“Please, Mr. Sylvester, don’t take to yourself the curiosity of 
a woman. Do you know that I am afraid I’m becoming a woman- 
hater? I believe I prefer the company of men to that of chat- 
tering women, who sigh and console, while they're filling their 
minds with scandal at your expense But don’t let’s argue, 
How are you going to get me home?” 

“In the car, of course. I suppose you know that Sir Michael 
will be there?” 

“Of course I know. I had a letter from him yesterday, in 
which he said that he would be delighted to see me there. How 
many guests?” 

“Nearly two hundred.” 

“And who’s to foot the bill?” 

“Half a dozen of them. And it will be a bill! But look here, 
Felice. I want you to myself as much as possible to-night. No, 
we're not going to talk sloppy nonsense. I want to ask your opin- 
ion about some new verses of mine. They’re really big. I set 
myself the task of writing something that would teach people to 
forget the horrors of the last few years.” 

“You haven’t known many, Rupert!’—a little slyly. 

“T shall never forget the horror of the newspaper paragraph 
which told me that you had become en—” 

“I thought we were not going to talk sloppy nonsense. Now, 
keep quiet. I want to think; I want to imagine all, the beautiful 
things I’m going to see. I want to conjure up visions of abso- 
lute delight.” 

“Well, you’ve only got a few minutes,” he said. “We’re nearly 
there.” 


fee was a long line of cars outside the public hall at 
which the banquet was to be held, and Felice and Sylvester 
had to possess themselves in patience until by degrees they came 
at last to the door, and the commissionaire assisted them to 
alight. They passed over the carpeted pavement into the hall. 
There for a moment or two they were separated, to meet again 
after she had removed her cloak. 

They were announced, and as they passed into the reception- 
room, Felice saw nothing but a blaze of light and a mass 0 
painted women and gossiping men. Nobody seemed to take much 
notice of new arrivals; each one was so intent on fighting for a 
place. She saw her father only for a moment. He was in the 
company of a society woman who had a reputation for coaxing 
more information out of a member of Parliament than the Spanish 
Inquisition ever coaxed out of a stubborn prisoner, He was 





= “I wish you’d sit down,” he said in a tired voice. “You and I are going 
to understand each other for once, and you might as well be seated.” 
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She was murmuring in her dreams. He lified the trailing hand to his lips, kissed it. 


elated; his face was slightly flushed; his eyes sparkled. When 
he saw Felice, he gave her a nod, just as though he had remarked 
the presence of a club friend. Sylvester was by her side; he took 
her into the. banqueting-hall and waited impatiently for the burst 
of wonderment that never came. 

The walls were garlanded; shaded lights were everywhere. Be- 
hind the bank of ferns and palms at the farther end of the hall 
a muted orchestra played softly, sensuously. The long tables 
were aglow with color; the fruit in the dishes was unnaturally 
bright in hue; the noise as the guests selected their places was 
unseemly—yet pardonable, since there were so many diners. 
Never was there such a display of jewelry as in the hair and on 
the bosoms of the women. It was garish, the scene, and yet 
Sylvester, the poet, dared to suggest to Felice that it touched at 
least the lower heights of art. 


Speeches followed the dinner; men and women representing all 


the arts had something more or less important to say on every 
subject. The main thesis was just this: “We have suffered dur- 
ing the last years; we have passed through a long night of pain 
and inconvenience ; and now who shall blame us if we seek a little 
relaxation?” 

“Are you enjoying yourself, Felice?” 

She heard Sylvester’s whisper but didn’t acknowledge it or turn 
her head. Her beautiful, eyes looked around at the company, 
then turned to the rafters. where the flowers and the flags hung 
in profusion. The chinking of glasses, the laughter, the buzz of 
conversation—oh, yes, it was life, of a sort, but, somehow, an- 
other scene would insist on obtruding itself, a scene that came 
and disappeared and came again. She saw a room wherein the 
atmosphere was thick and heavy with the smoke of coarse to- 
bacco; she saw four or five roughhewn men sprawling in chairs 
—men whose faces were scarred and lined, whose hair and beards 
were thick and matted as with the salt of the sea, men in whose 
very speech was the tang of the ocean, the deep, pungent smell 
of seaweed and tarred rope, men who had sailed every sea and 
touched every port, had an interest in every outpost of the Em- 
ire. 
' And among those men, whose voices had in the first place jarred 
upon her sensitive nerves, whose presence in the house had been 
obnoxious to her and had driven her to forget the breeding of 
which her father was prone to boast—among those men was one, 
scarred and lined like themselves, yet immeasurably their. superior. 
She remembered, now, as she recalled the scene, how the look in 
his eyes on that night had stirred in her heart something that 
almost frightened her; it was a look not of nobleness, but of that 
strength and virility which has never yet failed to make a direct 


appeal to the heart of imaginative 
woman. 

“Felice, they will be running the 
dog-stunt in a few minutes. Yoy 
don’t want to see that?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Follow me out. We'll go for an 
hour’s drive in the moonlight. It 
will be like old times. I told the 
chauffeur to be in readiness in case 
we should get fed up with this busi- 
ness. We can come back when 
they’ve finished their freak-show.” 

But it was too late. Already the 
dogs were being brought in. There 
was a yapping and squealing, roars 
of laughter from the men and wom- 
en, then a shifting and scraping of 
chairs as room was made for the 
four-footed martyrs who had suffered 
at the hands of the food-controller. 

Terriers, Pekinese, poodles and 
long-haired Yorkshire terriers, spin- 
dle-legged grayhounds, spotted Dal- 
matians and even the unpopular 
dachshund that brought upon itself 
and its owner a torrent of jest and 
ridicule! The wretched animals 
were placed on chairs at the table, 
the owners standing behind them 
ready to act as waiters, 

“Come,” said Sylvester, “let’s get 
out of it. This sort of thing is get- 
ting even on my nerves.” 

“Who will make a speech of wel- 
— to our four-footed friends?” came from the head of the 
table. 

“The prettiest woman in the room!” some one shouted in re- 
sponse. 

It was as though Felice had become a human magnet, for all 
eyes were concentrated on her. Sylvester leaned over and 
whispered to her: 

“By Jove! What a compliment! But you deserve it. Stand 
up; don’t be afraid. Listen, I’m thinking out a clever little speech 
for you to make. Listen to me. You can go on when the cheer- 
ing has died down.” 

He had forced her to rise from her chair, and she was stand- 
ing there flushed, nervous, wondering. The dogs had again taken 
to yapping; they were hungry, and already some of the more 
solicitous of the owners were feeding them with choice tidbits 
from the table. 

Felice looked again at Sylvester for help, then back at the 
rafters where those old, soiled captains were sitting as in judg- 
ment upon her. She could see Dan Rorke and Dago Frank; she 
could hear them talking about their adventures in the South 
Seas. And then came the commotion at the door of the dining- 
room. Two commissionaires were trying forcibly to prevent some 
one from coming in, but they were flung aside as easily as if they 
had been children. 

William B. Jackson-halted when he was a yard over the thresh- 
old; every eye was turned upon him. Behind him were four 
boys in rags, to whom he said something by way of reassurance, 
the while dead silence fell on the makers of the orgy. Even the 
dogs were quiet. 

Slowly Felice sank to her chair. Sylvester whispered some- 
thing in her ear, but she didn’t hear it. Her eyes, like those of 
everyone else in the room, were fixed on that strong, contemptu- 
ous face near the door. 

Then Jackson spoke. 


CHAPTER XII 


ROBABLY, even as Sylvester whispered to himself, only a 
man of William B. Jackson’s breeding would have devised 
so melodramatic an entry in order to protest against what he 
deemed to be criminal extravagance. And yet there was some- 
thing loftier and nobler than melodrama in the picture he pre- 
sented. 
The commanding, sinewy figure was drawn up to its full height: 
the rugged face suggested strength of mind and purpose. The 
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-dressed children whom he had brought. with him were. less 
nervous and apprehensive than the majority of the guests who 
were now standing in wide-eyed wonder. 

“] was passing,” said Jackson in a curiously musical voice, “and 
[ thought that you might have need of me.’’ 

“He’s intoxicated,” some one whispered. 
why don’t they do something?” 

William B. Jackson’s ears were sensitive. His eyes flashed as 
he turned upon the whisperer—a painted little woman who was 
bugging a toy dog to her bosom. 

“Intoxicated, lady!” he echoed. 
that intoxicates a man worthy of the name. 
intoxicate him; it drives him to madness.” 

Three or four of the male guests moved forward at the bidding 
of their female companions, but there was that in the eyes of 
William B. Jackson that dictated discretion rather than valor. 
Qne said unctuously, and as though he would humor a man tem- 
porarily incapacitated by wine: ais ; 

“Good evening, Mr. Jackson. This is a great joke of yours. 

“So is yours,” was the reply, and @ finger was pointed scorn- 
fully to ‘the beribboned dogs. “I should have thought that the 
pain and suffering of the last few years would have awakened dif- 
ferent thoughts in your mind.” 

Sir Michael Beste, hot with anger, came forward, although 
Felice made a gesture as though she would intercept him. He 
went up to William B. Jackson, — z 

“Don’t you think that the jest is rather out of place? 

“Sir Michael Beste,” said Jackson cuttingly, “the little dachs- 
hund, which you have left, is eating your meringue.” : 

“You're jeopardizing Felice’s reputation!”—in an angry whisper. 

“I’ve come to save it, Sir Michael, Listen!” He raised a hand 
to command ‘silence. The sound of tramping. feet in the street 
outside came distinctly to their ears. “They are merchant sea- 
men,” he said in a deep, sonorous, yet wonderfully sympathetic 
voice. “They are returning home from the mass meeting where 
we have been trying to arrange for the future of little fellows like 
these.” He rested his hand on the head of one of the four boys 
who had accompanied him into the banqueting hall. “There are 


dreds, thousands, of  ,, eee «s 
= children who gave  / was passing,” said Jackson, and I 
their fathers so that you thought you might have need of me. 
might eat while the He’s intoxicated,” some one whis- 
enemy was threatening  pered. “Why don’t they do something?” 
these islands, Have you 
so soon forgotten?” 

Sir Michael attempted 
to take his son-in-law 
by the arm. 

“For heaven’s sake, 
pull yourself together, 
Jackson,’’ he urged. 
“Have some regard for 
Felice. Don’t you real- 
ize that this is a private 
function?” 

“My wife is here, Sir 
Michael: do you sug- 
gest that I don’t know 
my duty as a husband?” 

“But this is a private 
celebration., These ladies 
and gentlemen have suf- 
fered aS much as any- 
one as a result of what 
has happened to the 
world during the last few 
years,” 

“And they have come 
to dogs for sympathy and 
guidance—eh? Come 
sir, this sort of thing 
was bad enough when 
the world was being 
prepared for its rebirth; 
it is hellish now. Has 
every sacrifice been in 
vain?” He walked to 
the laden tables and de- 
liberately helped the 
hungry boys to food. 
Then his eyes swept the 


“Call the waiters— 


“Ves, this is the sort of thing 
Not only does it 


comeeny until they came to rest on the pale, twitching face of 
elice. 

At that moment Sylvester touched her arm. 
“Everybody. sympathizes with you,” he whispered. 
knows, I wouldn’t have had this happen for anything.” 

She was too dazed to speak; the eyes of William B. Jackson 
were still riveted on hers, and the fascination was too powerful 
for her to throw it off. Vaguely she recalled what she had believed 
to be veiled threats on his part during the whole of their strange, 
unnatural married life. In her mind there had always been a 
presentiment that he would choose just such a method as this 
to tame her to his will. 

Again Sylvester whispered consolingly: “Have courage! Fol- 
low me out. I have instructed the man to have the car ready, 
and I'll get you away from this.” 

This time she moved in obedience to his urging, but she moved 
mechanically. She expected Jackson to call out a command, but 
he did nothing of the sort. She passed, in the company of Syl- 
vester, and William B. Jackson merely smiled—and sighed. She 
went to the dressing-room, where a crowd of guests commiserated 
with her so volubly that she wished the floor would open and re- 
ceive them all. She returned to the outer hall; the. host whispered 
his good night and 
pitied her so that the 
blood raced to her 
temples. Sylvester, now 
dressed for the ride, 
came again to her. 

“You are ready, 
Felice?” 

“Yes. Take me 
away, anywhere—or I 
shall go mad.” 

“Sir Michael’s com- 
ing.” 

She turned her head, 
to see her red-faced 
father forcing a way 
through the press. 


“Heaven 






















“My dear Felice! 
My poor child!” 
“Please go _ back, 


Father,” she murmured. 
“Mr. Sylvester will see 


to me.” 
“Yes, you see to her, 
Sylvester. Take her 


home—to Grosvenor 
Square. I’ll follow.” 
From the doorway 
came the deep, com- 
pelling voice of William 

Jackson: 

“I am waiting, 
Felice. The car is ready.” 

He had given the boys 
into the charge of one of 
the seamen who had, ap- 
parently, been at the meet- 
ing to which he referred. 
His own car was drawn 
up to the pavement, and 
the commissionaires, who 
had disputed his right to 
enter the hall in the first 
place, were watching him 
fearfully; one of them 
was holding a_ stained 
handkerchief to his lips. 

“Come, Felice! It is 
getting late.” 

Sylvester lacked the 
courage to play the knight, 
and he hadn’t the wit to 
approach the husband 
tactfully. So he blun- 
dered: 

“Tm sorry that you 
should have been annoyed, 
Mr. Jackson.” 

The stern face relaxed; 
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“T'm going to 
talk to you as 
—as a father 
might be ex- 
pected to talk 
_ toason. Doyou 
realize that 
you have done 
Felice an irreparable 


injury?” 


a smile turned the corners 
of the strong mouth: 
“What! Were you there 
too, Mr. Sylvester? Seek- 
ing inspiration, I suppose.” 
Just as if he had not seen 
the poet before, that night! 

“Not exactly inspiration, Mr. Jackson: 
tion?” 

Felice was standing like a statue on the right of Sylvester. 
William B. Jackson seemed to be wholly unconscious of her dis- 
tress. 

“Relaxation, Mr. Sylvester! Dear me! You must come down 
to the City one of these days; you'll find plenty of relaxation, and 
probably a little inspiration. Come, Felice!” 

She took a step forward, but it was obvious to the nervous 
Sylvester that she was acting under some spell. 

“Sir Michael asked—suggested that I should drive Mrs. Jack- 
son to Grosvenor Square,” he managed to stammer. 

“That’s all right,” said William B. Jackson cheerily. “TI’ll see 
to the comfort of Mrs. Jackson. You’d expect that from a 
husband, wouldn’t you? Besides, some of those poor ladies, in- 
—. Cae 4 feel that they need a helping hand with the dogs. 
—Felice!” 

He opened the door of the car; mechanically she stepped in and 
sat down heavily, exhausted by nerve strain. He took his place 
by her side and instructed the chauffeur to drive home. 

Sylvester was left standing on the pavement as’ lonely as a 
clam left up by the tide. 

There followed a period of dead silence. Jackson stared straight 
in front of him: he didn’t even glance at the silent, humiliated 
girl-wife by his side until, of a sudden, she bowed her head, and 
covering her face with her hands, fell to sobbing. He held his 
breath; the little lithe body was shaking to the sobs. He was 
moved to speech. 

“Poor Felice!” he said softly. “You're only a kiddy, after all!” 

Oh, if only he had dared to comfort her as he wished! The 
sobs were deeper and louder; never before had he heard a woman 
sob like this. 

“Felice, it was for your good, little woman. You hate me for 
it, I know, but I would rather have your hatred now, than realize 
in the days to come that I didn’t try to save you from that crowd. 
England is tired of them; the world is tired of them. ... . ! Are 
you listening, Felice?” 

She straightened herself and dropped her hands. The faint 


Shall we say relaxa- 


light, reflected back from the roadway, that stretched like a band 


of silver under the focus of the powerful headlights, illumined her 


face. The big, beautiful eyes were glistening with tears; and 
Jackson could see a pathetic resignation in the set of the lips, 


“Did you hear me, Felice?” he asked, when she failed to make 
any reply. 

She hesitated a long while. 

“Have just a little pity,” she said brokenl!y. “Don’t make the 
burden any harder than it is. After all, I am only a woman.” 

“But a wonderful woman,” he said in a whisper of admiration, 
“the most wonderful woman in the world.” A long pause; then 
he added: “My partner! My little partner!” 

The car stopped. They reached home. He assisted her to 
alight, opened the hall door and allowed her to pass into the 
house. She left him and ran hastily up the stair to her room. He 
went to the smoking-room, filled his favorite brier and sat down 
before the smoldering fire. In the silence he strained his ears for 
any sound; a little while, and he went to the dodr and held it ajar. 

From a room above came the heart-wrenching sobs of a hope- 
less woman. 


CHAPTER XIII 


yo came to find William B. Jackson still seated in the 
smoking-room. The fire was all gray ash; his brier pipe lay 
on the floor, where it had dropped from his hand. He was 
awakened by the sound of the servants moving about, and hastily 
he went upstairs to his room. There he prepared for his bath, 
and after the cold douche dressed for the city. : 

He was returning along the corridor when he fancied that he 
heard a murmuring from his wife’s room. He knocked gently at 
the door and called softly: “Felice!” There was no response, and 
so he opened the door and looked in. : 

She was asleep; one hand trailed over the side of the bed; the 
other was a pillow for her head. She was murmuring in her 
dreams. For a moment he stared at her; then he stooped, lifted 
the trailing hand to his lips, kissed it and tiptoed from the Toom. 

He breakfasted alone, wrote her a note saying that he did not 
wish her to go down to the City that day, and although tired and 
weary because of lack of sleep, set off briskly to the station. 

When Jackson returned that night, Felice was still in her room; 
she had told the housekeeper to say that it was her intention to 
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remain there. He dined alone, then went to the study to finish 
some letters that he had begun in the office. It was nearly ten 
o'clock when Felice heard the sound of a car coming up the drive. 
The voices that came from the hall were indistinct, but she had 
no difficulty in recognizing that of her father, Sir Michael Beste— 
the last visitor in the world whom she expected. She heard her 
husband come from the study, heard his polite greeting, then the 
closing of the study door. 

What was the object of Sir Michael’s visit? 

If it had not been for the awful fear that financial troubles 
were about to tighten the bonds of slavery, she would not have 
stooped to the level of a common eavesdropper. But— 

There was a small conservatory leading out of the study, the 
doorway being merely curtained; and the conservatory could be 
reached without her having to enter by way of the study. She 
went downstairs, through the servants’ quarters, across a stretch 
of greensward and noiselessly gained admission. The curtain 
was parted only an inch or two, and through the slit she could see 
her father seated opposite William Jackson. Sir Michael was 
speaking in an unctuous, forgive-me-for-hurting-you tone of 
voice: 

“T assure you, Jackson, that I have not come here in the heat 
of passion.” 

“No, Sir Michael. You come here so seldom that I can quite 
believe that it has taken you a long while to make up your mind.’ 

“T haven’t had a wink of sleep since last night’s affair. It was 
terrible, you know.” 

“Well, if they felt it, I’m satisfied. I confess that I wouldn’t 
have believed that the experiences of the last few years could 
have been so easily forgotten.” : 

“My dear fellow, forgive my saying so, but do you think that 
you have any right to set yourself up as a censor of public 
morals?” 

“Tf each one of us tries to do the 222+. 
best he can in that direction, some- 
thing will have been achieved.” 

She wished that she could see his 
face; there was a ring of sincerity in 4 
his voice that made a certain appeal 
to her. Sir Michael shrugged his 
shoulders and went on: 

“I’m going to talk to you as—asa_ 
father might be expected to talk to 
a son. Do you realize that you have 
done Felice an irreparable injury by 4 
your—your melodramatic—I was go- ) 
ing to say vulgar—behavior?” 

“She is my wife, Sir Michael, and 
it is my duty to protect her from 
any harm which I think may be 4 
menacing her.” 

“There you go, Jackson! Now, 
let me start at the beginning. I’m 
ready to admit that I was exceeding- 
ly grateful for your financial help 
some months ago—” 

“When you agreed to accept me 
as a son-in-law.” 

“Yes. Your help was timely.” 

“Thirty thousand, Sir Michael. 
And she was worth every penny.” : 

“But it was an unfortunate mar- 
riage, Jackson—” 

“I believe that you have done very well as a result of my 
releasing you from your obligations, Sir Michael; one or two 
of the concerns in which I have interested you since, have panned 
out remarkably well.” 

“Yes, yes, Jackson, but don’t divert my thoughts.” 

Calmly, yet with great strength came the reply to that: 

“T will assist you, Sir Michael, if your memory fails you. The 
object of your visit to-night was to suggest to me that I can 
never hope to reach the level of the class to which Felice and your- 
self belong.” 

“You put it so crudely, Jackson.” 

“But honestly and fearlessly, Sir Michael. What else do you 
suggest ?”” 

Sir Michael was ill at ease, but he had come with the insidious 
whispering of friends in his ears, and he was determined to see 
the thing through. 

“Tl tell you how I feel about it,” he said. “I feel that I did 
Felice a great injustice—” 
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“When you sold her into the slavery of which she speaks, Sir 
Michael.” 

“No, don’t put it like that. I had no right to expect Felice to 
save the family reputation, as it were. Confound it, man, you 
don’t give me a chance to explain myself clearly.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Be honest with me: you are not particularly happy in your 
marriage, are you?” 

“I never discuss domestic matters with anyone outside this 
house, Sir Michael.” 

“I suggest that you are not happy,” Sir Michael persisted, “and 
if you are the hard-headed business man you’re reputed to be—” 

William B. Jackson rose from his chair and stood with his back 
to the fireplace. Now Felice could see his profile; she fancied 
that he was sneering like one who has won and has no pity for 
the vanquished. 

“I have a great deal of business to transact, Sir Michael. I 
shall thank you to hurry.” 

“Look at the matter in a business way. There are ways and 
means of dissolving unhappy unions.” 

“I have not admitted that ours is unhappy,” said Jackson 
casually, 

“But my good man, it is common knowledge. Why, they look 
at me with reproach when they mention that poor Felice actually 
goes into the City every morning like any common office-girl.” 

“She has won greater laurels there, Sir Michael, than she could 
have earned by feeding dogs with food for which children are 
crying hourly. Felice has become an integral part of my business.” 

“But I insist that you are not happy. You, yourself! Mark 
my words, Jackson, people watch you as closely as they watch 
others. For instance, you go out alone, and often. You do not 
come to the West End, and so—” 

“Go on, Sir Michael; I am listen- 
- 4 ing intently.” 
t “But you are scraping out the 
+ bowl of your pipe.” 

“Yes, it’s foul. I wish that one 
could scrape some minds.” 

“I’m not suggesting that you go 
» out alone on errands that wouldn’t 
stand the light of day. Far from it! 
No, Jackson, believe me, I’m think- 
ing of your happiness as well as 
Felice’s when I suggest that some 
means should be devised whereby 
() -this unfortunate union should be 
) brought to an end.” 

“Has Felice herself ever suggested 
such a. course?” 

“No, I have had few opportunities 
/ of talking to Felice.” 

“Has Felice made any reference to 
my going out alone?” 

“Not to my knowledge; but there 
j) are others. I have heard it sug- 

gested—and this gave me great pain, 

Jackson—that you feel more at home 
#2 +among—among the men with whom 

you lived before you became—well, 
4 what you are. It’s only natural. It 
isn’t fair to Felice, because, poor 
girl, she probably feels that she 
ought to accompany you, however 
distasteful the company may be to her.” 
_ William B. Jackson took a turn across the room before reply- 


Mrs. Stern 


“Sir Michael, never by word or action has Felice suggested what 
you have suggested to-night.” (A lie for her.) “I know that she 
has been unhappy, but I have been at pains to teach her, in my 
own way, that the world has been reborn during the last few years. 
Women have achieved so many things that are wonderful that we 
men ought to be ashamed of ourselves when we think of the 
humble plane on which we used to place them in the old days. 
Then they were slaves. We dressed them and bejeweled them 
so that they might look prettier and more attractive than nature 
had made them. Why? So that they might appeal more strongly 
to our minor passions. They were toys, baubles, things to excite 
envy in our fellows and make us feel that we were better men 
than they. Crude reasoning? No doubt you think so. Women 
to-day stand on a higher plane. They have proved that in given 
circumstances they are the equal of (Continued on page 107) 
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HE psychologists probably would assert that the reason 

we now have three plays with Oriental. backgrounds 
and Chinese heroines in the theater in New York lies en- 
tirely in natural post-war reactions. The public, being well 
fed up with all references to the fighting nations, turns 
naturally for relief to those countries that have figured least 
prominently in the day’s news, and the reflected taste of the 
public is the theater's first law. 

But it is just possible there are other explanations. In a 
business in which imitation is less a form of flattery than a 
business sense, it is not easy to forget, for instance, that 
Fay Bainter has been playing a pidgin English heroine in 
“East Is West” at the Astor Theater for a full year. 

Lenore Ulric is the star of Mr. Belasco’s beautifully 
staged “The Son-Daughter” by George Scarborough—a new 
Lenore Ulric, in that she has for the time put aside the 
walnut stain and the accents that went with it when she 
was playing the French-Canadian heroine of “Tiger Rose” 
and the Indian lady who told of “The Heart of Wetona.” 

In “The Son-Daughter” she is Lien Wha, the daughter of 
Dong Tong, resident in a prettier apartment in New York's 
Chinatown than any you will see from a sightseeing bus. 
From the window of the apartment Lien Wha has looked 
out upon the smiling features of one Tom Lee, a good-look- 
ing China boy who is a student at Columbia University. She 
would marry with Tom Lee, would Lien Wha, and her august 
father is not especially opposed to the idea. But—enter the 
plot by way of a program note: 

“There are influential Chinese in New York and elsewhere 
who are members of a great revolutionary party,” reads. the 
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note. (The time of the play is 
1911, when the revolution was be- 
ing nursed in China.) “They are 
raising large sums of money and 
buying arms and ammunition here 
in the United States to be sent to 


a China and used in overthrowi 
B y BURNS MANTLE on the Chinese government. Kee Lon 


Frank Compton and 
Ruth Boyd in 
“The Lost Leader.” 


(Kee being a Chinese smuggler the 
author met along the Mexican bor- 
der) says certain of the poorer 
members of the party are being 
forced to sell their young daugh- 
ters to wealthy Chinese merchants 
in order to raise their assessments 
of money.” 
Lien Wha, of course, is one who 
has to be sacrificed. At the mo- 
ment of her greatest happiness 
in the knowledge of Tom Lee’s 
love, she is taken from his 
arms to be auctioned off to 
certain fat and wealthy Chi- 
nese merchants, that the price 
of her father’s contribution 
may be sent overseas. 

Lien Wha conducts the sale 
herself, and by artfully in- 
triguing the fat merchants with 
her Americanized Oriental 

charm, she pushes the 
bidding up to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
The young man who 
buys her is Fen-Sha, 
a gambler, and being 
@ siy cuss, as well as the 
emperor’s most crafty 


Below, Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Unknown Woman.” 


spy, he plans to recover his 
money by the simple expe- 
dient of having his Tong men 
murder Lien Wha’s father 
on his way to the bank. 

The most colorful scene, 
and the most dramatic, is 
that of Lien Wha’s wedding. 
Here the ceremony is for- alee 
mal and picturesque; the “ 
stage a handsomely repro- & ‘A 
duced “chamber of the Smil- es 
ing Joss.” 

Lien Wha is true to her 
oath, but when she has become the bride of Fen-Sha and news comes 
that not only is her lover, Tom Lee, stabbed under the ribs but her 
father, Dong Tong, is dead in the alleyway, she plots a revenge that is 
at once creepy and effective. As she sits with the unsuspecting Fen- 
Sha at the side of the bed, she suddenly grabs his silken queue and 
strangles him with it, dragging the body to the altar, that she may 
burn red papers to the Joss and explain her intentions to the spirits of 
any offended ancestors that may be hanging around. Then she romps 
away to nurse her prince back to health, and, inferentially, to escape 
with him from Vancouver, B. C., to China. 

Harry Mestayer is excellent as the crafty Fen-Sha, and Albert Bru- 
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At the right, Lenore Ulric 
in “The Son-Daughter.”’ 


ning is equally good as Sin Kai, a revolu- 
tionary leader. Edmond Lowe plays the 
hero, and Thomas Findlay the heroine’s 
father. In the detail and atmospheric 
charm of its decoration, “The Son- 
Daughter” is Belasco at his best, than 
which there is never higher praise for 
a play’s externals. The significance of 
the title, I should add, is found in the 
statement that though the heroine was an 
unwelcome addition to the Dong Tong 
family, which was in need of sons, when 
the crisis came she was equal to a sacri- 
fice of which any son could have been 
proud. Hence “The Son-Daughter.” 


ECAUSE “The Rose of China,” by 

Guy Bolton and P.-G. Wodehouse, 
is written partly in pidgin English, how- 
ever, and because it is most beautifully 
staged by Morris Gest in a section of 
China conceived and executed by Josef 
Urban and this scenic artists, it has some 
claim to distinction. 


The story concerns one Ling Tao, daughter of an 
austere old party with scraggly chin-whiskers and an 
extreme respect for his racial traditions. He objects, for 
instance, to Ling Tao’s attachment for the American 
juvenile, who, escaping from a chorus of hatchet-men, 
leaped over the wall into her garden. And when she 
lies to her father, telling him she has been publicly 
kissed by the youth and has therefore lost caste in China 
and must marry him, he waxes so exceeding wroth that 
even his whiskers tremble. The situation is complicated 
by the arrival of the juvenile’s American sweetheart, to 
whom he has been engaged for seven years, and it is 
not until eleven-fifteen p. M. that the affair is properly 
adjusted. 

Jane Richardson is the heroine in this instance, Jane 
being a prima donna no larger than Marguerite Clark, 
and new to Broadway. 

Fat and funny Frank McIntyre is the comedian, Cecil 
Cunningham his chief assistant, and Oscar Shaw the 
personable juvenile of “The Rose of China.” 


HERE is, I believe, a scenario for a play called 
“The Apostle,” by George Moore, in which Jesus 
Christ, rising naturally from the tomb, preferred to-live 
a life of happy seclusion in the. woods rather than thrust 
himself again into the warring and unsettled 
world from which He had been forcibly. ex- 
cluded. In the mountains Paul met the Mas- 
ter in after years and killed Him, that the 

newly created faith in Him might live. 

A similar theme has served Lenox Robinson 
in the writing of a serious little Irish drama 
called “The Lost Leader.” In Ireland, there 
is a legend that Charles Stewart Parnell did 
not in fact die at the time his death was re- 
ported, that so harassed was he by the tor- 
ments the Katherine O’Shea scandal had put 
upon him, that he took advantage of his 
broken physical condition quietly to slip away 

into a forgotten corner of Ire- 
land, where he passed his last 
yeats in comparative peace. 
~ In “The Lost Leader” a 
psycho-analyst and a newspa- 
per* man from London find 
themselves in the same inn in 
Poulmour. The 
place,. twenty miles 
from a railroad, is 
run by one Lucius 
Lenihan, an aged, 
somewhat mysteri- 
ous old gentleman, 
and his niece. 

In the smoking- 
room the mental 
scientist and the 
newspaper chap fall 
into a discussion of 
the newer theories 
and theorists, of the 
Freudians and their 
complexes, hypno- 
tists and hypnotic 
suggestion. The 
younger man begs 
a demonstra- 
tion. Wont the 
mg please help 

im get a _ good 
night’s sleep that 
night? 

The doctor some- 
what reluctantly be- 
gins the explanation 
of his methods. He 
holds a silver disc 
in his hand on which 
the reporter has 
concentrated h is 
gaze, the while he 
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HE musical play I am prepared to rave most about this 

month is one called “Irene.” It originally was q straight 
comedy called “Irene O’Dare,” written by James Montgomery. 
It relates the story of a little girl, who, like Laurette Taylor’s 
Jenny in “Happiness,” went from a shop to the home of a cus- 
tomer, and there met a philanthropic person who sought to lift 
her away from her drab existence. 

In this instance the hero secures a place for her in the estab- 
lishment of a man modiste, where she serves as a model and 
displays at various social functions the latest creations of her em- 
ployer. Sandwiched between her adventures in swelldom are 
the familiar “flashbacks” of the movie, taking the audience to 

the’ home of the heroine in Ninth Ave- 
nue, where she is obliged to fib to her 
mother in order to explain 

her absence when she is kept 

late at the parties. These 

tenement scenes show 

little more than the win- 

dows, rear walls 

and fire-escape of 

the building in 

which Jrene 

lives, but 

they not only 

hold the story 


Edith Day. 


Photograph 
Campbell Studios 
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Lenore Ulric and Thomas Findlay in 
“The Son-Daughter.”’ 


drones his iterated and reiterated instructions to 
the subject to sleep. During the experiment 
Lenihan wanders into the room. Sitting back of 
the experimenters he falls under the doctor’s 
spell. Turning his attention then to the old man, 
the hypnotist questions him as to his past and 
the problems that assail him. Out of this ques- 
tioning suddenly there springs the statement that 
Lenihan is Parnell. 

There are none to accept Lenihan as Parnell, 
none save an old and blind street-singer. The 
niece believes her uncle to be insane, as her 
father had warned her he might so become, and 
the doctor who brought the revelation about is 
doubtful. They send to the city for some one 
who knew Parnell to come and prove or dis- ry. ; a ea “3 
prove’ the old man’s assertion. Edith Day in Irene. 

Pending the arrival of proof there is much dis- 
cussion by the natives. as to which of the struggling fac- 
tions “The Lost Leader” should indorse, but Parnell is for 
none of them. .For the twenty-odd years of his seclusion he 
has had much time to study, to analyze and to weigh Ire- wa 
land’s problems, and if he is again to lead, it must be those 
who will follow him through a spiritual revolution in which 
Ireland shall find her soul. He no longer has faith in mate- 
rial rebellion. Even as he speaks this message, the repre- 
sentatives of the factions fall a-fighting among themselves, 
and as Lenihan walks among them to quiet them, he is 
struck down by the one who believed in him—the man who 
was blind. When the Parnellians come, they are not quite 
sure. The dead Lenihan looks like Parnell; he is of his 
stature, and the features are much the same, but— 

And on this indeterminate but impressively dramatic note 
the play ends. It is splendidly acted by Frank Conroy as 
the returned Parnell, and by J. M. Kerrigan, once of the 
Irish players; Edward O’Connor, Robert T. Haines and 
Frank Compton. The play is still at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, and has attracted, fortunately, the serious atten- 
tion of the intelligencia, not to mention the cognoscenti. 
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together without 
delaying the action 
of the piay, but 
they give it a body 
and a suggestion of 
reality that are in- 
valuable. 

Edith Day is the 
heroine in this in- 
stance. She is the 
young woman who 
hails from Minne- 
apolis and who 
scored her first 
Broadway ~ success 
two seasons ago in 
“Going Up.” Wal- 
ter Regan and 
“Bobbie” Watson 
are her chief assist- - 
ants, Regan being a 

actor and 
atson a comedian 
recruited, according 
to the records, from 
a Gus Edwards caba- 
ret. Harry Tierney 
composed the mu- 
sic for “Irene,” and 
it includes many 
more than the aver- 
age number of 
what the music 
salesmen in the lob- 
bies assure you are 
song hits. 


RE is no bet- 

ter entertain- 
ment for Americans 
than light comedy 
touched» with farce. 
It fits in so ‘neatly 
with our character- 


Oscar Shaw, Jane 
Richardson, and 
Frank McIntyre 

in “The Rose 

of China.” 


At the right is Jane 
Richardson as she 
aptears in ‘The 

Rose of China.” 


istic optimism, our love of humor, our pas- 
sion for a cheerful philosophy and the de- 
light we take in wholesome laughter. 

“Wedding Bells,” written by the Salis- 
bury Field who helped, or was helped by, Mar- 
garet Mayo in the fashioning of “Twin Beds,” 
is such a comedy. It is entirely American in 


conception and 
treatment, amus- 
ingly extravagant in 
story, yet human 
to the very inter- 
stices of its verte- 
bre. 

Reginald = Carter, 
adventuring around 
the world, left his 
shoes to be pol- 
ished outside the 
door of his hotel 
room in San Fran- 
cisco. While they 
were there, 
were chewed 
Pekinese pu 
longing to Rosalie, 
a most attractive 
young woman who 
had the room across 
the hall. 

Thus Reginald 
and Rosalie met. 
The same week they 
were married and 
started on a honey- 
moon trip to Japan 
But it happens that 
Rosalie had heard 
Reginald rave about 
red hair. Wanting 
to please him, she 
applied the henna 
and soon became a 
ravishing Titian. 
Then she discovered 
that while Reggie 
admired red hair as 
the crowning glory 
of other women, he 
thought his own 
wife looked like— 


Above are Oscar Shaw, 
Frank McIntyre and 
the chorus in 

“The Rose 
of China.” 


well, what he said she looked like was 
awful enough to cause her to leave him. 

She went away to have the dye removed, 

but he thought she had gone for good, and 

so left her. A few months later he was served 

with divorce-papers and made free. He did 


not see Rosalie again until the night he was 
Photographs by White, New York 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF HEROINES 








giving a farewell bachelor dinner preparatory to mar- 
rying a second attractive ingénue next day. One 
glance at her with her hair back to normal, and he 
knew in his heart that he did not believe in trading old 
wives for new. He wanted most awfully to remarry 
Rosalie, but how could he honorably jilt his new love? 

A way is finally found, thanks to the fact that the 
would-be second wife also has other plans, but not 
until the harassed bridegroom is put through a series 
of highly diverting paces. 

It is, if you stop to pick it to pieces, a thin little 
plot, but it happens to be played in New York by a 
perfectly chosen cast, and that helps such a lot. Also 
the lines are witty and unhackneyed. Margaret Law- 
rence, the comédienne who returned to the stage in 
“Tea for Three,” after her husband, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Munn of the navy, went to war, is the Rosalie. 

She is doubly blessed with a splendidly individual 
sense of comedy, and a histrionic technique as natural 
and unforced as the curiously ingratiating smile with 
which she emphasizes her best lines. 

Featured with her is Wallace Eddinger, who long 
has been classed with our favorite players of come- 
dy, and assisting these two are such dependably 
fine actors as Percy Ames, John Harwood, Mrs. 
Jacques Martin, Jessie Glendinning, and Clark Silver- 
nail, a talented youth new to Broadway, who arrived, 
I hear, by way of the soldier shows he staged during 
the war. 


ILLIE BURKE is back from Screenland with a 

new play by Somerset Maugham called “Caesar’s 
Wife.” In the play she is married to Sir Arthur Little, 
an honorable gentleman who is England’s viceroy in 
Egypt and twenty years her senior. The scene is Cairo. 
She is fond of Sir Arthur, but she has been playing 
around a good deal with his handsome young secretary, 
and when this lad is ordered to Paris, she is shocked 
into the sudden realization that she is desperately in 
love with him. 

What she is:to do with this.love is-her problem. She 
has not the strength to cast it lightly aside; nor has 
she any intention of concealing it. Frankly she con- 
fesses to Sir Arthur that she loves Roland Parry, that 
she has been in his arms, that he has kissed her lips, 
that the contact has thrilled her as she never suspected 

















love could thrill, and that he had better send Roland 
away or she might not be able to live honorably up 
to the dictum that the wife of Caesar should be above 
suspicion. 

Sir Arthur is not surprised. In fact, he had known quite well 
what was going on about him. Roland Parry is necessary to the 
work being carried on in Egypt, and what are their petty problems 
to the need of the state? _ Britons never shall be shirkers, and they 
must both face the situation and conquer it. Right is right, and 
wrong is wrong, and there is no possibility of a compromise be- 
tween them. 

The worried wife is very unhappy for another act, but finally 
she gives up her young lover. The fact that he has discovered 
a dashing young American girl at his hotel, with whom he loves 
to dance and play tennis, helps her in the decision, and she turns 
back to the stalwart Sir Arthur with a still heavy but visibly 
lightened heart. 

Billie Burke plays the lighter scenes with her customary buoy- 
ancy, and the emotional incidents she contrives to invest with 
such sincerity that she is able to make nearly all of them con- 
vincing, 


[N the terminology of the theater district there are definite 
gradations to indicate the success of a play. If it barely 
edges by, it is “a success.” If at the end of its first week it re- 
turns a profit, it is “a hit.” And if it plays to audiences that 
approximately tax the capacity of the theater at, say, five per- 
formances out of eight, it is “a knockout.” 

According to this classification, then, they tell me “The Un- 
known Woman,” with Marjorie Rambeau as the star, is no more 
than “a hit.” 

The play is of Yiddish origin. In it the heroine is the unloved 
wife of a mean man, though he also happens to be a successful 
gubernatorial candidate. Left much to herself by the exigencies 
of the campaign, she finds she still greatly loves the sweetheart of 
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her youth, who is unhappily joined in marriage with a drug 
addict. 

These two agree to console each other, though their relations 
are to continue absolutely honorable. Their great love could 
never be sacrificed to vulgar intrigue. But it happens one night, 
when they are together, that the drug-lady shoots herself, and 
before she dies, tells the policeman that it was her husband 
who did it. 

Which, as: you may see, puts the husband in a hole. If he 
proves an alibi by explaining that he was with the governor's 
wife, he involves that good woman in a scandal. If he refuses 
to prove an alibi, he is quite likely to go to the chair. The gover- 
nor, durn him, knows the truth, but being mean, he purposes to 
let an innocent man die just to pay him for loving the wrong 
woman. First he tricks the friends of the condemned into be- 
lieving that he will issue a pardon at the last minute, and then 
refuses to do so. Also, just to make the situation more difficult, 
he locks his wife in the sitting-room of their home so she cannot 
summon help. And her lover is to die at dawn! 

Can nothing be done? Is there no way out? Aye, matey, there 
is a way! The governor forgot to cut the wires of the telephone, 
and over the phone the distraught wife summons the political boss. 
He doesn’t like the governor very well, anyway, and on threat of 
sending hinr to the penitentiary, secures the pardon. True love 
is therefore released, and as soon as the governor’s wife can get 
her divorce, she is.to marry him. oh 

The cast here is much better than the play. Marjorie Ram- 
beau is, of course, quite equal to the artificial emotional stress 
of the suggested scenes. Playing opposite her is Lumsden Hare, 
and the others include Felix Krembs, Dodson Mitchell, Annie 
Mack Berlein and Jean Robertson. 
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Apr. 16. 
EAR SISTER MATTIE: 

I have been meaning to write to you for so long, but 
what with getting Gert fixed up for the Fashion Show, and doing 
the house-cleaning and all, I don’t know where I am at most of 
the time. Geo. is not so well and grumpier than ever, as I said 
to him the other night land sakes you would think you were a 
hundred years old the way you carry on and all. You know he 
has the rheumatism something awful these days and of course ex- 
aggerrates everything and all. Its simply terrible the way he 
carries on and kicks about everything I do for him and you know 
Sister Mattie how I have fought, died and bled for that man. 
But he just don’t seem to appreciate it. 

Well lately he’s been carrying on worse than usual and the week 
before the Fashion Show I had Gert out in the kitchen with her 
hair down peeling her face. Its been doing her complexion so 
much good and so I thought I’d give her a good peeling before 
the Fashion Show as all the High and Mighty were taking part in 
it and it was a swell chance for Gert to get acquainted and 
everything. I wish you'd try the receipt, its simply wonderful, 
first you take and steam your face with hot towels until the 
skin is all loose and pliabble and then you put on merkellized wax 
or Fearless Freckle Remover or something strong like that and 
let it soak into the pores well so it will get kind of under the skin 
and lift it up, well, with Gert it makes her look kind of sheddy 
for a few days while its peeling off—we use it strong so’s to get 
down deep and all—and its just awful if she puts on powder. 
But after the peelings over she certainly looks elegant. 

Well as I was saying, Geo. came in the kitchen just when I 
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was putting on the wax and stood looking kind of sour and said I 
see you two are still mussing around with those beauty bets. It 
would seem to me they ought to have some luck by now and 
I’m getting tired of paying for freckle cream when I need horse 
linnament for this rheumatissm. 

You know how he is Sister Mattie, once he gets something into 
nis head there’s no putting up with him you've just got to humor 
him; if I’d known as a girl that the man I married was going to 
walk a police beat all his life and get the rheumatissm I never 
would have done it. But that’s all past and gone now and Gert’s 
grown up and land knows how I’ve fought died and bled for that 
girl. As I say I had to humor Geo. so I said something off hand 
but it just seemed to ruffle him up. 

It seems to me he said that you two do an awful lot of lolly- 
gagging around that doesn’t get anywhere. What I want to know 
is when is the kid going to get hooked up with somebody who ll 
pay these beauty bills and let me buy some linnament? 

Well then we had it up and down. I’d never heard Geo. talk 
that way before and I told him so and he said he’d never talked 
because he’d never caught me with my mouth full of hairpins 
before but now since he’d found his tongue he certainly was 
going to use it. Can you imaggine that? I never heard anything 
like it, and you know Aunt Mattie how I’ve fought died and 
bled for that man. And all I’ve put up with. 

Well, after while Gert started to cry and I couldn’t have that 
with it swelling her eyes and all that and you know she’s inclined 
to be puffy anyway, so I took the hairpins out of my mouth and 
just lit into Geo. and I said look here you’re a policeman and you 
can bully the poor people that are missfortunate enough to be on 
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your beat but you can’t do that with the kid and me. Land 
knows I’ve done my best to give the kid a raising and if I do say 
it myself she’s never seen the day yet when she’s had her hands 
in dishwater and she aint going to and whats more all you've got 
to look forward too in life is to get on the detective force and 
stop being a flatfoot and the kid here can be a lady anytime she 
ts to. 

wWell that made Geo, mad and he said a lot of things that he 
hadn't ought’ve said specially before the kid because she’s sensa- 
tive anyway and besides you’ve got no idea how that freckle 
lotion stings if you get too heated up. Well anyway it was awful 
and after while Geo. went out and watered the lawn, and I could 
hear him cussing the hose. 

So I just took it up with Gert then and there and told her how 
things was and how I’d fought died and bled to make her a lady 
and that the time had come when she would have to up and repay 
me for all the things I had one for her an marry somebody who 
could support her and I and let Geo. walk his beat and see if I 
cared. I told Gert that I didn’t see any reason why she couldn't 
get somebody crazy about her during this Fashion Show and she 
didn't say anything much, it hurts her to talk much just after 
you've put on the peeler but it certainly does help the complexion. 

Well, Gert had to stay in the next day on account of her face 
and we just made up our minds that we had taken all off of Geo 
that we were going to and Gert said she would do her best in the 
Fashion Show. 

I wish you could have seen her in the show, Aunt Mattie. 
Her face came out fine and I got out that switch I used to wear, 
the real curly one, you know. I’d been saving it until the kid’s 
hair got a little darker so it wouldn’t show a streak, and it 
matched up just lovely. While the kid hasn’t got much hair 
what she has got is elegant and the switch just set it off right. 

They had her in a window of the Emporium and the last day 
was the best. She had on a cerese gown cut kind of on a chemise 
line with an oval collarless neck line and a buttoned slash and wide 
flaring cuffs and a flash stitched sash belt and she certainly was 
elegant. I think I could make a dress like it as easy as anything 
if I could get the money out of Geo. for a plaster form; land 
knows I need it bad enough, but you might as well try to get blood 
out of turnip as get a stray nickle out of Geo. I wanted him to 
go down and see her but he always had arrested a man or some- 
thing and had to go to court in the morning 
and went to bed. He aggravvates me so 
sometimes Sister Mattie that I don’t know 
what to do, honest. 

But Gert certainly did her part well. 
They was always a crowd in front of her 
window all week and an awful lot of men 
and she smiled so sweet all the time it was 
just angelic and all this while her feet were 
simply killing her from standing on them so 
much. Its just misfortune I guess, but you 
know the kid inherited Geo’s feet and that’s 
saying a good deal, seeing how long he’s 
been on them. Well, speaking of Geo. he 
has just come in and is looking for a mustard 
plaster to put between his shoulder blades 
and carrying on fit to kill, so I guess I'll 
have to finish this tomorrow. 

Lovingly your affect. sister, 
CLARA. 


EAR SISTER MATTIE: 

Geo. got mad and went down to the fire house to play 
peanuckle so I got back to this letter sooner than I expected. 
Well as I was saying, you know about Gert’s feet. Well, to go 
with the cerese dress she wore the last day, she had to have satin 
slippers that were furnished by the store and they only had one 
pair in that shade and I never thought we would get them on. It 
must have been excrucciating for Gert, but she wouldn’t let on for 
the world. She’s just that way. Well, Sister Mattie it all was 
just lovely, Of course I could tell from the way Gert looked at 
me through the window that her feet were simply giving her 
fits, but no one else could and you just heard everybody Ohing 
and Ahing, she was that pretty. Of course no doubt the dress 
set her off a lot, but if I do say it myself, I’ve brought the child 
up to know how to wear clothes. The way she put out her hands 
and turned around was just like the fashion review in the movies 
only it looked a lot better with Gert doing it. She was too lovely 
for anything. I wish Geo could have seen her, but he wouldn’t 
go down, just for pure cussedness. 
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Just as I say, she was simply wonderful and ever so many 
people just went on over her, and everything wouid have been all 
right if it hadn’t turned off warm in the afternoon. Especiaily 
after it had been kind of cool for a few days and Gert wasn’t 
prepared for it. 

Weil, you can just imagine how hot it must have been in that 
window and it must have been just something awful for Gert in 
those slippers—satin is simply fierce when it’s too tight. 

I noticed her kind of lifting up a foot now and then, like to 
give it air, when I passed, but I didn’t think it was near as bad 
as it was. But do you know Sister Mattie, the poor child simply 
stood it until she fainted? It’s a fact! 

But it was the most fortunate thing. Young Mr. Brookman, 
he’s a son of Old man Brookman who’s the president of the store, 
just happened to be going through the windows to see how the 
girls were getting along, when Gert just closed her eyes and keeled 
over. Mr. Brookman said it was simply pathetic and that if 
they’d known it was going to turn off hot he’d have had electric 
fans in the windows and that it was a wonder that some of the 
other girls hadn’t keeled over too. Of course we couldn’t tell him 

about Gerts’ slippers 

Ling Yip being too tight, him 

f LG, being a man and all 
eT GL A that, ° but 
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7, we'll have to er tell 

aif somebody down at 
y the store about it 
confidentially because 
after Gert got home 
we had to put her 
feet in cold water and 
even then the slippers 
wouldn’t come off 
and the poor kid 
howled something 
awful until I simply 
had to get a knife 
and cut them off, and 
of course they were 
ruined; the dye 
wasn’t any good and 
it.ran, too say nothing 
about the cutting. 
Land knows we'll 
never be abie to get the money 
out of Geo. to pay for them 
and the store will want to 
know what became of its 
slippers. 

Of course it was terrible, 
but it really was fortunate that 
it happened because as I said 
young Mr. Brookman brought 
Gert home in his limmousine 
after she keeled over and 
asked her if he could come out 
the next night and see how she 
was and was terribly nice. Of 
course Gert wasn’t thinking of 
much of anything but her feet 
just then and I wouldn’t have 
blamed her if she’d just in- 
sulted the man getting into the 
house, but she showed right 
then who she took after in our 
family and was as nice as pie 
and stood and talked a minute 
as though she didn’t 
have a pain in the 
world. It was simply 
wonderful, and she 
told him she’d be very glad to have him come out. 

She certainly looked beautiful the next night. We'd gotten a 
wonderful do on her switch and she had on that dress of Aunt 
Lucy’s that you and me made over this spring and she set it off 
fme. He wanted her to go out for a drive, but Gert said no that 
she thought it’d be better if they stayed at home that evening, 
and he just drank it in like we’d planned and said of course, that 
they could go driving some other evening. 

So they sat and talked for a while and then Gert went out in 
the hall and played and sang for him and if I do say it myself it 


Are you hurt Little 
Girl, he said and 
she laid her head on 4 ] 





his shoulder and a Sar, 
cried. Rok SEN 
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I'm going down 
and take a peek 

and see what’s 
wrong, he said, and 
I liked to have died. 


certainly was Providence 
that gave me the strength 
to get the money from Geo. 
to give the child music and 
singing lessons. Gert’s 
voice isn’t so volluminous, 
but it certainly is sweet. 
Mr. Brookman declared that 
it. was positively captivat- 


The reason I know so 
much about what he said 
was that I thought I’d bet- 
ter find out just what kind 
of a young man he was, and 
so I sat on the top step where I could 
hear everything that went on, and he 
certainly was nice. I was so afraid all 
the time though that Geo. would come 
in with his policeman’s uniform on 
and swinging his club and cussing the 
weather that I was almost hysterical. 
But he didn’t come till an hour after 
Mr. Brookman had gone. 
I certainly have written a long 
letter Sister Mattie but so much has _— 
been happening and all that I thought ~ 
you ought to knew. We've been ex- 
pecting Mr. Brookman to call up and 
come out every day. I do hope he 
chooses the night when Geo. is on 
duty. Id hate to have him know 
about Geo. being a flatfoot until he’s 
more under Gert’s control. I told her just to tell him Geo. was 
a City Official. 
Lovingly your affect. sister 
CLARA. 


May 12. 
EAR SISTER MATTIE: é 

. I would of written you sooner but I have been so upset 
with everything going on and so excited and all that I have liked 
to have never gotten around to it; but I want you to know that 
whatever happens, I will always be your sister. I have always 
said that if anything should ever raise me above the common 
level that I would always be just like I had always been and 
that I would not make myself riddiculous in the eyes of my 
relatives and friends by being uppish and holding my head higher 


than theirs. I’m telling you this so you will know just how [ 
stand before hand. I don’t mean for it to make any change in 
me at all, and my friends are going to be just as welcome in 
my home as they have always been. I don’t know how Geo 
will act though, he’s so uncertain. 

It certainly will be a grand opportunity for Gert to show her 
bringing up and I certainly thank my stars that I fought, died 
and bled for that child the way I did. If I hadn’t, things 
wouldn’t be like they are now, and when Geo. is sitting in a big 
chair with regular clothes on and no beat to walk, he can just 
thank me for doing it all for him in the way I worked over 
Gert to make her a lady that could fit into any home, but he 
wont. Like as not he'll claim all the credit, 
just because he happened to have something 
to do with it through an accident that he didn’t 
have a thing in the world to do with. 

Of course you remember me telling you 
about Gert’s feet and how they swelled up on 
her during the last day of the Fashion Show 
and all. Well, it turned out that Mr. Brook- 
man was awfully busy right after the show 
and that was the reason he didn’t call up and 
a few days later he called up and I recognized 
his voice. So I talked like Gert, since Gert 
wasn’t there and got along fine. He never 
recognized me for a minute, and of course 
I knew everything he had talked about before 
when he was out here and it was just as if it 
had been Gert herself. 

I liked to have died for fear Geo. would 
come in and raise a rumpus about who I was 
talking to, but he didn’t and we kept on 
talking and Mr. Brookman asked could he 
come out and of course I said of course I 
would be glad to see him. Well, Gert came 
home from the movies late in the afternoon 
while I was down at the grocery store getting 
the things for supper, and all unbeknownst to 
me, she washed her hair, and when I came 
home and told her about Mr. Brookman say- 

ing he was coming out, she 
liked to have died for fear her 
hair wouldn’t get dry. We did 
have an awful time. We dried 
it over that old hanging lamp 
that Aunt Columbia left up in 
our attic when she moved, the 
one that smokes so awful and 
I thought the smell never 
would come out. There wasn’t 
anything I could do but run 
over to Mrs. Adams and just 
beg until she gave me a lot of 
lilacs to spread around the 
parlor and sort of take up the 
smell until he could ask her to 
go out riding in his car. 

But when Mr. Brookman 
came out he didn’t bring his 
car because it was in the shop 
and Gert said it was just 
simply awful sitting there 

talking and trying to act 
wh pleasant when she was all the 
vy time wondering whether he 
was smelling lilacs or coal oil. 
Can you imaggine it? I guess it would have been funny if it had 
happened to somebody else, but you know how sensative Gert is. 

However,. everything went along fine and Gert sang for him 
some more and after while I could hear him talking about how 
he wished he could have a home of his own and that sort of thing. 
He told Gert that he really had an interest in the business and 
that he was just working on a counter because his father wanted 
him to learn the business from the ground up. I knew they were 
getting along all right, so I went to bed and didn’t wake up until 
Geo. came in and kicked the cat which made it howl something 
awful. But of course, Mr. Brookman was gone by then so it didn't 
inake much difference. . 

Well, after that, which was two weeks ago, Mr. Brookman 
began coming more often and as last week was Geo’s week on 
days. I had an awful time keeping him upstairs. I managed all- 
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right until Saturday night because the other times Gert and him 
either went out riding in his limmousine or to the park or some- 
where and Geo could walk around the house as much as he pleased. 
But Saturday night it was rainy and chilly and raw and they 
stayed in, and honest Sister Mattie, it was something awful. The 
way I fought died and bled to keep that man upstairs I’ll never 
forget to the longest day of my life. 

Could you imaggine him waiking in on them downstairs in his 
flatfoot uniform and sitting around in his slippers telling Mr. 
Brookman how many pinches he’d made in the last week? It'd 
be just like Geo. He seems to think that all a person thinks about 
is how fine the police department is. Honestly Sister Mattie, 
sometimes I think I’d never have another policeman in the house, 
not if there was all the burglars in the world in there. And as 
for Gert, poor child, it just crushes her. I don’t know what she 
and I will do after everythings over and we don’t have to listen 
to Geo. rave how he can get groceries at wholesale just because 
he’s a flatfoot. Can you imaggine it, him and his feet coming 
into a reception where we were at the Brookman’s or the Country 
Club or something like that? Riddiculous! 

But about Saturday night. As I said it was cold and raw and 
rainy and Geo fretted around for a long time why they didn’t 
light the gas grate down stairs. Land I said why should you be 
fretting about them. ‘They’re the ones that ought to do the 
complaining if they’re not warm enough. Well you know how 
snappy Geo can be. Humph he said like as if they’d know 
whether they were catching pnewmonia or not. I don’t believe 
that young whippersnapper has got enough brains to know when 
he’s catching cold and I’m sure Gert aint. 

Half of her brains are yours I said to him. It made me mad. 
Well he said there’s one thing certain. If they aint cold that’s 
no reason why I should freeze to death. My feet are like a coupple 
of chunks of ice right now. I’m going down and burn some of 
those papers and trash in the furnace that you’ve got piled up 
down there from the housecleaning. I liked 
to have died. But just as luck would have 
it, Gert and Mr. Brookman began to play and 
sing on the piano then and I sneaked Geo 
down the back stairs and then sat down on 
the landing so as to be sure that he wouldn’t 
come back from the cellar through the front 
hall. You know it would be just like him. 
I never knew that I was going to see as 
much as I saw, you see I could see them 
without them seeing me, so I just sat there. 

Geo got to mussing around down in the 
cellar and I was afraid to death that he 
would start to cussing and it would come up 
through the furnace pipes, but it didn’t, and 
after while I guess he got the fire started 
and began throwing in everything imaggin- 
able. I thought he would of had enough 
sense to know what he was doing but I don’t 
guess he did. Anyway he didn’t look at the 
pile of papers that I had put over to one 
side and just gathered them all up and 
pushed them in the furnace and his hunting 
coat was mixed in them, with the pockets 
all full of No. 12 shotgun shells. 

Well, you can just imaggine it when they 
started going off! It sounded like the roof 
was coming off, and Gert just let out one 
screech and jumped up from the piano and 
fainted, and Mr. Brookman just did sweep 
her in his arms before she keeled over. I 
could see every move and it was simply beau- 
tiful, only I was afraid all the time that the 
shells would stop popping and Mr. Brook- 
man could hear Geo cuss. But they kept 
right up and goodness only knows what they 
did to the lining of the furnace and anyway 
Geo got excited and drew a bucket of water 
and threw it in there and its a lucky thing 
the furnace wasn’t any hotter or it would 






of liked to have blown us all up. . 
I started downstairs but then I thought ” ee sen 
no I’d better not because Gert had kind of wo do an awfu 
come to and Mr. Brookman still had his lot of lollygagg- 
arms around her. Are you hurt Little Girl, ing that doesn’t 
he said and she laid her head on his shoul- get anywhere. : 
der and kind of cried. She couldn’t of done Well then wehadit. ' 













It seems to me, 


it any better if I had told her to. It was simply magnifficent: 
and then he kissed her and about that time some more of the 
= Pos off — Geo “uggs have been looking in the’ furnace 
when they went because he came running u i i 
—s all singed off. 2 eee rere 
ell Sister Mattie I certainly thank my stars that I 
to get Geo to the bathroom and shut the door. I frst ae 
him cuss such a blue streak in all my life. It was something 
awful. Well, while we were doing that Mr. Brookman and Gert 
went down to sete what was wrong about the furnace and then 
they went out for a walk since it had stopped raining, to sort of 
cool off and he kissed her again in the shadow and she told him 
he rg the — man who ever kissed her. 
_U! course, 1 wont go as far as to say that Gert n 
kissed, but if she had they were only abe and not pte es sm 
says, he said that he hoped he’d be the last man she ever kissed 
or bg only “3 or ee like that. . ; 
course there hasn’t been anything settled yet 
and I rather think it will be a hiech wedding Hi ig bse 
the money out of Geo to pay for it. We haven’t said any- 
thing to him yet and we don’t want to unless Mr. Brookman 
says something deffinite which he ought to do most anytime now 
from the way he acted the other night, and then I guess we'll 
just have to break it to him about Geo as gentle as we can and 
hope for the best. I will let you know when Mr. Brookman says 
something deffinite and believe me Sister Mattie whatever he says 
it will make no differrence between us, as I will be just as always 
Lovingly your affect. sister, 
CLARA. 


ee —— yl a June 7 
coupple of weeks ago when I wrote you I said that i 
Mr. Brookman said anything deffinite to Gert that I would let 
you know and that it would not make any difference between me 
: and my friends how high up I got 
and all that, that I would still 
recognize them and all. But I must 
say, Sister Mattie that no matter 
what happens I simply will not 
have Geo around. I’ve slaved for 
that man, I’ve sat up all night 
rubbing (Continued on page 102) 
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Irving T. Bush, President 
of the Bush Terminal 
Company, which employs 


over three thousand women. 


Aix be five years ago I met Miss Henrita F. Ried, who had 
just become secretary of the Bush Terminal Company. It 
took me some time to realize that Miss Ried was actually secretary 
of that vast business, not only in name, but in fact, and that she 
was in addition vice president of all the subsidiary companies of 
the Bush organization, and assistant, to the president, Mr. Irving 
T. Bush. In no organization of equal magnitude, as far as I 
have been able to find out, is there a woman who duplicates the 
position held by Miss Ried. Thus she stands a pioneer as a 
woman marking out a new course in the field of big business, not 
only for herself, perhaps, but for all women. 

As the knowledge of her position, its standing and its responsi- 
bilities, has become generally known, there has naturally arisen a 
deep interest both in Miss Ried and the circumstances which 
lave resulted in the place she holds. My curiosity in Miss Ried’s 
career has been keen, but it has been equally keen as to the man- 
ner of man who was broad-minded enough to break through all 
precedent and make a woman the secretary of his company, his 
personal representative, and vice president of all subsidiary com- 
panies which he might organize. 

In course of time I met Mr. Bush and put to him these ques- 
tions and a good many others, the reply to which you will find 
in the following interview. But I think that no one can understand 
that interview without some knowledge of the career of the man, 
the wonderful record of achievement which he has already left 
behind him, and the large vision he turns to the future. 

Mr. Bush began some twenty-five years ago with an idea of 
offering to attend to dockage and lighterage for merchants who 
wanted to ship their goods from Brooklyn Anyone who has seen 
the vast Bush Terminal @f to-day will realize what ability, fore- 
thought and industry were essential to develop that beginning into 
its present dimensions. The Bush Terminal Company in Brook- 
lyn is a plant covering two hundred acres. It owns eight of the 
largest piers in the port of New York, which receive thirty steam- 
ships at one time. It has sixteen model loft-buildings in which 
three hundred manufacturers have their factories; it owns and 
operates one hundred and twenty-three warehouses, in which two 
thousand merchants and manufacturers from everywhere in the 
world stere their goods while awaiting shipment. A thousand 
freight-cars. carrying these goods run through the plant on the 


Bush Terminal Railroad. The Bush fleet of tugs, lighters and 
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floats dots the harbor, ever busy hustling loads of goods on their 
journeys across seas. 

This is the Brooklyn plant. In New York at 100 Broad Street 
the executive offices of this plant are located. - At 130 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, one of the finest and most beau- 
tiful sales-buildings in the world opened a year and a half ago 
to develop a new Bush idea, the idea of sales-service. This huge 
building is divided inte show-rooms where manufacturers from all 
over the country, and from other countries, exhibit their products 
to wholesalers and retailers. An annex to this building will shortly 
arise, and a few weeks ago Mr. Bush secured a plot of ground in 
London where a building for a similar purpose will go up within 
a year, making the Bush Company an international concern. 
The Bush Terminal Company proper employs about ten thousand 
people; the number of employees engaged by them and by the 
tenants who work in their buildings totals thirty thousand. 

In the vast Brooklyn Bush Terminal there are comparatively 
few women employed; in the executive offices there are more; 
but in the great sales-building on Forty-second Stréét the women 
employees outnumber the men. In all there are over three 
thousand of them, enough to furnish Mr. Bush with material for 
many articles. 

When I asked him for this one, he replied whimsically that he 
preferred to be interviewed on business topics, as his ideas on 
business were so much clearer and more accurate than his ideas 
on women! But having given himself to the task, he talked with 
a sincérity and frankness rarely met by an interviewer, and more- 
over with a depth of insight into the real relations of women, men 
and business that makes it a privilege to present this as 4 
definite contribution to the literature of American feminism. 


HEN it became gradually known to the public (said Mr. 

Bush) that the H. F. Ried who occupied the position of 
secretary of the Bush Terminal Company was a woman, I found 
myself, as president of that company, suddenly placed in the 
position of being regarded as a champion of women in the field 
of business. Although the charge against me came unexpectedly, 
I am not prepared to deny it. For the truth of the matter is that 
Miss Ried, and every other woman in this company, holds her 
position because she merited it, because she fills it to satisfaction, 
and not at all because she is a woman—or despite the fact that 
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she is a woman. Being a woman has nothing to do with it. Men 
or women who fill executive positions at high salaries are there 
because they earn them and deserve them, and because of nothing 
else. 

As a matter of fact, this difference between men and women, 
in business or out, is largely a fallacy. I think about twenty-five 
per cent of it may be real, but certainly seventy-five per cent is 
camouflage. There is no radical fundamental difference between 
the mind of a man and the mind of a woman; the differences we 
see are what might be termed conventional differences which are 
a product of environment and of outlook. 

Take this case which has produced so much inquiry, this case 
of Miss Ried and the Bush Terminal Company: Some years ago 
I had occasion to employ a firm doing special work. Calling at 
the office of the firm, I found Miss Ried there as manager. On 
subsequent calls I found that when I wanted information that was 
accurate or wanted anything done promptly, it paid to see her 
rather than any other member of the firm. A few years later I 
sent for her to do a minor job on part time in the Bush Company. 
She did it well. I found that I could unload work on her and 
that it got done promptly, without fussing, and intelligently. And 
as I unloaded more and more work, it continued to be done 
promptly and intelligently. It being the business of an executive 
to find people upon whom he can unload work to be done promptly 
and intelligently, it was my business to keep Miss Ried. Her value 
to me and to the company increased until the directors made her 
secretary of the company. 

Not one of us, I think, realized we were doing anything par- 
ticularly novel or radical. Miss Ried 


was a valuable person; this was a WEEERESES SEESESSEIESESSEESECSSEEESSEREEEEEEPSEEEZEEEES 
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way to secure her services. I never 
thought about her being a woman. 

But I have to admit that I have 
found that a practical bugbear in ad- 
ministration. Men generally are bound 
by tradition. Many of them think it 
strange to be referred by me to a 
woman. Business has been con- 
sidered man’s realm, and they seem 
to doubt whether they ought to see 
a woman. That is a hurdle that has 
to be jumped. Men will have to 
face it, for women are going to be a 
common occurrence in such positions. 
They will never be as numerous as 
men, but they will cease to attract 
attention. 

The first requirement for a woman 
who wants to make business a work 
of a lifetime, and not a filler-in for a 
few years before marriage, is willing- 
ness to accept comparison on a 
masculine basis. She must be willing 
to forget those considerations and 
favors extended to women in busi- 4 
ness because they are women. The a 
result of her efforts must be judged ® 
on the same basis as a man’s work. - 

Women have been asking for 
equality in business, and few of them have meant what they said. 
They were asking for equality of salary, for equality of return, 
but not of responsibility or work. Girls are not to blame if they 
expect favors and consideration; they have been used to favors 
and consideration, and naturally they expect allowances to be 
made for them. And although women who are employed may 
doubt the statement, it is true that in business men are continually 
smoothing the path in little ways. If there is a disagreeable little 
job to be done, the man in the office naturally says to the woman, 
“Let me do that for you,” and naturally she lets him do it. 
It is the way the world has been running and is likely to run. But 
shifting the little disagreeable tasks means shifting the bigger 
ones, and so women in business are spoiled and sheltered, and the 
chance to grow and improve and to prepare for bigger things 
is taken from them. 

The majority of women do not care. There is no question in 
my mind that business for the- majority of women is a mere 
bridging of a gap between school and marriage. With a man the 
whole matter is different. He knows from the time he goes out 
to work that it is up to him. He knows that his business has to 
make his living. There is no alternate choice. He knows that 
if he marries, he has to make more of a living. He has behind 





‘i ERE is less difference in the 

minds of men and women 
than one would expect... . . The 
few women who meet life as a man 
does, develop just as fast as a man 
of the same grade.” 

Advertising and selling appeal 
to women particularly, because 
they require little special prepara- 
tion and “‘there are few women will- 
ing to give the time and study 
requisite for technical training.” 
Also, “Advertising and selling ap- 
peal to: women because they have 
retail minds. Advertising and sell- 
ing are appeals to the individual.” 
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him that spur and incentive. A woman has nothing of the sort. 
She knows that she wants to get married, and she expects to stop 
work at that time. Consequently her mental attitude is totally 
different from that of the young man. 

There is little if any difference in her mental ability. There 
is less difference in the minds of men and women than one would 
expect, much less than we are always led to believe. Taken from 
the cradle, I believe that there is no difference. If two chil- 
dren, boy and girl are educated side by side in the public schools, 
they are equal mentally until they leave school. But just at this 
time comes that change in mental attitude brought about by the 
inevitable sex-question. And from that time the boy grows 
faster than the average girl, not with any credit to himself in most 
cases, but because he rubs up against life and grows mentally. 
The man who does not get out into the world does not grow, 
and the few women who meet life as a man does, develop just as 
fast as a man of the same grade, with the same start and oppor- 
tunity. 

Two of the most successful lines which women are to-day follow- 
ing are advertising and selling. These two lines in themselves point 
out two significant facts. Advertising and selling are not technical 
lines of business. They are adopted by women before or after the 
sex-question is solved for them, because they can be quickly taken 
up by an alert but untrained mentality. 

There are still very few women willing to give the time and 
study requisite for a technical training. Compare the number of 
professional women with the number of professional men gradu- 
ated from our colleges, and that fact is settled. Women lawyers 
nearly always succeed; I have not 
yet heard of a woman physician who 
was a failure; but despite the fact 
that success in these lines is thus 
almost an assured thing, how few 
women are willing to prepare for 
them! There are fewer women ac- 
countants, still fewer women engi- 
neers, although there is no reason 
physical or mental which would pro- 
hibit a woman from being as great a 
success in any of these lines as a man 
could. 

Advertising and selling in the 
second instance appeal to women be- 
cause women have retail minds. Ad- 
vertising and selling are appeals to 
the individual. All their lives women 
deal with individuals, and it is 
familiar ground. But this is the one 
big reason why women do not occupy 
more places of importance in the 
business world. Directors and officers 
of big companies must be people who 
can handle not only retail but whole- 
sale ends of business, who can see 
farther than the boundaries of a 
country, and who can see the needs 
of individuals served in the mass as 
well as in the single instance. 

The men who have reached that 
stage of development are comparatively few; the world needs a 
good many more of them; but the women who have reached it 
are rare. No retail mind will ever become a master of big busi- 
ness. The woman who wants to get there will have to learn 
to think in big terms. To do this she must come into actual con- 
tact with big affairs, and in almost continuous contact. Breadth 
of outlook is a matter of cultivation. 

She wont find it easy to make this contact. There is no doubt 
that she will have to face some prejudice against her when she 
tries to enter into the larger affairs of business. Yet if she has 
the will and the purpose and the real ability, there is equally not 
a doubt in the world that she will succeed. We see to-day in 
America too many women who have already succeeded in a big 
way to have any doubt that when the woman is able enough, prej- 
udice melts away. And if she is a wise woman, she will from the 
first accept the fact of her sex and make it into an asset and not 
into a drawback. 

There is no question but that it can be an asset. Another rea- 
son that women are very successful salesmen lies in the fact that 
given equal ability, a business man is more willing to receive an 
alert, competent, well-dressed, alive woman, because in addition 
to her ability, she presents to him an (Continued on page 98) 








- Pippa Has Passed 


IF you were to-day to come back to your 
world after a five-year absence, what 
changes would you find—especially in 
men, women and the mirroring movies? 


By LLOYD D. LEWIS 


Cartoons by FRANK H. WILLARD 


Repl us be frank: Our plan of public information is dis- 
appointing. Hopelessly addicted to the usual and common- 
place, it is doggedly blind to the unusual and the interesting. 
Else why do we have our reporters haunting the death-beds 
of the great and even near-great, listening painfully to obtain and 
then wildly publish the dead men’s last words? Nothing can be 
of less consequence than last words; and final sentiments are, as 
a rule, so flat as not only to bore the living but, when reviewed 
by the speaker in heaven, to make him blush for his lack of 
originality. 

Consider John Quincy Adams. There was a smart man who 
in his lifetime said many bright and noteworthy things. But do 
we remember them to-day? Not at all! Instead we cherish the 
sentence with which he quitted this vale of tears: “Jefferson still 
lives.” Indeed we regard that remark as something proverbial, 
when as a matter of fact it is meaningless, unimportant, not to 
speak of being unrepresentative of Mr. Adams. 

Why haven’t reporters busied themselves with the first words 
of paroled or pardoned convicts? Here are, every year, thousands 
of clever, lively gentlemen, returning to our world after years of 
absence, seeing new sights, tingling to new impressions, bursting 
with illuminating observations upon our social progress or de- 
cline. If we have changed, they know it. 

For instance, a friend of mine, an adroit penman who has been 
for the past five years the guest of his government in Leaven- 
worth, returned to town the other day, and newly attired in a 
suit contradistinct from its predecessor in that its stripes ran up 
and down instead of round and round, dropped in upon me to 
remark on alterations in the world. 

“Nothing’s the same,” he began. 
up to a war, and all that; but 
what’s happened to the movies? 
I’ve been to some thirty of them, 
and upon my word as a forget, I 
didn’t know them. 

“When I went away, five years 
ago, moving pictures had settled 
down to a pair of themes for its 
actresses, the vampire motif and 
the ‘Pippa Passes’ legend. I was 
reconciled to them. Mr. Kipling’s 
hank-’o-hair lady and Mr. Brown- 
ing’s innocent child of the lute were 
it. One day I'd see Theba Sahara 
ruining men body and soul, and the 
next morning I’d dash out to see 
dear little Mollie Pickwick, her eyes 
on the chandelier, her hair in a curl, 
her soft voice singing Pippa’s song, 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s well 
with the world,” choiring it so sad- 
ly that sweet peace and charity 
jumped straight off into the lives 
of wicked mankind. 

“Pippa was the real thing, coo- 
ing and ignorant and trusting, cloth- 
ing the hungry and feeding the 
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of kissing them on the lips, battering them 


naked, making every hardened malefactor of great wealth halt in 
his plundering of the orphans’ fund, sob remorsefully as he 
pocketed the final penny and choke out: ‘I'll never let it happen 
again.’ 

“A dozen good vamps were in the field, but all the rest of the 
cinema women were pulling Pippa’s stuff. 

“But now where is the vamp and where is Pippa? Where are 
the weeping women, the ruined women, the illegitimate children? 
Where, oh, where is the kiss of the movies? I haven’t seen an 
honest kiss since I came back. And where—” 

His voice trailed on querulously as I fell to wondering how much 
to tell him. I did not dare menace his hardened arteries and 
tender heart with the solemn truth and the succinct statement: 
“The vampire is dead; and oh, my friend—Pippa has passed!” 

Had I uttered this bitter truth, my friend would have imme- 
diately known that God was not in His heaven and that all was 
indeed hell with the world! Better to let it come upon him by 
degrees. And you, who have followed the long, long trail of the 
movies during the last five years, you may likewise have missed 
the subtle yet sweeping changes that have come upon the cinema 
world. You may have been so close to them as to have missed 
the altered fashions of film-plots and behavior. 

Cinema matters are, like all things dominated by women, sub- 
ject to mode and fashion. Oh, yes, women rule the movies— 
not in the studios, but in the theaters. It is not your film-actress 
who domineers, but your American housewife. Plain Mrs. Smith 
of the suburbs says what the canny producers of California shall 
make, what kind of scenarios the writers shall write and what 
manners and customs the players shall adopt. Plain Mrs. Smith 
knows what kind of heroine she wants to see and what that 
beautiful creature shall do. 

The difference between moving 
pictures of five years ago and mov- 
ing pictures of to-day is enormous. 
If our sociologists and psycholo- 
gists were to forget their pride and 
stoop to consideration of this, the 
most popular form of amusement 
that time ever saw, they would dis- 
cover in cinema changes extraor- 
dinary evidence of how the world 
—and particularly the feminine 
world—has changed. 

We are after the reason of the 
revolutionized state of man under 
picturism; we aim to learn why 
the hearts of all males are in the 
coffin there with Salome and Pippa, 
and why the weeping women and 
the shuddering kiss of the celluloid 
world have gone away from here. 
This change of which we dis- 
course is superficially a matter of 
money, basically a matter of what 
women want. The vampires and 
Pippas made money because at 
that time moving-picture patrons 
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ihe is now playing rough-house pictures, kicking men in the stomach instead 
rather than vamping them into obedience. 


were mainly men. Theaters for the exhibition of films were then 
centered in the downtown districts of cities, and they were crude 
affairs, for the most part shooting-galleries remodeled, appropriate- 
ly darkened and stifled. Exhibitors up to that time imagined that 
the money was where the crowds were, and that crowds of 
metropolitan character demanded sensations and _ super- 
sentiments. The movie-men knew that clerks enjoyed frequent 
recess from office-routine of afternoons, and that something 
nm 3 emotional was the preferred refreshment for sedentary 
people. 

In that day there were but two feminine characters of the 
screen that men absolutely enjoyed—the wild beauty who dabbled 
in iniquity and the innocent beauty who was put upon by scoun- 
drels—in other words, either Salome or Little Nell, the Vampire 
or Pippa. Men, as a rule, like their women either impossibly 
good or impossibly bad; the truth being that they like each of 
them part of the time and neither of them all of the time. There 
is no middle ground; a heroine appealing to male patrons exclusive- 
ly must be either wantonly wicked or absurdly ignorant, and in 
either case very beautiful and very, very stupid. Men are notori- 
ously uncomfortable in the presence of feminine intelligence or 
complexity of soul. 

But just when films were settling into this chronic urban con- 
dition, some enlightened exhibitors discovered that moving-picture 
houses might pay well if situated in purely residential districts. 
They saw scores of small and dingy theaters making a fair profit 
in neighborhood fields; so they dared to put up monstrous and 
palatial houses in settled home districts, investing often as much 
as a million dollars for the purpose. They saw a huge public in 
the housewives and families of cities. So they catered to women, 
calm, intelligent, domestic women. They decorated their houses 
more lavishly than the builders of legitimate theaters had deemed 
expedient, and they installed thirty-piece orchestras, high pipe 
organs, elaborate playrooms for children—scores of items that 
pleased women. They erected these theaters in varying degrees 
sf spténdor about the outlying districts, and—how the money 
rolled in! 

The whole foundation of the picture business shifted. The ex- 
hibitors demanded of California pictures that would please house- 
wives. They demanded longer films, pictures that would, when 
programmed with scenic and educational and comic reels, com- 
prise a complete evening’s entertainment. And in that moment 
a fatal malady fell upon the Vampire and poor little Pippa. . The 
housewives of America didn’t want that kind of girl. They 
wanted modern heroines, plots that dealt with up-to-date fem- 
ininity, action that was carried out in current manners and cus- 
toms, 

Women, being, of course, immeasurably less romantic than men, 
did not hone for desperate adventure with exotic females of the 
tropics or Winter Palaces; they were not interested in lugubrious 
and be-curled maidens of British manor-houses, or in persecuted 

, preserving along with their honor the secrets of the old 
mill, They preferred heroines to struggle against modern evil, 
and to hold chastity against contemporary oppressions. 

So the wealthy gentlemen of the Coast put their star sirens and 
ingénues into a gunnysack, fastened thereunto several thousand 





feet of their pictures and tossed the whole business to the seals 


that roar in the breakers off the Golden Gate. Now and then you 
catch a lone wandering film about town, revealing intimate 
studies in the art of seduction, but by and large the women who 
went about in costumes by Mennen, or in veils at half mast, are 
bygones. Theba Sahara mauls the dead heads of unappreciative 
Biblical heroes no more. 

I, for one, used to revel in the sight of her eating roses. How 
she did enjoy them! Whenever she found herself face to face 
with a man who was adamant to all of the better-known forms 
of temptation, she had only to get away with a dozen Mrs. Aaron 
Wards to produce results. And Methuselah would have astounded 
both the world and himself by the ardor rekindled within him at 
the mere sight of the siren at work on a nice dish of American 
Beauties. 

Mavis Clockwell, who used always to have a Russian noble- 
man, a gentleman from the Bible and a Wall Street magnate 
groveling at her feet, wild, wild Mavis, who was always having 
to say “Kiss me, my fool’—she is now playing rough-house 
pictures, kicking men in the stomach instead of kissing them on 
the lips, battering them rather than vamping them into obedience. 

Film-heroines are quick, brainy creatures now. They circum- 
vent rascally males with ease and cerebrums. The two standard 
heroines to-day are the boyish hoyden and the poised virgin, each 
of whom conquers man, the one by physical prowess and the other 
by mental ingenuity. Each must be beautiful, but with pulchritude 
second to aggression. 

Most of the vampires and Pippas have become bold, rude, romp- 
ing heathens. They wear overalls for the first three reels, adorn 
their stringing hair with cockleburrs, upset furniture, swear like 
troopers, shove the dominie downstairs, steal automobiles, thumb 
their noses by way of flirtation—and in reels four and five, when 
they are a little older and can wear one-piece bathing suits to 
advantage, they make open and audacious love to total but 
handsome strangers. When these assaulted gentlemen take it 
seriously, the hoydens guffaw and with alternating currents of slaps 
and bites haul them away to a judge, who is coérced not into 
sentences of imprisonment, but into pronouncements of the mar- 


riage rite. 

“hee, what I fear is that my friend just from Leavenworth will 
in time come asking if this condition of films be indicative of 
American life. I have not the courage to tell him that the Vic- 
torian epoch, which died from our literature and painting some- 
what earlier, is dead too in moving pictures. Will you tell him 
that the weeping heroines and the lassies with wind-blown ring- 
lets have been pursued into the past by a new and strange set of 
manners? : 

It is only in the homes of octogenarians that he may now see 
that once universal print, “I'll Take Care of Grandma,” or that 
set of beloved chromos whereon small boys in tile hats shared 
pastoral landscapes with gay lambs and delighted their sedentary 
parents and aunts with violent attacks upon most obedient hoops. 
Little girls no longer lisp poetically of the harrowing fate of the 
Little Match Girl, perishing in the snow outside the rich man’s 
castle on Christ- 
mas Eve. They 
never are told, 
nowadays, the 
story of the 
juvenile John 
Bright, who 
helped the poor 
old woman sell 
her watercress, in 
direct compari- 
son to Frank 
Black, who was 
stoning his mam- 
ma’s kitties, and 
of how the 
former matured 
into a_ pastor © 
and the latter in- - 
to a highway- 2 
man. 

Girls of seven- 
teen do not 
stroke the organ 
now into a lan- 
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My Darling!” Instead they are hammering out petitions to Minnie 
to come and shimmy. They have forgotten “Oh, Father, Dear 
Father, Come Home with Me Now,” and shout in its place, “Oh, 
Daddy, Daddy, Teach Your Baby to Love” or some such appalling 
reference to unconventional amours. 

Curls and tears were part and parcel of feminine life when 
fainting fits were a social talent, when female infants learned 
at their mothers’ knees that strong drink was a mocker, that 
Samuel Tilden ate small children, that mud would assuage the 
sting of the bee, that Providence took care of its own, that ankles 
should be heard of and not seen and that the twelve apostles 
voted the Republican ticket. Curls occupied in the span of 
moving pictures the identical place that the white whiskers of 
New England filled in the progress of our poetry. Curis went 
right along with swooning, violins, love-letters, broken hearts, 
false vows, cruel papas; they were as fitting to their time as the 
regular Friday afternoon wrecking of the Hesperus was to our old 
educational system. 

The silent art has indeed gone through a hurried repetition of 
the careers of our older forms of art, being first rude and bur- 
lesque, then melodramatic, then supersentimental, then revolution- 
ary, formless, groping for a time, but after a while settling to 
brisker, more realistic standards. The change has been abnormally 
sudden in moving pictures, quicker and more thorough than it ever 
was in literature, painting, music or the drama. It has been almost 
as rapid as a change in women’s fashions of dress. 

Our critic from Leavenworth left here only a little while back, 
with eyes damp from the vision of Mollie Pickwick—dear little 
Mollie—tender and ribboned and satined, doing dainty deeds of 
kindness. Now he returns to find her upsetting trustees, throwing 
dead cats up an alley, getting the seat of her pantaloons afire and 
remedying the matter by sitting in the sink, thumbing a grimy 
nose at her elders, mocking them and shocking them and adding 
that she does not care. : 

At the time of his departure with sheriffs, Needrah the Polish 
hectic was doing violent sirens; and at the hour of his return she 
is cutting up scandalous, “sassing” 
her guardians, surrendering herself 
altogether to the “kick-’em-in-the- 
stummick” theory. 

No wonder our friend doesn’t rec- 
ognize Dorothy Gill! The last he 
saw of her was when she was a sim- 
ple and obedient daughter to an 
agronomist, aiding the old gentle- 
man in the salvage of some horses 
from: thieves. Now she is the 
spoiled and willful child of a mil- 
lionaire, marrying against his 
wishes, kidnaping for the purpose a handsome 
young pickpocket—altogether a racy, terrify- 
ing female. 

And Margaret Park was languishing in crin- 
oline, loving a Northerner brave and true, 
meeting him in the moonlight to surrender to 
his embraces only a shy hand; Margaret now 
is steering a motor recklessly past moral 
churchgoers, flirting with poolroom addicts—a 
wild, wild young woman. 

Dear little Marcella Montrose may be 
hunted for in vain to-day. Our ex-convict will 
never see her again. In her stead is Mabel 
Saxon, loud, vicious, expressive of little but 
“jazz.” It was Marcella’s best screen exploit to sit at an organ 
in the moonlight, fingering love-tunes. Mabel bounces to the 
piano-top, hammering the keys with her heels—and incidentally, 
also indecently, displaying her knees—while she plucks the ukulele 
and sings impossibly amorous ditties of the day. Marcella wept 
with her papa because he objected to her keeping company with 
young Roland Playfair. Mabel steals up on her old man, and to 
persuade him on the topic of her elopement with a well-dressed 
stranger, boots him headlong to the cistern’s depths. 

It frightens me when I think of all the shocks that the paroled 
prodigal is to receive, when all that has gone heretofore meets his 
eye. But what when he finds men assuming the lachrymose réle? 

Any day now he will stumble onto William Eckharte, the suffer- 
ing Westerner. William, I know, was our friend’s ideal, strong, 
brave, frank and gallant. But William’s ideals of the West have 
altered. They are harrowing, anguished ideals that he owns to- 
day. None of your rollicking devil-may-care Wests, but a West 
as humorous as the Suwanee River of- negro laments. 


The bad men, darn ’em, they always get William to crying now. 
adays. And how he does admire fer to be pained! "He neal 
smiles, and, I am beginning to believe, never was a boy. Rem. 
ington’s West and Teddy’s West and Wister’s West is not his 
West. The drawling, funny, don’t-give-a-damn roisterers of the 
Red Saunders school are, alas, anathema to him. It takes him six 
reels regularly to win, and it is tough work getting past that bawi- 
ing spell in the fourth stanza. His chin quivers; his nostrils 
pinch; his eyebrows go in and up, and the water comes down from 
Lodore. 

We will never again hear him say: “Prairie Rose, I’d admire fer 
to take you home.” But we will for years now hear him whimper: 
“Little Lady, you’ve sure tore my heart away.” 

And along this line of discovery, our explorer will come upon 
the fact that film heroes have grown duller as film heroines have 
grown brighter. Any heroine now tricks and toys and manages 
the males of the plot. She does with her brain what the vampire 
used to do with her body—only she does it more thoroughly. 

Perhaps this is because the average American woman considers 
the men of her household as “just big babies,” incapable of sub- 
tleties, kindiy, clumsy animals who can be directed by humorings 
and caressings rather than by logic. Nothing has proven so 
pleasant in the eyes of female fans as a hero in tears, a hero fly- 
ing to fisticuffs and feminine solace when in embarrassment, and 
to fisticuffs when angered. 

As woman’s domination of cinema matters has made the heroine 
keener, freer, more daring, it has made the hero helplessly thumpy. 
Now he is only big, strong, simple and goofy. He is as plastic 
in woman’s hands as a strip of watermelon-preserve. She gives 
him his exits and his entrances, and in his time he plays all the 
parts she may dole out. He is a beloved June-bug, butting and 
bumping at the bright lamps of feminine cleverness. 

Another direct result of woman’s influence in photoplays is the 
presence therein of absurd numbers of small animals. Here we 
have the blundering hero, halting in the midst of some life-for- 
a-life business to fondle a gosling, or to impale a pup on his 
beard. Here is the brave but boobish young broker, taking: no for 
an answer and stalking out of the heroine’s house to grieve in a 
grove, and there, coming by chance upon an adolescent mud-turtle, 
patting it tenderly while the sun goes down and the whippoorwills 
start their lonely song. 

And to feminine control we 
must lay the new style of 
“fade-out.” That feature of 
the film is the finale, the end 
of it all that quivers poetical- 
ly upgn the happy-ever-after 
stuff. Five years ago pictures 
were quitting on a kiss. The 
moment the faces of hero 
and heroine were adjacent, 
the darkness contracted in a 
circle upon the photograph. 

That was quite as men 
wanted it. A kiss was a man’s 
ideal of romance; it signified 
the end of the story. It was 
explicit, satisfying. It was 
surrender, and there was 
nothing more to says, 

But women changed it. 
They insisted upon the honey- 
moon ideal for finales—you 
know what I mean: hero and heroine tripping hand in hand off 
into the violently poetical landscape. That signified the honey- 
moon-trip, symbolized woman’s fondness for the wedding journey 
—the one feature of marrying, of course, that is most abhorrent 
to man. 

As the betrothed lovers turn their backs to the camera, the girl 
can be seen to swing her partner’s hand capriciously, perhaps 
thump him upon the nose for too frequent attempts at osculation. 
She is boyish, impudent, disrespectful, bound somehow or other 
to hide her emotion in horseplay. She has now utterly no use for 
the old-time method of registering romance—the method of 
the shuddering sigh and the fluttering eyelash. 

I can hear what our paroled observer will say: “I don’t like ’em. 
They’re female Huckleberry Finns. Doggone it, you'll be telling 
me next that the real American girls have got that way since I 
been =gone.” 

But if he is to be told that, you must do it. 
that Pippa has passed. 


We have the blundering 

hero, halting in some 

life-for-a-life business to 
fondle a gosling. 


All I can sav is 
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“TMPOSSIBLE—but it hap- 

pens!”” We may well make 
that remark the text of the 
present article. 

When we consider such extraor- 
dinary phenomena -as levita- 
tions, movements of objects with- 
out contact, the Playing — be id 
musical instruments by invisible t most important 
hands, the “materializations” of . fie 
heads, hands and full forms—which appear solid flesh and blood 
for the time being, but which disintegrate and redissolve into the 
body of the medium, we may well call these things impossible. 
And yet they happen! They really occur, from time to time, 
and may be witnessed in the presence of certain so-called “physical 
mediums.” Their reality and objectivity have long been proved, 
not only by careful observation, but by delicate electrical record- 
ing-apparatus, which has shown that such phenomena actually occur. 

There is a story told of a famous skeptic who after delivering a 
tirade against miracles was asked: “What would you consider a 
real miracle, and what would convince you of one?” 

The skeptic thought a moment, then replied: “I should con- 
sider it a miracle if a big black stone fell out of the sky—not in 
some far-off land, but here in the fields of France! There are 
no stones in the air; consequently none can fall out of the air! 
That I should consider contrary to the laws of nature!” 

Yet the very next year a shower of meteors occurred, and not 
one but many black stones fell out of the sky into the fields of 
sunny France! Did our skeptic admit that he was mistaken— 
that a real miracle had occurred? Not at all! He merely asserted 
that the laws of nature, as then understood, had to be revised 
to include this new phenomenon: it was, in short, not contrary to 
the laws of nature, but a mere extension of them. Rightly under- 
stood it was not a miracle, but a remarkable and unusual phenom- 
enon. 

Very much the same sort of thing might be said regarding 
psychic phenomena. They are remarkable and unusual, but not 
miraculous! If it be said that hands and forms do not materialize, 
that musical instruments do not play without material hands 
touching them, it might also be said that black stones do not fall 
out of the air. Yet both sets of miracles happen! And it can 


he shown, perhaps, that one is no more truly miraculous than 
the other. 


DR. CARRINGTON is recognized as one of the 
highest authorities in America on psychic phenomena; 
and you may therefore accept the amazing facts he 
presents herewith as the -conclusions of a trained, 
truthful and learned investigator in a most difficult 
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CARRINGTON 


We are accustomed to the 
material world and its orderly 
happenings. In the broad, clear 
light of day, we ridicule all such 
stories; but in the black, quiet 
darkness of the night we are in- 
clined to give them more cre- 
dence; we can then believe more 
readily that mysterious things 
might take place in the inky black- 
ness of the séance-room, and believe that there are in truth 
“principalities and powers” which are at work, and might be in- 
voked, by some mysterious processes. 

There is an underlying basis of scientific truth in this feeling. 
Many animals, and even some insects, are afraid of the dark; 
and we now know that light is a powerful disruptive force which 
kills life, if too strong, and which even interferes with such power- 
ful forms of energy as wireless-waves. This being so, it can 
readily be imagined that light would interfere with delicate and 
subtle forces and energies such as those doubtless liberated in 
the séance-room, or operative spontaneously at night. There is 
thus a reason for the darkness so often demanded by physical 
mediums—as there is a justification for our instinctive fear of 
the dark. It is one of the necessary conditions under which the 
phenomena operate—just as much so as it is in photography, 
where darkness is essential to success, and any light would ruin 
the sensitive plate. 

The majority of investigations into the alleged “physical 
phenomena” unfortunately have to take place in the darkness—a 
condition which also facilitates fraud, and of which many mediums 
have taken advantage, to practice trickery. A critical résumé of 
the history of this subject shows us that practically every medium 
producing these phenomena has been caught, at one time or an- 
other, in fraud. The methods of trickery are many and ingenious; 
human observation is fallible. All this being so, great doubts 
have arisen in the public mind as to whether amy of these 
phenomena are genuine—whether all of them might not be due to 
trickery, hallucination or mal-observation. It is indeed a difficult 
and in many ways a most irritating subject, and only those 
specially qualified and trained in this line of research have any 
authority to pass judgment upon the results. The consensus of 
opinion of all those who have investigated carefully enough and 
long enough is, however, that there are undoubtedly genuine 
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occurrences of a preternatural order—that hidden beneath all this 
mass of rubbish and trickery there are genuine, remarkable mani- 
festations, destined to throw an increasingly important light upon 
our lives and our science. A few of these phenomena—established 
by recent observations and experiments—we must now detail, to- 
gether with a description of the methods by which these phenom- 
ena have been established. 


AKE, for example, table-levitations. Some of the most in- 

teresting conclusions have been obtained lately as the result 
of a detailed study of these facts. By “levitations” I do not 
mean mere tippings and movements of the table, which are due 
to unconscious muscular action, pure and simple, but to those 
cases in which all four legs of a table leave the floor at the same 
time, and the table remains suspended in the air for an appreci- 
able length of time before falling. This is a true “levitation,” 
and the only phenomenon of the kind worth considering. 

Several years ago the Paris Psychological Institute found that 
the weight of the medium increased by the weight of the table 
during any levitation. That is, if the table weighs twelve pounds, 
the medium weighs twelve pounds more than her usual weight 
during the period of the levitation. That, of course, would be 
true if she lifted it in the normal manner, by the use of her hands. 
But it is also true when there is no contact of any kind (no 
visible contact) between medium and table. The medium still in- 
creases in weight by precisely the weight of the table. This curious 
fact was also verified by our American séances with the medium 
Eusapia Palladino. 

Why is this? Recently Dr. W. J. Crawford, a scientific engineer 
and lecturer at Belfast, Ireland, determined to discover the real 
reason for this. His researches—most important in their results— 
may be briefly summarized. Dr. Crawford reasoned thus: If 
the weight of the medium increases by the weight of the levitated 
table during a levitation, there must be some connection between 
them. What is that connection? Certainly it is not material. 
There must, therefore, be some invisible bond or energy-connec- 
tion between the two. What is this bond of energy, and where is 
it applied to the table, in order to support it? 

In an endeavour to settle this question Dr. Crawford secured 
a weighing-machine, or scale, of the spring compression type such 
as that used for weighing flour or sugar. The number of pounds 
and ounces (pressure exerted) upon the upper scale-pan of the 
balance is shown by the needle on the indexed face. Now, while 
the séance-table was levitated a foot or more from the floor, this 
scale was inserted under first one and then another of the four 
legs of the table, in turn. Result: no weight recorded! The 
balance was then placed on the floor, under the center of the table 
(under side) while another levitation took place. Result: no 
weight recorded! 

The spring-balance was then gradually raised or elevated from 
the floor little by little until it reached a point a few inches below 
the center of the table. Suddenly, at this point, the spring-bal- 
ance registered the weight of the table, when it was levitated— 
though there was a clear space between the top of the balance and 
the under-side of the table, in which nothing visible existed. Yet 
there was evidently some invisible arm or prop supporting the 
table, now resting upon the balance, since the latter registered it. 

From these and other ingenious experiments which it would 
take too long to recount here, Dr. Crawford worked out his theory 
of table-levitations, which he calls the “cantilever theory.” (A 
cantilever, it may be said, is a form of lever one end of which 
is firmly supported, while the other end is free.) He believes that 
an invisible but strong beam of energy comes from the body of 
the medium, in the region of the solar plexus, and reaching out 
under the table in the form of a curved rod, grips the under surface 
of the table and by upward pressure lifts or “levitates” it. It is 
this psychic arm which lifts the table. 


OW, what happens when the spring-balance suddenly indicates 
N the weight of the table is doubtless this: The scale-pan is 
lifted high enough to come into contact with the psychic arm, at the 
point C, so that the latter rests upon the balance, as it were; and 
. the spring-balance thus supports the weight of the table instead 
of the medium’s body. So long as the balance is not high enough 
to touch this arm, of course no weight is recorded, but as soon as 
this point is reached, the weight of the table is at once registered. 

This psychic arm or cantilever is composed, Dr. Crawford be- 
lieves, of a form of psychic energy which is drawn from the body 
of the medium chiefly, but also from all the members of the circle, 
and constitutes an invisible but powerful bar of energy, operating 
in space, as magnetism might act. It is, however, more solid than 


that, and might be said, in a way, to be a species of semi-material. 
ization, as yet invisible. 

This theory of a beam or rod of psychic energy, projecting from 
the medium’s body, has also been used by Dr. Crawford to explain 
certain classes of raps. The theory in this case is that a psychic 
rod or small arm is projected from the body of the medium, as 
before, and the free end hits or raps the table or floor as the 
case may be, causing the raps which are heard and even felt. Dr. 
Crawford has even obtained an impression of one of these raps 
and thus been enabled to record its “shape.” Writing of this curi. 
ous and interesting experiment, he says: 


In order to test the result of a rap on paper, I procured a couple 
of brass rings about six inches in diameter, placed a piece of brown 
paper between them and fixed the rings together by a couple of 
bolts through projecting lugs. The paper was then drawn 
taut, somewhat like the end of a drum. The rap was delivered 
upon the paper, which on examination was found to be indented 
heavily, and slightly torn downwards in a curved line about an 
inch long, as though it had received a slanting blow from some- 
thing of an oval shape about two inches in area and moving 
comparatively slowly. 


These experiments and conclusions of Dr. Crawford’s agree in 
many respects with my own researches into similar phenomena, 
conducted with the medium Eusapia Palladino, and others. Many 
of the manifestations were remarkably similar. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to witness many phenomena which Dr. Crawford 
has apparently mot seen—such as materializations, movements of 
objects, playing upon musical instruments without visible hands, 
and the like. I will mention a few of the more striking of these. 

One of the most remarkable manifestations was the playing of 
the small mandolin which had been placed in the cabinet, on two 
occasions. The instrument sounded in the cabinet first of all, dis- 
tinct twangings of the strings being heard, in response to “pickings” 
of Eusapia’s fingers on the hand of one of her controllers. As 
she moved her own fingers, that is, the string was picked as though 
a duplicate finger was playing it also. The mandolin then floated 
out of the cabinet onto the séance-table, where in full view of all, 
nothing touching it, it continued to play for nearly a minute— 
first one string and then another being played upon. Eusapia was 
at the time in deep trance, and was found to be cataleptic a few 
moments later. Her hands were gripping the hands of her con- 
trollers tightly. 

I myself have held hands in mine which melted or “demate- 
rialized” as I held them. These hands were not pulled away, but 
melted within my grasp. For the moment that I held them they 
appeared to be perfectly natural hands, of flesh and blood; yet 
the next instant they were not. Some of these hands were large, 
some small; some were white, some black; some warm, some cold; 
some of them were invisible altogether, and yet would pull and 
push the sitters about in their chairs—while everyone in the room 
could see a clearly lighted space between the sitter and the 
medium, with no material body or substance between them. These 
hands, while they lasted, usually appeared quite natural; one 
could see the nails and even the hair on the backs of the hands; 
they were usually visible about as far as the wrist, where they 
faded into a curious nothingness; and as one held them, they 
vanished into empty air—occasionally dissolving under pressure. 
These phantom-hands I myself have held, and know to be real. 


NOTHER curious phenomenon which was frequently noted 

after a séance—particularly a good séance—with Palladino 
was the “cold breeze” which would issue from the scar on her fore- 
head. “Cold breezes” are often noted at séances, and figure in 
many ghost stories—for the reason that they are actually felt by 
those present at the time! Oddly enough, Eusapia’s mediumship 
dated from the accident which left this scar on her head. When 
a child she fell against a cart-wheel, cutting her head badly, and 
her active mediumship dated from that period. (This shows us 
how closely the abnormal and the supernormal are related—as 
psychical students have always admitted, without, however, ad- 
mitting that the one causes the other.) 

Over this scar grew her famous lock of white hair; and from 
it, after a séance, would issue the cold breeze, distinctly perceptible 
to the hand, if placed over it. The breeze has been noted when 
her mouth and nose have been carefully held, and when no possi- 
bility of trickery existed. It is a real, physical breeze—as we 
proved in one of our Naples experiments, when we held a small 
tissue-paper flag over the scar, and it fluttered wildly in the 
“breeze!” Lombroso tested this emanation with a thermometer 
and found that it fell several degrees. This cold breeze might 
also be noted at times issuing from her (Continued on page 84) 
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NYTHING less sophisticated than the early life of Robert 

Lee Carter and Sally, his pretty, brown-haired, dimpled 
little wife, cannot possibly be imagined. They were born in Green 
River, Georgia; they grew up in Green River, their respective 
homes barely a stone’s throw apart. And they were married in 
Green River at the early age most small-town couples naturally 
gravitate together. 

Also, quite naturally, their ideals were the ideals of worthy, 
eminently respectable and conservative small-town people. The 
main ambition of young Robert Lee Carter was to make Sally a 
good husband and to assure her happiness in life. Sally’s one 
and only purpose in living was to be a good wife to her adored 
Robert Lee and to raise a family to do her credit. 

Had the two remained in Green River, doubtless Robert Lee 
Carter would have developed into an exact replica of his round- 
shouldered, slightly indolent father, and Sally into a prototype of 
her brisk-stepping, assertive mother. But personality, like certain 
rare jewels, is developed by the cutting processes of life. At 
the time Robert Lee and Sally were married, all the desirable 
positions in Green River were filled, and it seemed uncertain just 
when death would create a vacancy. Chance, assisted by the 
enthusiastic recommendations of a distant relative, took them to 
Chicago. 

Chicago! Some people know it as a tangled maze of elevated 
tracks and street-cars. Others know it as a magic city at dusk, 
with Lake Michigan rolling out into space, and incandescent 
globes bejeweling the most beautiful business street in the world. 
Sally Carter was to know it as the background of her love-life 
with Robert, a place frightening at first by very reason of its 
immensity and unfamiliarity, confusing by its very likeness and 
unlikeness to the customs of Green River. For after all, wher- 
ever there are families, there must be homes. And homes, whether 
established in four-room apartments or frame cottages, present 
the same familiar features. 

Young Mrs. Carter, after the first newness had worn off, found 
life ran much in the same channels as in Green River. She boiled, 
baked and fried by gas instead of over wood. She bought vege- 
tables from a mercenary grocer instead of pulling them from her 
back garden or accepting them from the surplus of a neighbor. 
But she made preserves for her tiny pantry and sampled those of 
the neighbors just as she would have done in Green River, and 
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filled her days with the same routine of duties which would have 
busied her in Green River. 

She made friends with surprising readiness, for she had a 
charming smile and a cordial Southern hospitality which speedily 
endeared her to the people she came in contact with. And since 
to the little four-room flat on Briar Street, Chicago, she had 
brought the same ideals which would have been hers in a rose- 
covered cottage in Green River, all her life spent itself around 
Robert Lee just as her mother’s had spent itself around old, im- 
provident Colonel Jeffry. 

Then, since it is the way of Green River girls to begin making 
baby-clothes before the first newness has entirely worn off of their 
wedding clothes, Sally began to make garments of such exquisite 
fineness and fairylike smallness that Robert Lee was reduced to 
helpless laughter by their sheer absurdity of size—garments which 
presently in the fullness of time were miraculously filled with a 
roseately cherubic being from whom as the days went by the 
roseateness faded, leaving only the cherubic quality. 

Now, all of this is very, very ordinary experience except to the 
people who pass through it—nothing epoch-making, nothing world- 
disturbing about the life of Robert Lee and Sally. But as some- 
body once put it: “Happy is the nation—or the family—which 
has no history.” And certainly in those early days they were 


happy. 

But all this was in the days before they removed to the Arling- 
ton Apartments and made the acquaintance of Sidney Bullard 
and Vivienne, his wife. The Arlington Apartments were really a 
step up for Robert Lee and Sally. Four rooms, sun-parlor and a 
shower-bath—forty-five dollars. And soon after the Carters 
moved in, they made the acquaintance of the Bullards, who lived 
across the hall. 

Perhaps the easiest way to describe the Bullards would be to 
describe the effect they produced. Before they had been any 
time at all in the Arlington Apartments Sally had learned several 
things she had not even remotely suspected before: one—that 
fumed oak is hardly the most tasteful furnishing for a living- 
room, mahogany and tapestry being infinitely preferable; that her 
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clothes were hopelessly unfashion- 
able; that modern women found 
other interests in life than the 
raising of children. 

From all this you can under- 
stand perfectly that the Bullards 
had no children, that their apart- 
ment was handsomely furnished 
in brown mahogany and walnut, 
and that both Mr. and Mrs. Bul- 
lard were models of fashion. Ex- 
actly! 

And Mrs. Bullard was this kind 
of woman: Whereas other women 
performed the rites of housework 
in the regular uni- y 
form of apron and ie 
cap, Vivienne Bul- MS 
lard would move 


A 
Ly 
languidly = through a” 
her duties in a gor- \\ Lod 
geously embroidered ~ 


sik kimono, with Be &, 
perhaps a hint of GH 
expensive _lingerie Sr 
showing—and in 
high-heeled French slip- 
pers, her hair a golden 
sheen of marceled per- 
fection. Not interested 
in house-dresses at a 
dollar ninety-eight was 
Vivienne Bullard. And 
she thought babies 
“awf’ly cute, you know, 
but such an awful 
bother.” 

She liked Sally 
Carter. In fact, in her 
careless way she took 
rather an embarrassing 
amount of interest in 
her affairs, although 
obviously she pitied 
her. “Really, dearie,” 
she would sigh, “there’s 
something else in life 
than raising babies, you 
know. He’s a _ nice 
little kid; but honest, 
youre getting just 
about as much out of 
life as a cabbage grow- 
ing in a garden. And 
the way you spoil that husband of yours is an offense against all 
the women in the world. Women have to stand by each other 
in these things, you know. Otherwise they’d never get their 
rights out of these selfish, grasping men. And for a woman to spoil 
a man the way you do that one of yours—honest, it wont do! 
You'll never be able to hold him that way. The meaner you 
treat a man, the more he thinks of you!” 

Such doctrine was startling to Sally. She would open her brown 
eyes very wide at Vivienne Bullard and protest feebly. Robert 
selfish—treat him mean? “But I don’t want to treat him 
mean! Why, I—I love Robert.” A tinge of color would sweep 
her cheeks. It was difficult for Sally to speak freely of her af- 
fection for Robert Lee. 

Vivienne Bullard would laugh good-naturedly. “That stuff’s all 
right for the first two or three years; but wait! It doesn’t go so 
good after five years have gone by. The way to hold a man is to 
show him right from the start that you mean to have all that’s 
coming to you, and to keep as good-looking as you can, so if he 
doesn’t treat you right, you can step right out and get some one 
else; and let him know it! Look at Sid Bullard—he eats out of 
my hand!” Complacently she would raise a white, beringed, 
manicured hand. “Look at that—don’t look like I spend my life 
grubbing away for Sid Bullard, does it? You bet I don’t, and I 
don’t intend to. But at that, you don’t see me wearing around 
any crape as a neglected wife, do you?” 

Sally, with a vivid recollection of Mr. Bullard stopping on the 
street-corner every morning to wave a final farewell kiss to his 
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striding up and down. 


Inside her own flat, Vivienne continued the recital of her woes, 
“I wont stay!”’ she declared excitedly. 


wife, would nod thoughtfully. “Nobody could be 
more devoted than Mr. Bullard,” she would admit, 

“Well, then—” would urge Vivienne. 

To do her justice, she meant well. She honestly 
liked Sally and thought her life very dull. To be 
shabby, to spend all one’s time pottering around 
in an endless routine of wearying tasks, to dim one’s 
good looks fretting over a baby, all this was 
anathema to Vivienne Bullard. To her it was abso- 

lutely incomprehensi- 

ble that all these 
things could be re- 
deemed from the 
commonplace and glo- 
rified by the quality 
of affection with which 
they were performed, 

And _ whatever else 
Vivienne Bullard lacked, 
it must be admitted she 
had a superabundance of 
persistence. 

Perhaps if she had not 
been quite so insistent 
in her determined pity 
for Sally’s barren lot, 
the tranquil existence 
of Sally might have con- 
tinued undisturbed. It 
requires considerable of 
a shock, you know, to 
undermine firmly estab- 
lished Green River ideals 
of perfect wifehood. 
But the continuous drip- 
ping of water will wear 
away stone, and Sally’s 
contentment was hardly 
of that adamantine con- 
sistency. Then too, just 
about this time Robert 

Lee began to travel a great deal, leaving 
Sally with many lonely hours on her hands. 
And lonely hours, coupled with the per- 
sistent sympathy of another person, afford 
a splendid breeding-place for undesirable 
emotions. 

Naturally enough, the first of these which 
came to Sally was rebellion. It began to 
seem to her that she spent a goodly por- 
tion of her time preparing food to be eaten 
in a disproportionately short time. And 
there came a day when Sally, beating up a 
most wonderful cake with strong, smooth 
strokes of her round white arms, suddenly poured the contents of 
the bowl into the sink. “I'll buy it after this!” she said aloud 
defiantly. “I’m tired of making cake.” And from then on it 
seemed she was tired of doing many things which had formerly 
been a pleasure. Not, you understand, that the ideals of Green 
River wifehood were entirely thrown aside; it was more as if they 
were being gradually overlaid with those of Vivienne Bullard. 

Vivienne Bullard’s continued pity began to hold considerable 
sting for Sally; she came to resent it. And since self-pity is only 
one step beyond the unwilling perception of another’s pity, Sally 
began very shortly to be sorry for herself. 

Following close upon the heels of self-pity came still another 
unpleasant emotion—envy. And envy can be a devastating emo- 
tion. It welled up overnight in Sally, bringing with it an overflow 
of comparison. 

“I haven’t anything!” she complained passionately to Vivienne 
Bullard. “I haven’t even had a new dress in two years. Why, 
when I go out in that blue thing I wear all the time, I’m afraid 
the street-sweeper will sweep me up for trash.” 

“Tell your husband you simply must have some new things,” 
suggested the sympathetic Vivienne. 

“Tt isn’t that he doesn’t want me to have things,” confessed 
Sally rather shamefacedly. “He’d give me anything in the world 
if he could; but babies are so expensive—” She sighed. ‘ 

“Husbands can always find more money if they have to,” said 
Vivienne airily, blowing a ring of smoke ceilingward. “You don’t 
handle him the right way. Just tell him right out you have to 
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_ thinks I’ve invited her to try the primrose path to perdition.” 
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have more money. He'll get it somewhere if you put it squarely 
up to him.” 

Sally reflected. “I don’t like to talk about money to Robert,” 
she said in a low tone. 

Vivienne choked with laughter. “If you aren’t the queerest! 
Why, money is the topic of conversation between married people. 
What else is there to talk about after the spooning stage is over?” 

“Well—” hesitated Sally helplessly. Vaguely she was conscious 
of a feeling of offense. Vivienne’s frankness had the invariable 
effect of stripping the glamour from unvarnished facts, and Sally 
had been reared on glamour. 

“Look here,” said Vivienne shrewdly, “isn’t it lonely for you 
sticking around here all the time by yourself? What are you 
getting out of life? He’s gone half of the time. His life is twice 
as full and interesting as yours. And the less you are satisfied 
with, the less you will get. That’s flat! Just as long as you are 
willing to stick around here as a sort of upper servant—no amuse- 
ment, no fun, no clothes, no amything—why, just that long you 
will be shabby and lonely. Sid’s away too. Come on out with 
me to-night with the crowd. We'll get some one to stay with the 
kid—” 

“T haven’t anything to wear,” protested Sally. 

Vivienne made a gesture of impatience. “If that’s all! Ill 
lend you a dress; so come along. Let,me show you for once how 
you could look and what living in Chicago could mean for you.” 

“But the baby—” 

Vivienne shrugged. “All he could do would be to cry, and some- 
body else can listen to him do that for you. Come om.” Her 
voice took on a hint of impatience. “Honest, Sally, I’m just sick 
to see you in something besides those Green River clothes.” 

“Well—” said Sally, the word ending on the little drop which 
spells acquiescence. 

Now, as everybody knows, Chicago is one of the few cities in 
the country where a degree at least of sophistication may be 
acquired in short order. Facilitated by a Vivienne Bullard, the 
process may take place with alarming rapidity. True, facing her 
unfamiliar reflection on that first night when her metamorphosis 
took place under the skilled hands of Vivienne, Sally had protested 
doubtfully. 

“I look nice, but it isn’t me,” she 
commented, taking in the pearl earrings, 
the knowing twist of her hair, the un- 
precedented touch of rouge on_ her 
cheekbones, and the clinging black dress. 

“It’s what you can be!” retorted 
Vivienne, eying her work with much sat- 
isfaction. 

And certainly by 
Vivienne’s irresponsible fox- 
trotting friends she was 
hailed with acclaim. 
Vivienne’s friends were 
charming people to be with. 
They had but one aim in 
life: to pass time as pleasant- 
ly as possible. To acquire 
this delightful doctrine Sally 
found it was only necessary 
completely to reverse her 
ideas. All the things she 
had treated as serious were 
to be treated lightly, and 
vice-versa. It was really very simple. In their 
little crowd of eight couples she was the only 
woman who had even one child. As they all 
assured her noisily, there was always time for 
that—though looking at some of the restless 
faces which undeniably betrayed the forty- 
mark, Sally was reminded of the old saying: 
“Procrastination is the thief of time!” 

But she had a very good time in spite of the frequent shocks 
occasioned by frank discussion of topics she had always regarded 
as delicate. And it was somewhat startling when Mr. Sturgis, her 
escort, invited her carelessly to lunch with him. In Green River, 
you know, these things are not done. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t!” she faltered, wide-eyed. “I’m married.” 

He was plainly amused. “And does marriage necessarily con- 
stitute iron bars and a stone wall?” he smiled. “For that matter, 
we are all married. —Lottie,” he called to his vivacious wife, 
“Tye asked little Mrs. Carter to lunch with me, and she evidently 


His wife laughed. 
trained him well.” 

“Certainly she'll go!”—from Vivienne Bullard. “And I’ll go 
with Freddy Lake; then Mrs. Grundy wil] be quite satisfied.” 

In a swift aside to Sally: “Silly! He’s all the money in the 
world, and you'll have a wonderful time.” 

“Well—” contributed Sally dubiously. It seemed to be the word 
she used most frequently. 

There followed after this a period of time when changes in 
Sally Carter took place with startling rapidity. It even seemed 
to the surprised Robert Lee when he returned from his very next 
trip that a changeling had usurped the place his wife had been 
used to fill. 

There was, for instance, the ugly quarrel they had about money, 
—their first, by the way,—during which Sally declared with many 
tears that she was getting nothing, absolutely nothing out of life, 
whereas he, Robert Lee Carter, was passing from one round of 
gayety to another. The life of a traveling salesman, as Sally 
painted it, was so full of mad exhilaration that Robert Lee Carter 
found it unfamiliar, he himself having already formed the errone- 
ous impression that the life of a traveling man consisted chiefly of 
passing from one poor hotel to another even worse, and fighting 
hard to make sales. He ventured a mild protest: 

“Oh, I say now, Sally; I wouldn’t go so far as to call traveling 
around the country at all hours of the day and night fun.” 

“And is it fun to sit around this dingy flat all by myself, with 
nobody but a crying baby for company? All my life is spent in 
these four walls!”—sullenly from Sally. 

“Don’t you want it that way, dear?”—wistfully from Robert 
Lee, to whom home was still the best place on earth to be. “This 
is our home, Sally.” 

Sally hardened her heart against his tone of appeal. She even 
fell back on some of Vivienne’s arguments. “I’m not getting any 
more out of life than a—a cabbage! I want some pretty clothes. 
And I want money to spend. And I don’t want to have to stay 
here all alone all the time. I—oh, what’s the use!” Tears crowded 
her pretty brown eyes. 

“I’m doing the best I can,” defended Robert Lee. He resented 


“He’s perfectly safe, Mrs. Carter. I’ve 









There followed a period 
when changes in Sally 
Carter took place with 
startling rapidity. 


being put on ‘the defensive in such a matter. He was, in fact, 
wounded in his most exquisitely sensitive spot, his ability to pro- 
vide for his wife as well as other men. Regretfully he thought 
back to that time just five minutes after he had proposed to Sally 
and been accepted, when he had hesitatingly called her attention 
to the fact that they would have to sacrifice many things, and her 
instant reply: “Silly! We'll be together, wont we?” 

He even ventured to remind Sally of it. “Don’t you remember, 
Sally, when I told you it wouldn’t be easy just at first? That 
—_ would be things you would have to do without? And you 
said—” 
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“I know,” admitted Sally with a sigh. “I was so much in love 
with you, I'd have said anything then. But you see, Robert Lee, 
I have you now, and I want the things too.” 

Robert Lee himself was crowded to the edge of sullenness. “I’m 
doing the best I can,” he reiterated. It seemed the one thing left 
for him to say. cae 

Sally eyed him speculatively. “Vivienne Bullard says a man 
can always get more money when he has to,” she accused. And 
in her eyes was the slightly disillusioned gaze of a woman whose 
husband has failed to measure up to her expectations. 

Robert squirmed uncomfortably. And this time he fell back 
on that expressive word Sally had employed 
so frequently of late. And he said it with a 
degree of hardness which was astonishing. 
“Well—” said Robert Lee. 

Apparently the tactics of Vivienne Bullard 
as used by Sally Carter were to bring forth the 
fruit of success. Like the genii in a fairy-tale 
Robert Lee began presently to shower the 
wife of his bosom with gifts, and before long 
Sally began to wear the contented expression 
of a woman who is silk from the skin out. 
True, Robert Lee was compelled to be away 
from home the greater part of the time, but 
as her clothes began to approximate Vivienne 
Bullard’s in cut and fashion, and as she be- 
came initiated to late hours and supper parties 
and gin fizzes and shaved eyebrows, Sally 
would reflect with a sigh that you can’t have 
ev ing. d Chicago can 
be a most fascinating place 
when revealed to you by a 
crowd of charmingly gay 
people 


There were, of course, vari- 
ous happenings not entirely 
agreeable, such as, for instance, 
the night Mr. Sturgis, slightly 
under the influence of wine 
was indiscreet in a taxicab and 
almost frightened Sally back 
into the Green River ideals 
which still underlay the veneer- 
ing of Vivienne Bullardism. 
Then there was the time when 
young and pretty Mrs. Sturgis 
tried to drink carbolic acid in 
a noisy café from which a jazz 
band tried vainly to drive all 
care. That was a sobering 
affair. And there was the time 
when she hed surprised an odd 
expression in the eyes of an 
older woman of evident 
refinemeat as she herself 
stood «m the edge of a 
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At her expres- 


On that same wonderful spring day Mr. Sidney Bullard, thought- 
fully perceiving the beauties of the day, waved a chaste salute to 
the waiting Vivienne and became hospitably inclined. In the days 
of spring, you know, a young man’s fancy lightly turns— 

And still later on that same day Vivienne Bullard and Sally 
dropped into the Iris Café for lunch—nice place, the Iris Café, 
all lavender draperies and shaded lights and white-enamel furni- 
ture. And the prices are very, very high. Sally, who was by 
nature a little brown wren and not a bird of paradise, always ex- 
perienced a feeling of guilty waste when she lunched at the Iris. 

On this particular day their luncheon was destined to be event- 
ful. Halfway through the meal Vivienne’s fork 
fell with a noisy clatter from her relaxed hand. 
And had you been looking at her as Sally was, 
you would have suddenly discovered that under- 
neath the peachbloom complexion Vivienne was 
haggard. Tiny lines sprang out from the 
corners of her strained eyes, and complacency 
dropped from her as her mouth flattened out 
into a straight line. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” inquired Sally 
anxiously. “Are you ill?” 

“There’s Sid,” said Vivienne, gesturing with 
one hand. “And I can’t say I approve his taste 
in companions.” 

Sally turned her head hastily. At a near-by 
table sat Mr. Bullard. And the affection he shed so 
prodigally upon Vivienne he was shedding as prodigally 
upon his companion—the very same ardor, the same ex- 
pression, even the same tender cadence in his musical voice. 
But his companion did not resemble Vivienne in the 
slightest. She was very young and most unfashionably 
dressed. A plain little hat, clothes genteelly shabby, but 
with a something in her face which showed unmistakably 
she thought Sidney Bullard a very wonderful person. And 
how Mr. Sidney Bullard was basking in her appreciation! 
Possibly it had been a long time since anybody had con- 
sidered him in any light but as a provider of expensive 
hats and gowns and shoes. 

“Hadn’t we better go?” suggested Sally helplessly. 

“Might as well!”—tonelessly from Vivienne. 

On the way out she paused at Mr. Sidney Bullard’s table, 
speaking in a voice of acidulated sweetness. “Have a good 
time, Sid!” 

Mr. Bullard paled. He stammered nervously, and his 
shaking hand upset his glass of water. But strangely 
enough, his eyes went out with an evident desire to pro- 
tect the girl across from him. “Don’t make a scene, Viv,” 
he muttered. “It isn’t her fault.” 

“Making scenes wont do you or me any good at all!” 
—haughtily from Vivienne. “But I'll be waiting for you 
at home, Sid Bullard” 

Regally she continued her progress to the door and hailed 
a taxicab outside, but once the door had slammed behind 
her, she slid into all the easy tricks of theatric emotion, while 
Sally listened with burning ears. She sobbed furiously; she 


dance floor shrilly dis- sion of virtu- shed facile tears. “What did I ever do to Sid Bullard that 
tribv.ting dances to an ous horror, he should turn me down?” was the burden of her lament. 
eager crowd of admirers. Mr. Bullard At the Arlington Apartments, Sally paid the driver from 
Bat after all, these were was suddenly her own slender purse while the sodden-faced Vivienne, 
‘frequent occurrences, impelled to drunken with her own extravaganza of grief, escaped to 
and Vivienne Bullard strong speech, the protection of the hallway. Inside her own flat Vivi- 
was always there with enne continued the recital of her woes, striding restlessly 
her complacent accept- up and down. ; wera 

ance of the untoward circumstances of life and her comfortable “I wont stay!” she declared excitedly. “I’m through. And 
assurance that nobody minded these things, anyway. it’s time I got out, anyhow. All this stuffi—” She waved a furious 


That a continual diet of excitement was slowly producing a 
hectic state of nerves, that she and Robert Lee were no longer 
in that state of harmony which is the best protection of a happy 
marriage, and that she was slowly giving up a set of proven ideals 
for a set of ideas still unproven were danger signals which failed 
to arrest Sally’s attention. Just what would have been the direct 
outcome in time it is hard to say, since drifting along with the 
tide is for most people an easy matter. But before the domestic 
happiness of the Carter family had a chance to shipwreck on the 
rocks, something happened. 

There came a wonderful spring day when Robert Lee, working 
over an expense-sheet with wrinkled brow before departing on a 
three-day trip, finally tossed it petulantly onto the table—he was 
given to petulance lately—and remarked that he would finish it on 
his return. He would miss his train if he delayed longer. 


hand toward the mahogany and tapestry furniture. “None of it 
is paid for. They took the phonograph away yesterday, and they'll 
take the rest soon. We’ve never really owned anything. Sid runs 
through money as fast as he gets it, and all I can do is to beat 
him at it. And I’m not as young as I used to be. I’d rather feel 
more settled. The time’s coming when I’m not going to be a 
beauty any more, and he wont have any more use for me then 
than I’d have for an old shoe. He likes ’em decorative, Sid does.” 
Oddly enough, Sally thought of that girl sitting across the table 
from Sidney Bullard. She-had not been beautiful, and yet Sidney 
Bullard had plainly been absorbed in her. Evidently Vivienne 
was missing the keynote to the whole riddle. And she, Sally, 
couldn’t find it either; she only realized that something was en- 
tirely wrong with Vivienne’s reasoning. 
“Oh, well!” Vivienne gave a petulant shrug of her shoulders, 
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When we first came here, I used to en- 
vy Bob Carter because he had you. 
Because why? Because you were so 

















stopping before a mirror to study herself attentively. “I’m going 
to get out while I’ve got a chance. I’m going back to that burg 
I breezed in from, and inside of the next six months I’m going 
to marry the kind of man who likes to sit by the fire in his slip- 
pers evenings and read the paper. With what I’ve learned about 
men from Sid Bullard, I wont have no trouble landing one. The 
same kind of a man you’ve got, dearie—that’s what I want. Why, 
I’ve envied you ever since I’ve been here. That husband of 
yours is a strictly family man. You're ace high with him and 
always will be. He’ll think you're better-looking than ever, ten 
years from now! 

“And let me tell, you right now you’ve got a strong card in 
that kid. I know I’ve been saying different—don’t every fellow 
try to make out what he’s doing is the best little thing on earth 
to do? Sure! But I knew all the time you were right. Why, 
lemme tell you right now that after you’ve been married along 
about ten years, when you begin to drift apart as most people do, 
then it’s the kids that hold you together. A man may wander 
away from his wife, but no decent man plays it low on a family! 
So even if a woman does lose her looks a bit, she’s playing 
trumps, at that. The looks go sooner or later anyhow.” 

She came to a full stop before the hypnotized Sally. “I’ve been 
envying you ever since I’ve been here,” she repeated bitterly. 
“Because you’re so safe! I even wanted to make you more like 
me, so’s I wouldn’t have to envy you so. And you take my ad- 
vice: don’t you try to change that husband of yours into any 
tailor’s dummy. The way he is now, you know when he’s away 
he isn’t smiling into anybody else’s eyes across a table for two.” 

Mechanically she smoothed her hair, considered the curve of a 
shoulder, viewed the lines of her figure in profile, finishing up 
with a complacent smile. “So I’m going home, dearie. There’s 
an old dub up there—deacon in the church, all kinds of money— 
who’s always been pretty soft on me. I’ve kept him on the 
string.” She smiled grimly at Sally’s start of horror. “Well?” 
she demanded defensively. “Don’t a girl have to look out for 
herself? I’m telling you anybody married to Sid Bullard has to 
keep an eye out for the weather.” 

Sally rose unsteadily to her feet. Could she have voiced the 
incoherent thought in her mind, it would have been that she must 
get away from what was altogether sham to something which was 
genuine. All this furniture, all this pretense of prosperity, even 
all the display of affection, everything about the Bullards was 
just sham. And this was the result of the practiced theories of 
Vivienne Bullard, she realized in one lightning flash of compre- 
hension, and had a sudden clear vision of the tranquil life of her 
father and mother, together with a vivid recollection of a night 
her mother had spent on her knees praying that the husband and 
father might live, a prayer happily granted. Under the same 


circumstances Vivienne Bullard would have been planning hand- — 


some and becoming mourning or speculating on her next husband. 
With a slight shudder she closed the door gently behind her, as 
if on some terrible catastrophe. 

A further sidelight on the affairs of the Bullards she received 
the next morning, when Mr. Bullard rapped on the door. 

“Vivienne’s gone,” he said curtly. “If you will keep the key 
and let the expressman have her trunks—” 

Shrinkingly she reached a hand through the crack in the door 
and took the key. And at her expression of virtuous horror, Mr. 
Bullard was suddenly impelled to strong speech. 

“Pretty high and mighty to-day, aren’t we?” he sneered, 
glancing at her out of slightly bloodshot eyes. “But let me ask 
you one thing, sister: how’s a man going to stay in the strait 
and narrow path when his wife wont help keep him in it? When 
I married Viva, she was a good little sport. She played the 
game fair by me. Couldn’t do enough for me. Lately it’s been 
all sport with her. And you're traveling along the same road. 


Robert, working over an expense-sheet, 
finally tossed it petulantly onto the table. 


pretty or so smart? Not much! Be- 
cause you were the kind of wife every 
fellow hopes he’s going to be lucky 
enough to get some day. That’s why! 
But you’re on the wrong track now. No 
dressed-up doll can ever hope to hold a 
real honest-to-God man. That’s why 
There came —‘_|’m through. And I told Viva so last 
a day when night. And when I pick another wife 
out of the grab-bag, you can just bet I'l 
pick careful!” Swinging on his heel, he 
walked’ away, leaving a petrified Sally 
staring after him, her under-jaw slightly dropped in sheer aston- 
ishment. 

Finally she closed the door. On her way through the living- 
room she paused at the table. Robert Lee’s crumpled expense 
sheet caught her attention. Now, his expense sheets were not 
ordinarily a matter of interest to Sally, and so just why she 
picked this one up to read it is one of the unsolved riddles of the 
universe. But read it she did, and at one item she made a sud- 
den exclamation which was packed down and running over with 


in. 
pee Ah!” said Sally unhappily. “Ah!” She put a pink forefinger 
down on the offending item as if to pin it firmly before it could 
escape challenge. 

“Dayton—from Saturday to Monday—” said the challenging 
item. And the explanation of the exclamation packed down and 
running over with pain is that Sally knew perfectly well that 
Robert Lee had spent that Saturday to Monday in Cincinnati. She 
even had a letter to prove it. Naturally, coupled with the defec- 
tien of Mr. Sidney Bullard, and the poisonous ideas she had 
slowly absorbed from the gay friends of Vivienne Bullard, there 
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was but one inference 
to make. 

Sidney Bullard’s 
somewhat plaintive, 
“How’s a man going 
to stick in the strait 
and narrow path if 
his wife isn’t going to 
help keep him in it?” 
rang in her ears with 
added _ significance, 
pointing directly to 
a personal responsi- 
bility she had refused 
to consider. Had she 
tried overly hard to : 
keep Robert Lee in the strait and narrow path—or had she 
been more assiduous in courting the path to a so-called broader 
life? Her sense of justice convicted her. Later, lying sleepless 
through the night on a tear-wet pillow, she admitted the truth. 

“It’s my fault!” she said wretchedly. “If I’d kept to the old 
simple ideas we brought from Green River, this wouldn’t have 
happened. There never was a man (Continued on page 97) 










Passing 


The Barrier 


CAre the higher positions—the admin- 
istrative doors — closed to women 
in business. Elizabeth Sears, who 
knows whereof she writes, maintains 


that they are being opened to her. 


By ELIZABETH SEARS 


Illustrated by 
PEARL BOSSONG 


HE greatest tragedy of the business woman of 
to-day,” sighed a business woman to me a few 
days ago, “is the fact that the administrative doors 
are closed to her. Business barriers to her success in 
commerce have been gradually brushed away—up to 
the administrative doors. They remain closed to her.” 
The business woman was wrong, but she did not 
believe it. Mighty few doors, administrative or other- 
wise, are going to remain closed for long before this 
silent, steady, irrepressible force that heralds the ad- 
vance of the woman in the business world. It is her 
day—she has arrived. And she intends to remain. 

She has come in so quietly that even the Census 
Bureau has not officially noticed her. A recent en- 
deavor to ascertain from statistics at Washington 
just how the business women of this country were 
classified in their relation to the commerce of the na- 
pS resulted in the information that they were not classified 
at 

“Between eleven and twelve million women of this country are 
now engaged in gainful occupations,” the statistics inform us. 
The business woman is successfully concealed somewhere in the 
twelve millions. The trade unions have taken care of the classi- 
fication of their industrial groups. They can tell you to a frac- 
tion just how many laundry-workers or garment-makers or house- 
hold helpers there are. The business woman hasn’t the slightest 
idea how many of her exist. An unofficial survey, floating about 
entirely on its own hook, informs us that there are one million and 
a half women occupying managerial positions in this country. 
During the Fourth Liberty Loan, it was stated that there were 
ten thousand women in New York receiving over fifty dollars a week. 

You may believe it or not—as you please. There are no offi- 
cial statistics to refute it. Until the government statisticians give- 
us cause to believe otherwise, I shall continue to believe it. And 
although we may dispute as to the exact figures of the classifi- 
cation, there is one point on which we may assure ourselves with- 
out the aid of statistics—which by nature are inclined to be weird, 
cryptic and unexpected. 

We may be sure that the business woman has reached the point 
where the value of her services both to herself and the commer- 
cial world is based solely on her own conception of her importance 
there and her own limit as to her business horizon. If ‘she builds 
up for herself a barrier before the administrative doors, and if 
she continues to be denied a chance at the administrative jobs, 
it will be because she does not make her claim emphatic enough. 

The war taught the business woman the power of unity. Before 
the war the power of the business woman was lost because she 
worked either as an individual or as part of a small and compara- 
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tively isolated group. There 

was no attempt at a national 

influence, and such clubs as 

were in being had a local in- 
fluence only. While the war was 
being waged, she did her full share 
everywhere in carrying on the 
work of the nation and in releas- 
ing men for the actual warfare. 
And in this work of carrying on— 
she arrived. 

There is no longer any prejudice 
against women in business. They 
have too firmly established them- 

selves there. They are too greatly needed. But there is still 
a certain amount of skepticism to overcome; and skepticism may 
be—in its way—as difficult to live down as prejudice. Under- 
neath the skepticism there is apt to be a resentment that is none 
the less strong because it is so often totally unconscious. 

I recall an office in which the men and women worked together 
with the utmost bond of comradeship. There were no jealousies 
—no friction. The president believed in women in business, and 
this attitude was naturally represented in all departments. One 
day, in a hurry for a manicure, I slipped into a quiet little 
barber-shop in the building at its leisure hour. It was patronized 
by most of the men in our office. Many of the women were 
wont to slip in during its quiet hour, for it boasted of a manicure 
girl who was a specialist in her line. : 

One of our men entered while I sat at the manicure-table, and 
was plainly annoyed at my presence. There was nothing at all 
personal, in his attitude—we were the best of friends. But he 
was annoyed at finding any woman in his personal barber-shop. $ 

“About the only place we men had left for any privacy was in 
the barber-shops!” he exclaimed with a petulance that was not 
all the indulgent humor he expected it to be. “You women are 
coming in and driving us out from even the barber-shops! 

There may have been virtue in his contention. And as a male, 
he was disposed to fight valiantly for his rights and his undisturbed 
privacy of the barber-shop. The fact that I did not seem dis- 
posed to apologize for being there annoyed him further. It was 
not that he minded my being there so much as the thought that I 
might encourage others of my persistent sex to be manicured there. 

For whether it be a barber-shop or a bank, the attitude of the 
business man reflects the attitude of the woman with whom he 
is most often and most intimately associated. A business woman 
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who has done much to open doors into various departments for 
other women once pointed out the difference between the heads of 
two departments in the establishment in which she was the em- 
ployment expert. 

In one department there were but few women, and these en- 
tirely of the purely clerical type. The head of that department 
was exceedingly courteous to them. He never failed to be polite 
on all occasions. He openly regretted their necessity of being 
in any office and confidentially advised them—with each letter he 
dictated—to find some nice young man who could give them a 
good home, and settle down to a domestic and therefore presum- 
ably happy existence. He frankly did not believe in women in 
business. He regarded them as a cheap makeshift and said as 
much, And in spite of his courtesy and his solicitude for their 
welfare, their work was always poorly done, and he was always 
complaining about the poor quality of service of the woman in 
business. It was not alone because he invariably selected the 
slackest workers, but because he gave them no opportunity and 
no ambition to be anything else—he did not believe in them. 

His womenfolks were all of the interesting, fragile type that 
was sO popular in the mid-Victorian era. He was rather proud of 
their helplessness. He saw no advantage in giving to any woman 
either the encouragement or the opportunity to do good work in 
the business world. Naturally the women in his department went 
through their routine work as easily as possible—and took no 
interest in it. 

The other departmental head was an energetic young chap of the 
modern type. He had married a progressive college girl who had 
views of her own. He was most sincerely in sympathy with them 
and believed in women in the business world. He selected them 
with discrimination, assumed that they were there to earn their 
living and to build up a business career, and when he found one 
with any special ambition or ability, he gave her every chance 
to develop. As a result the work in his department went on 
smoothly and with accomplishments that attracted the attention 
of the general director. 

He received much credit for his efficiency, but he was wise enough 
to admit that it was largely due to his horse sense in first giving 
the women in his department an opportunity and then in estab- 
lishing his faith in their ability to live up to it. His sensible atti- 
tude in this matter was a matter of association with his mother— 
a business woman of prominence—and with his wife, who be- 
lieved that women were as much a vital part of the business world 
as men. 

I believe it is true of every fine accomplishment, every big 
vision or splendid ideal, that wherever you find an office or a 
firm or a man with the wider vision, wherever you find the pro- 
gressive things being done, the 





sition and who was holding it ably, having made it by sheer cour- 
age and persistency, had the tragedy of seeing the position in 
danger of being taken away from her by an outside man. He had 
noted the importance of the job and coveted it. He had almost 
persuaded her firm that it was not safe to permit such an impor- 
tant position to be jeopardized by the administration of a woman, 
even though the woman had created it. 

Ordinarily the average woman would have submitted to seeing 
a man brought in to take the position, at a much higher salary. 
She would have submitted for one of two reasons: either because 
she had some one dependent upon her and dared not quarrel with 
her bread and butter—or she had not the courage to defend her 
position as a man would do. And because women sometimes 
lack this courage, they cheapen not only their own services but 
those of the women who come after them. Whenever a woman 
makes a stand, in such a case, she readily opens the door to the 
administrative jobs and holds it open for the women who come 
after her. 

And that is what this particular woman did. She defended her 
position as a man would do. She fired the first shot by demanding 
that her position be recognized. And when she refused to remain 
in the department and insure the success of her would-be chief 
by continuing to do the same work at the same salary, while he 
received the credit*as well as the larger salary, she aroused her 
employers to a realization of the fact that she was the entire 
position. If she left, the thing would be to do all over again. 

She remained—and incidentally won the larger salary. And 
the man who coveted the job turned his hopes elsewhere. 

Many women are trusted with all of the important work and the 
administrative responsibility of such positions. Many a man 
would be in a panic were his confidential secretary to leave him 
unexpectedly. In many offices every ounce of the creative energy 
and the administrative ability comes from the keen brain of some 
woman employee. And more and more we see firms that openly 
admit the administrative value of such a woman and that accord 
her both the credit and the responsibility. It is always pleasant 
to note that such firms are among the ones which are achieving the 
greater business successes. 

The difficulty is not so much with the men, who are naturally 
bound to their formulas and customs and who will continue to 
believe that any woman is entitled only to the more servile forms 
of business positions; the difficulty is largely with women them- 
selves. They are apt to be too content and too willing to let 
things rock along at an easy gait on the strength of a sure salary. 
The best thing that can happen to such women is to be suddenly 
jarred loose from a good position and forced to rely upon their 
cwn initiative. 





big accomplishments, whether 
it be in the expansion of a 
business, the building of a de- 
partment or the creation of an 
artistic mind in art or drama— 
there you will always find the 
influence of a woman’s view- 
point. It may be the advice 
and sympathy of the woman 
in the home, or the keen 
brain and vision of the sec- 
retary in the office; but if 
woman is to be of any value 
at all in the business world, she 
must contribute. 

She does contribute; but 
men have expected women to 
serve only, and cannot all at 
once adapt themselves to the 
new situation in the business 
world—a situation in which 
women plan and create as well 
as serve. If men have no hes- 
itancy in keeping women out 
of the administrative jobs, it is 
because of this reason—they 
have not learned to regard 
them as contributors. 

Women do not always, on 
the other hand, properly assert 
themselves. A business woman |. 
I know who had worked long 
and keenly to create a big po- 
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“The men are like their grandfathers, wonderfully courteous 
and indulgent to their women, but they are seldom just to them,” 
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The woman who employs all of the women in a large corporation 
has her desk in the same room with that of the man who employs 
the men. One day the man sauntered over to her desk at the noon 
hour to complain of the increased cost of hiring. 

“I took on two boys from business college this morning,” he 
pointed out, “and I had to pay them twenty-five a week. They 
would not take less, even though they had had no experience.” 

Later in the day a woman came in to apply for a position. The 
employment supervisor listened attentively to her list of qualifi- 
cations. She had had experience, and she had an excellent letter 
of recommendation from her former employer. But she had no 
courage and no knowledge of how to sell her own services. 

“What salary would you expect?” asked the supervisor. 

The applicant looked at her in an apologetic manner. 

“J think I ought to have at least twenty dollars a week,” she 
said. 
She could have obtained twenty-five as easily as she did the 
twenty. She merely had not the nerve to set her own minimum 
wage at a reasonable and justifiable figure. Such women invari- 
ably underestimate their value to themselves and set their price 
accordingly, and therefore cheapen the salary and the attitude of 
all women. 

Such women have not realized that they have the power to es- 
tablish their own minimum wage. They do not always differen- 
tiate between having a job and being qualified for it. And the 
vastness of the struggle for recognition and the fact that they have 
factored as individuals only have terrified most of them into 
apathy. They are the ones who will tell you that women are being 
kept out of the administrative jobs merely because they have never 
dared to apply for one. : 

Twenty years ago a woman was looked upon as a doubtful risk 

insurance-companies. It was a strong-minded woman who 
dared try to take out a policy. She was lucky if she was accepted 
by the company. She was usually barred by the formula and 
the belief of physical disability. Physicians and actuaries and 
statisticians and other important adjuncts of the company insisted 
that she was too frail to be worth taking any monetary risk on. 
And when, in spite of this inherited formula, women insisted upon 
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taking out policies and then recklessly continued to live and thrive, 
perplexed officials were reluctantly compelled to admit that they 
had quite evidently erred somewhere in their computations, and 
that women, as insurance risks, were even safer than men. They 
stubbornly lived longer than men, in spite of ‘formulas to the con- 
trary. Nowadays insurance companies maintain special women’s 
departments, with employees who write insurance on women only, 
—and make good incomes. 

Whenever a woman opens a door in any field, as I have set 
forth, she opens it for others of her sex as well as for herself. 
A capable woman, one of the first to be employed by a large and 
dismayingly conservative bank, asked that the women in her de- 
partment be given the privilege accorded to the men, of attending 
the excellent lectures given on certain evenings by specialists. 
The women were refused attendance at the lectures, but were per- 
mitted to have mimeographed copies of the lectures on their desks 
the next day. They were denied the valuable discussions that 
followed the lectures. 

At the end of the lecture course—provided entirely by the 
bank—an examination was given to those who had attended them; 
as a special and an indulgent concession to the persistent women 
employees, the examination was extended to the women. Of the 
four who received the highest marking—1o0o—three were women. 
Five of the women headed the honor list, which was go-plus, and 
several women made go-minus. When these facts were brought 
to the attention of the officials of the bank, they at once opened 
the lectures to the women employees. They realized for the first 
time that women had come into the banking world to stay and 
might as well be welcomed properly and provided with the same 
means of advancement as the men. 

The advent of women into business has never displaced men— 
it never will—any more than the taking away of their work of knit- 
ting and baking and garment-making has disturbed the routine of 
the home. There is plenty of room for a woman in the commercial 
world, without disturbing the prospects of any ambitious man. 
She may make him sit up and take notice now and then; but it 
will be good for both of them. Business women are not inclined 
to fight men or to antagonize them. They are not strong for 
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reforms or movements of any kind; they merely ask for a chance 
to tackle their jobs sensibly and on an equal basis and to 
judged on merits—and not sex. 

The cry of taking away the job of a man is merely-a formula— 
repeated so often that it gains some credence. Men repeat the 
same old formula to the effect that the accredited place for 
women is in the home—repeat it so often that they almost believe 
it—only they sometimes neglect to provide the home. 

A friend of mine, who by years of application to her special line 
of work, in which she is considered an expert, has established her 
right to be considered a good business woman, was listening with 
amusement to her young brother one evening. She had sent him 
though college and had provided him with every means to estab- 
lish himself on a firm footing in the professional world. And he 
had suddenly developed a most amazing attitude toward women. 
She discovered afterward that it was because of a difference of 
opinion between himself and his fiancée. 

“Women ought to stay at home and—and make pies—and 
cookies—and things,” he said importantly if a trifle vaguely, “and 
mend—and keep away from business.” 

“And yet,” suggested his sister pleasantly, “I doubt if I could 
really have made enough pies to have sent you comfortably through 
college.” 

He had the grace to blush—and to apologize. 

A few months ago I sat next to a delightful young ensign at a 
public dinner. He was in uniform and away from home for the 


She Believes in Music 


cAnd Mrs. Dorgan has taught three Mid- 
west towns to believe in the best music too. 


HIS story is of a kind that does not tell itself; it has to be 

told. On the surface it is not dramatic. But when you 

get underneath—well, you come up gasping at the sheer grit of 
the little woman who made it possible. 

Her name is Margaret Murphy Dorgan, and she calls herself 
Mrs. John Dorgan. She has lived in Davenport, Iowa, for 
eighteen years. She has three children. In person she is quiet 
and unobtrusive and unremarkable. If you were to meet her 
travelifig, you would set her down as a “home body,” a good 
wife and mother, interested in her own affairs. You would be 
right on the first two counts. You would have to add an “and” 
to the third, and then the word “music.” 

Music is Mrs. Dorgan’s passion. And living in Davenport, 
Iowa, she failed to get music which satisfied her. Davenport has 
a musical club. So had the smaller neighboring cities of Moline, 
Illinois, and Rock Island, Illinois. Augustana College, which is 
located at Rock Island, has a musical conservatory. These three 
clubs and the college supported concerts during the year for which 
they imported artists. Mrs. Dorgan attended the concerts and 
found the artists did not satisfy her. She wanted the best. The 
most natural thing for her to do was to go where the best was to 
be obtained, but Mrs. Dorgan wanted the best not for herself 
alone but for the place in which she lived. 

She believed in music. She believed in its influence on the 
people who heard it. She believed it was an educational factor in 
a community that ought not to be overlooked. She believed that 
the indifference on the part of the people of Moline and of Rock 
Island and of Davenport to the concerts that were being given 
was because the concerts were not good enough, and that the 
people would come to hear the best music, which to her was the 
only music worth considering. 

Fourteen years ago she so worked with the Apollo Club of Dav- 
enport that as an experiment, musicians of first importance 
appeared in that city. They were the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Lillian Nordica as soloist. But this event was not re- 


peated. The mediocre concerts continued year after year, to Mrs. 
Dorgan’s ever-increasing discontent. 


The concerts were, in her 





first time, and was tremendously impressed with the importance 
of both, bless his heart. He reproved me gravely for my un- 
womanly attitude toward my own sex. I had merely asserted 
that they were a necessity in the business world nowadays. 

“I do not approve of women in business in any capacity,” he 
observed primly, and considered the progress of women stopped 
at once. He thought he meant it; but he was too young and too 
inexperienced to have opinions born of either thought or test. He 
was only repeating a formula he had heard since childhood. He 
reminded me of a business woman I once knew in the South. She 
had fought her way up, little by little, to the front in her chosen 
line, and knew—and loved—every quality and every defect of 
her Southland men-folks. 

“The men of my locality are like their grandfathers, wonderfully 
courteous and indulgent to their women,” she said, “but they are 
seldom just to them.” 

The delightful young ensign had mistaken a natural courtesy 
and deference for women for an economic opinion. Many do this. 
Men are far more apt to hang on like grim death to a formula 
and to a custom than their women are. And because men have 
allowed themselves to be ruled by formula and women by inhibi- 
tions, they have rather made a mess of it, in more than the busi- 
ness world. 

The administrative doors are opening as rapidly as women are 
qualifying themselves for administrative jobs. 

It is up to the business woman herself. 
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mind, a failure. They did not stimulate the music students in 
the college; there was too little difference between them and the 
students’ own performances. They did not awaken any interest 
in music in the community as a whole because they were society 
functions, snobbish affairs conducted by a set of people who “sup- 
ported” them. The selling of the tickets did not begin to pay 
the expense. 

Now, in the face of this loss of money, Mrs. Dorgan determined 
to bring in the best artists in the country, to pay them as well 
as the metropolis paid them, and to support the concerts demo- 
cratically through the sale of tickets; and at the same time she 
determined to put the concerts within the reach of everybody by 
keeping the price of seats down to one dollar for the best. Wise 
folks in Davenport wagged their heads sagely over such a proposi- 
tion. They were certain that Mrs. Dorgan did not understand 
finance. But no ordinary person ever does understand a finance 
wizard. I have no more idea how Mrs. Dorgan accomplishes all 
these things than any doubting resident of Davenport had when ~ 
she began. But I tell you as a plain fact that she does accom- 
plish them. John McCormack and Galli-Curci and the other high- 
priced attractions of the musical world do appear at Rock Island, 
Illinois, at prices for seats not (Continued om page 100) 
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ANY years ago Julian Osborn and 
Bob Meredith had stood in 
solemn inarticulation and eyed each 
other, in the usual manner of boys, 
when one was six and the other six and 
a half. Their parents, at the time un- 
acquainted, had taken adjoining bunga- 
lows on the dunes at Easthampton— 
simple and not unpicturesque wooden 
buildings perched at the top of a ridge 
of yellow sand and green scrub less than , 
a hundred yards away from the eternal 
sea—sun-bathed, spray-smitten, and frequently fog-immersed. 

Setting out on a tour of discovery the morning after their 
arrival, expecting to find treasure and old spars, bones of pirates 
and footprints of one’s man Friday, they had come suddenly face 
to face on the narrow board walk which ran unevenly and inse- 
curely between the two cottages, had halted and gazed. The hand- 
some Julian with his curly hair and long-lashed eyes, his white 
shirt open at the neck and khaki trousers well above his bare 
knees, carried a large water pistol thrust into his belt, together 
with a wooden ax and a whistle attached to a cord. A new and 
enviable air-gun was slung across his shoulder with which to de- 
fend himself to the death against the innumerable enemies who 
certainly lurked near by, and to provide the family larder with 
buffalo, deer and probably an occasional elephant. He was a fine, 
well-put-together, fearless lad, unconsciously graceful and with an 
air of leadership that made an instant impression. 

The more sturdy Bob, irregular of feature, untidy of appearance 
and with a thick mat of brown hair that did just exactly as it liked 
despite his brush and comb, was empty-handed, although his 
pockets were already stuffed with shells, pieces of cork and round 
stones which had been smoothed and polished by the ins and outs 
of countless tides. In his kind and honest eyes, as he examined this 
obviously favored specimen of a recognized species, the first 
note of admiration came which the sight of Julian had ever after- 
ward called up, and in his young heart he knew instantly that there 
stood one whom he would follow without question, trust to the 
ultimate edge of faith, and look up to as captain during every ad- 
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THE wealthy Quaker Hill colony had been upset by 
the far-reaching comsequences of a breach of the 
social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret Meredith. 
The lawyer Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the 
expense of a girl named Mary Miller. 
husband, believing her innocent, was reconciled to 
her. So too, Julian’s wife Daisy forgave him. But 
the ball kept rolling and involved many innocent 
people in difficulties. And at last, at a party, gossip- 
ing Mrs. Hicks, in spite of the efforts of friends to 
stop her, carried the truth to Margaret’s husband. 


Ccwismeo HAMILTON 


ROBERT W. STEWART 


venture and hair-raising expedition which 
life had to offer in the immediate future, 
out there by the sea. 

And that was the beginning of a 
friendship in which Julian was David 
and Bob was Jonathan. The two boys 
were sent to the same school, afterward 
going together from Lawrenceville to 
Princeton. Julian’s early tendency to 
patronize the good-natured Bob and 
take advantage of the hero-worship 
which broke into bloom when they had 
come face to face that first sunny morning, was continued 
through boyhood and youth. Bob’s brain worked slowly and 
lacked the audacity and brilliance of Julian’s, He took orders 
from his friend, and carried them out with all the characteristic 
accuracy and attention to detail that made him an invaluable 
lieutenant at school and college. His soundness, honesty and 
the sort of loyalty that makes men fight and die, won and 
held Julian’s respect and affection, although his inherent dislike of 
deceit and incapability of deviating a fraction of an inch from 
the truth were sometimes irritating to one who was a little care- 
less in his methods in the achievement of his purpose. 

They worked and played together and -were inseparable until 
the time arrived when Julian found that there were other amuse- 
ments than those of sport, other triumphs to obtain than those 
of football and tennis. His dark eyes and straight nose and curly 
hair, his ever-ready laugh, his trick of looking at a girl as though 
she were the most desirable creature under the sky, his knack of 
being able to say those primeval things the personal note of which 
outrages a woman’s sense of propriety but has a most soothing 
effect upon her vanity—these opened up possibilities of which he 
was quick to take advantage. 

During Julian’s last year at Princeton he made frequent dashes 
into life, but surreptitiously, and without once giving away any of 
the details of the history that he was making to the man from 
whom he had never before withheld anything. He was anxious not 
to damage the respect felt for him by the simple, forthright Bob— 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 


Margaret's 
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When finally these two left college for the University of the 


World, the one to enter his father’s business and the other to 
join the banking firm of an uncle, they shared rooms in a bachelor 
apartment-house in West Forty-fourth Street and- spent their 
holidays together in Europe or on the catboat mutually owned on 
the waters of their own country. 
failed by a miracle to separate them. They settled within sight 
of each other’s houses on the high ridge of Quaker Hill, went in 
and came back on the same trains, and generally lunched together 
in the same restaurant. Among all the impossible things that 
come almost daily into the lives of God’s creatures, the one that 
seemed to be the most utterly impossible was anything in the nature 
of a break in the fine and splendid friendship of these two men. 
Not a day slipped off the calendar that did not bring upheavals 
and revisions, changes and revolutions. Among them all, how- 
ever, the relations between Bob and Julian remained firm and 
rocklike and apparently eternal. In the disappointments and dis- 
illusions which both were inevitably asked to face, they renewed 
in the light of each other’s eyes their faith in humanity and their 
courage to deal with the struggle to live. And then, to the ever- 
lasting shame of a cynically minded Fate, that moonlit evening 
came when Margaret and Julian discovered that even loyalty and 
lifelong friendship stood for nothing under the onrush of passion, 
that Nature, which pays no heed to the laws of morality and the 
codes of civilization, was too strong to resist. 
Tingling with an excitement which made them catch their 
breath at the sight of one another and caused 
them to walk as people do in the dark, they 
played with the situation, and flirted with the 
danger like moths flapping about a glassed-in 
e. 
There were moments, 
whole hours, even, >during 
these chaotic weeks, when 
one or other turned cold and 
looked at the figures of Bob 
and Daisy and the boy 
through the right end of the 
telescope. To their credit 
it must be said that more 
than once they put up an 
hysterical fight against 
the urge that was in 
them, and cried out to 
whatever God they hoped 
there was to send them 
out of the main current 
that was sweeping them 
into the sea and into one 
which would carry them 
once more into the safe 
and pleasant backwater 
to which they had be- 
come accustomed. But 
when they met next 
day, the spark of 
ion flared and 
linded them, and 
the power to fight 
went limp and died. 
Finally, sacrificing 
sanity, self-respect 
and all that they 
owed to wife and 
husband, came the 
stolen visit to Balti- 
more, followed by 
the discovery by 
Daisy, the case in 
court, the appalling 
awakening, the re- 
turn to Quaker Hill, and the anxious hope, renewed again and again, 
that every day piled upon the day preceding might eventually 
bury the truth from poor old Bob beneath an immovable mound. 
But whatever else may die and disappear, truth alone remains. 
Earth, however barren and neglected, catches its seed, nourishes its 
roots, brings out its blossom; and the unsuspecting breeze captures 
the pollen from its little heart and blows it into the soul of man. 
Bob had been told, and it was in character with the queer irony 
of life that it now fell to Julian to find him in his agony. 
Leaving his wife and Margaret and the group of loyal friends 


Marriage, in the same year, 


He picked up the revolver, but 
when he reached the door and 
turned the handle, Bob spoke. 


—= 


who had tried so hard to keep the mischief-maker away from Bob, 
Julian recrossed the road. Hi 
automobiies parked to the leit of the Country Club. 


streamed from all the windows of the building, and the quiet air 







quivered under the strident sounds of the band in the ballroom, 
The man in charge of the drum and the rest of his West Atrican 


instruments of torture was using them all in a lunatic ecstasy, | 


The notes of the blatant cornet shattered the magic of the night, 
It seemed to Julian to be a horrible and fantastic Te Deum on the 
death of a friendship, 

Getting into his car, he left the hideous sounds behind him and 
drove along the deserted road beneath the branches of noiseless 
trees. He knew instinctively that Bob had crept like a wounded 
dog to his kennel, and that he would find him shut up in the den 
to which he took his work and his anxieties, and sat among the 
memories of his youth to grapple with the problems of his busi. 
ness. There was a light in the well-known window when Julian 
ran the car up the hill and brought it to a standstill in front of 
the house, which was indeed a homestead, from which he had 
stolen the wife of his friend. The lower rooms were in darkness 
except for a gleam in the hall. The main door was open, and 
without a moment’s hesitation Julian went in. 

On an old carved chest beneath the stairs a scarf had been 
flung which Julian recognized as one that Margaret had worn at 
Baltimore. Sitting beside it, in what 
seemed to Julian an attitude of 

uardianship, was a large Teddy 
r. “Too late!” he thought, as 
he caught the beady eyes. “The dam. 
age has been done, old man.” And 
he paused for a moment in a place 
made all the more familiar because it 
was h with many. of the prints 
that he had helped to collect, and 
looked about him with a poignant 
sense of pain. Under the lamp was 
a picture of dunes and sea, and back 
into his mind flashed the long-for- 
gotten figure of a sturdy, honest boy 
with unruly hair and a look of hero- 
worship in his eyes. Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother! 

Julian went upstairs, opened the 
door of the den and shut it behind 
him. Within a few yards of him, 
all crumpled in his chair, Bob was 
sitting like a man who had been 
struck by lightning. 

In a deathly silence, broken not so 
much as by the patient ticking of a 
clock, Julian waited for Bob to raise 
his head. It had come to him once 
or twice during moments of intense 
imagination, probably when he had 
stood at the open grave of his father 
or under the whispering arches of a 
great cathedral, that some day he, 
like the rest of us, must ultimately 
stand without a rag of subterfuge, 
before the Judgment Seat. He would 
rather have done so then, being dead, 
than see the look in the eyes of his 
friend that he knew must come. 

And as Julian waited, aware of the 
position and the subject of every 
picture on the walls, and of the photo- 
graphs, of himself in all the various 
stages of his youth and manhood, he 
knew that he was to be called upon, 
for the first time in his life, to be as 
honest as this most honest man— 
that he could bring to his aid, by way of apology, none of the 
brilliant inventiveness of which he was an expert. No longer was 
he the master-spirit, the captain and the leader who, with the old 
touch of patronage, was there to issue instructions to his trust- 
ing lieutenant. All that was gone forever. He was now the 
humble, contrite man, discovered in a mean and disloyal action. 

But the look didn’t come. When at last Bob moved, it was 
to.get up stiffly, unlock a drawer in the bureau, put a revolver on 
the table in the middle of the room and go with a sort of lurch 
to the window. He neither looked nor spoke, but stood as though 


car was among the phalanx of . 
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= 
his action explained itself, 
with his back to the man 
ghom he had followed with- 
out question, loved second 
only to his wife and trusted 
to the ultimate edge of 



















“7 an earthquake had 
tilted the house like a row- 
boat on a rough sea, it 
would not have given as 

t-a shock to Julian as 
the sight of that revolver— —_ 
the handsome Julian, to 
whom life had been a 
smooth and easy business, 
whose self-made snags he 
had invariably overcome by 
charm of manner, sudden 
inspirations and the most 
amazing luck. With a sud- 
den contraction of heart he 
realized that he was ex- 
pected to pay for disloyalty 
in the one way conceivable 
to Bob. He knew, without 
argument, that in order to 
live up to the last poor 
remnants of his friend’s 
respect, he must go out 
quietly, put the revolver in 
his mouth and send himself 
into whatever future 
awaited him. 

He would do it, of course. 
Training, breeding and pride 
demanded this. He had dis- 
abused friendship—he 
could at least live up to 
courage. But—good God, 
there were all the splendid 
years that he must lose, all 
the plans, ambitions, pleas- 
ures and duties that he 
could never fulfill. There 
were Daisy’s grief, the jeers of the people 
who had been made to look small by him, 
the I-told-you-so of his enemies, the sudden 
sense of fright at the knowledge that he was 
going on a one-way ticket into uncertainty 
—the sight of himself, cut clear as in a 
photograph, lying damaged and unbeautiful out under the trees. 

He went to the table and with an icy hand picked up the re- 
volver, his imagination running before him to a solitary place at 
which he had often thrown a careless glance on his way to the 
fifth tee, where trees hung thickly over a singing stream bordered 
with rocks. More than once the thought had passed through his 
mind that death, with its burden, must often cross those stepping- 
stones at night. But when he reached the door and turned the 
handle, Bob spoke. 

“Did she love you?” he asked. 

To say no would be to lie. It would also make Margaret out 
to be a light woman, worthless in the estimation of the man who 
loved her. Love, at any rate,. excused. 
“then.” 

“What do you mean by ‘then’?” 

“T made her love me, for the time being. 
tempted her.” 

Julian seized this chance to make things easier for Margaret 
and temper the wind to his friend. He himself was as good as dead. 

“What got into you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Try to tell me before you go. To-morrow I shall have to face 
Margaret—and the day after, and onward.” 

Julian was shortly to stand at the steps of the Judgment Seat. 

The absolute truth, to which he had not always stuck, needed 
some rehearsal. “I was out of temper with Daisy,” said Julian. 
“I was in the mood to believe that she expected too much of me 


I led her on and 


_—home every night, every moment accounted for, no leeway for 


temporary aberrations. I had been rotting for years. It took 
some getting over. It had become a habit. There had been scenes 





Julian opened the door and shut ut behind-him. 
was sitting like a man who had been struck by lightning. 


“Yes,” said Julian, . 


and back answers. Her people suspected me. Everything 
was edgeways.” 
“Rotting for years—you?” Bob turned incredulously. 


ft, And as Julian met that man’s honest eyes, the 


colorNmounted to the roots of his hair. He felt 
like a $choolboy. 
“Yes—at Princeton and afterwards. I was too 


damned conceited. It was easy to 
hide it from you. You believed in 
me like a religion. I found women 
easy too—the ones who had to be 
easy. It was Easy Street all along.” 

“Go on,” said Bob with a sort of 

groan. 
“Then came Daisy. I believe if 
she’d been difficult 
to win and difficult 
to hold, my vanity 
would have been oc- 
cupied, kept busy. 
But she was in love 
with me before I 
was in love with her. 
Psychologically, to 
one of my tempera- 
ment, that meant 
v early discontent. 
\ dee There was nothing 
” to take hold of and 
work for after mar- 
riage. It left me 
groping about, un- 
satisfied. Looking 
back at it now, and 
examining the whole 
thing nakedly, I was under 
the reaction of all that 
easiness. I wanted to come 
up against something that 
might beat me, something to 
try my whole strength : 
against. If you know any- 
thing about me, and I won- 
der how much you do, you'll 
understand what I’m trying 
to drive at.” 

“T don’t understand. Tell 
me.” 

It was a weird and won- 
derful moment in the lives 
of these two men, this 
David and this Jonathan. Here was one, having accepted a 
silent condemnation to suicide, trying to be meticulously hon- 
est with himself and to lay his soul open to the other, who 
held him -back from death for a few minutes in order, with 
pathetic eagerness, to find extenuating circumstances not only for 
his wife’s unfaithfulness, but for his friend’s disloyalty—the last 
being almost as frightful as the first. 

Julian left. the door, went to the table and leaned on it with 
one hand, holding the revolver in the other. Bob moved nearer, 
to listen with the most painful concentration—the earth asleep, 
the cold moon -indifferent, the beat of the world’s heart quiet 
and regular. 

“T didn’t -actually realize. it then, but now I know that the sight 
of Margaret provided me with just precisely the sort of vanity- 
test that I’d never had and needed. The fact that she was your 
wife put her outside any remote possibility of my attempting to 
play any tricks. As such, too, she ought to have been, and ap- 
parently was, among the few really happy women in the place. 
Here was something to beat me, if you like. Here was the un- 
attainable, the unachievable, a perpendicular climb. It was the 
utter impossibility of making it that intrigued me and set me 
working, that being my mood. Never dreaming that I could have 
the slightest effect on her, and hoping that I never should, I began 
to exert all the untried subtlety that was in me to draw her away 
from you.” 

“You devil!” cried Bob. 

“Yes, devil’s the word. It was the devil in me that made me 
do it—just the same devil that made me start. things at Princeton 
that would have killed me stone-dead if I’d been caught. In fact, 
it was vanity, which is the devil. I had to believe myself in 


Bob 
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love with Margaret. I had to force my- 
self to think that she was the one woman 
on earth who stirred me and turned me 
erazy. Over and over again I repeated 
these things to myself, until they became 
fixed ideas. To a man of your honesty 
and straightness all this must sound like 
insanity. And it would be in anyone who 
hadn’t been born with the artistic tem- 
perament, as I am. I don’t say this by 
way of excuse, but in an attempt at ex- 


“T made subterranean passages to reach 
Margaret’s latent sense of romance. 
cut myself out to get into the chinks of 
her armor of faithfulness. I dropped 
vague hints, practiced all the cunning arts 
of the lover. Bob, in all this, as I knew, 
Margaret got something that she had 
missed, but the desire for which had been 
injected into her blood at school by read- 
ing erotic books and talking after lights- 
out with romantic-minded girls. 

“You didn’t understand that part of 
her. You gave her everything that you 
could conceive her wanting, but like many 
other women of her temperament, Mar- 
garet needed a touch of unhappiness in 
her life.” 

Bob made another step nearer to the 
table. His attention was eager, hungry. 
He began to see a light in the utter dark- 
ness of his pain, and so find a kind of 
justification for Margaret in Julian’s com- 
plete dissection of her character and his 
own. 


fingers, toes, and from the 

left knee—when it would 

blow out her dress percep- 

tibly. This, however, was 

much rarer; I have only 

seen this two or three 

times, in all the séances I have witnessed. 
What is the nature of this cold breeze? 

It is not ordinary air, for there is no phys- 

ical outlet in the skull, and even if there 

were, there certainly was not in her fin- 

gers and knee! Seemingly it was some 

sort of vital emanation; and for the sé- 

ances held in Columbia University, with 

this medium, special steel vacuum-tubes 

had been constructed to collect this em- 

anation (if a physical thing), so as to ren- 

der its analysis possible! Unfortunately, 

owing to various disagreements of the 

committee, this experiment—together 

with a number of other interesting ex- 

periments—was not tried. 


HENEVER I describe these phe- 
nomena in articles or in public lec- 
tures, some one is always present with a 
classical objection: “You must have been 
hallucinated! You were hypnotized, and 
only thought you saw what you describe! 
These things couldn’t really happen!” 
This objection has been met scores of 
times before, but it might be well to an- 
swer it once more. ‘These extraordinary 
occurrences were objective and real, as 
may readily be shown by the. following 
circumstances: (1) everyone present (who 
was looking) saw the phenomena at the 
same time; (2) the phenomena have been 
photographed; (3) the physical result was 
still there, after the séance had‘ been con- 
-- cluded: 


“Well,” he said, “well?” 

And Julian went on again, inspired with 
the hope of guiding his friend into a line 
of thought which would lead to his being 
able to forgive Margaret. If he could do 
that, he could go over the border with 
an easier conscience. 

“Her struggle began after I had made 
her think that she loved me—a desperate 
struggle. Against my urgency she pitted 
you and the boy and home. And every 
time she did this and begged me to let 
her alone, I pressed and tempted, If she 
had been easy, it would have been over. I 
was sick of easiness. It was the new joy 
of fighting to win, every inch of the way 
difficult, that egged me on. Even when 
she finally caved in and joined me at 
Baltimore, she froze and hid behind you 
and the boy. You were the man she 
loved, and she was straight. This was 
only the fascination of the old adventure 
stuff. Can you see that?” 

Bob put his hands over his face and 
groaned and stood rigid. 

“The next morning, before we left the 
hotel, the detectives sent after me by 
Daisy’s people found us and we came 
back, jerked out of this temperamental 
aberration, pretty badly awake. You 
know something of the rest, but not all. 
You don’t know that I came here the 
night I brought her back from the court 
and asked her to chuck you and bolt with 
me. You don’t know that I did this in a 
frantic endeavor to own up to the thing 
because facing you was worse than hell. 





(4) thesé manifestations have © 


Impossible—But! 


(Continued from page 70) 


been checked off by electrical and mechan- 
ical appliances of all kinds, so that we 
are no longer dependent upon fallible hu- 
man testimony to prove their actuality. 
Hallucination, at all events, will not 
serve to explain the phenomena, which are 
as real and objective as any other phe- 
nomena whatever. This only confirms 
the earlier experiments of Sir William 
Crookes, in England, and Professor Rob- 
ert Hare, in this country. 

Evidently, definite physical manifesta- 
tions were obtained, and manifestations 
governed by intelligence. One of the great 
problems now confronting psychical stu- 
dents is the nature of this intelligence di- 


recting the phenomena. Is it that of an 


independent spirit, or the subconscious- 
ness of the medium, or some other intel- 
ligence still? 

Professor Morselli, of the University of 
Genoa, for example, has worked out an 
elaborate hypothesis which he has called 
“the psycho-dynamic theory.” In sim- 
ple language it comes to this: the medium 
has the power of externalizing, or project- 
ing into space, a sort of fluidic substance 
or emanation, which is plastically molded 
into semihuman form by the subconscious 
mentality of the medium—as a sculptor 
would modél clay. The mind or will of 
the medium, on this theory, has real phys- 
ical power, which it can exert—as had al- 
ready been indicated by the experiments 
in “thought-photography.” 


“into the most mysterious ho 


In this way~ 


You don’t know how she sent me away 
so that she might dedicate the rest of 
her life to you and the kid. And nobody 
will ever know what you've made me 
suffer by your almost awful faith in me 
—except God..... Bob, old pal, go 
and find Margaret. She’s with Daisy, in 
my house, wondering if she'll ever see you 
again. She loves you completely, . She’s 
not a worse woman for knowing me, but 
a better one. She’s found herself and 
knows the value of you and happiness, 
. . . » Leave these pictures of me on your 
walls. Give me a thought sometimes, 
Tell yourself that I was too damned vain, 
Good-by.” 


Bur before Julian could reach the door, 
Bob had his back to it. Tears were 
streaming down his face. Who was he, 
tou judge? And he put out his hand, 
grabbed the revolver and hurled it through 
the open window. It fell with a thud on 
the lawn. 

As Bob had done years and years be- 
fore, when no brush could conquer his 
thick mat of brown hair, and the other 
boy, his David, had just escaped from 
drowning, he cried out “Julian—Julian!” 
and flung out his arms. And Julian, after 
a moment of startled irresolution, lurched 
forward and went into them, time and 
bad memories wiped out, put his head on 
the shoulder of that humble man aud 
broke into sobs. 

Friend that sticketh 
brother! 


closer than a 


the form is molded and 
built up. 

In those cases in which 
the phantom appeared to 
have an intelligence of its 
own, and even told the 

sitters things which the medium herself 
did not know, Morselli assumes that the 
subconscious mind of the medium obtained 
these facts from the minds of the sitters 
by means of telepathy, clairvoyance or 
other supernormal means. They were then 
“passed along,” as it were, to the phan- 
tom, which gave them back, or reflected 
them in personal form—just as a dream 
figure (which we doubtless create, and 
whose words we actually put into the 
dream figure’s mouth) would give back to 
us the information we ourselves supply. 
It is as though this dream-being had 
taken on, or assumed, bodily form—had, 
in short, materialized. Or to use an an- 
alogy suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge, it is 
as though a dog dreamed of catching a 
hare, and dreamed it so vividly that a 
real hare, running across a field, was’ actu- 
ally caught and killed by the phantom 
(dream) dog! 


PECULATIONS like these lead us into 

the depths of the human personality, 
into the darkest recesses of -our being, 
of holies 
of the-human Spirit. Yet it is necessary 
to reach these mysterious depths, if we 
would fathom the mystery attendant upon 
our nature, dnd attempt seriously: to.solve 
the baffling problems of the séange-room. 


Incredible as thése explanations may ap- 


pear, they are nevertheless the only ‘ones 
—short of the spiritistic—which account 
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for the facts; and once we grant the real- 
ity of the phenomena and their supernor- 
mal character, we must assume some such 
theory as the above. 

Nay, it is probable that even these the- 
ories fail adequately to cover all the facts. 
It would seem that in certain cases, at 
least, some form of spiritual agency must 
be involved—some intelligence other than 


that of the medium. Take, for example, 


the following instance, by way of illus- 
tration: A “full-form” had materialized, 
and in order to prove its identity made 
Dr. Venzano feel, with his finger, the pro- 
file of the materialized face, and also 
certain physical peculiarities which that 
person when alive possessed, but of which 
the medium knew nothing. Writing of 
this extraordinary occurrence, Dr. Ven- 
zano says: 


When my hand, guided by another 
hand and lifted upward, met the mate- 
rialized form, I had immediately the im- 
pression of touching a broad forehead. 
on the upper part of which was a quan- 
tity of rather long, thick and very fine 
hair. Then, as my hand was gradually 
led upward, it came in contact with a 
slightly aquiline nose, and lower still, 


with mustaches and a chin with a peaked 
beard. From the chin the hand was 
then raised somewhat, until coming in 
front of the open mouth, it was gently 
pushed forward, and my forefinger, still 
directed by the guiding hand, entered 
the cavity of the mouth, where it was 
caused to rub against the cavity of the 
upper dental arch, which toward the 
right extremity was wanting in four 
molar teeth. 

It should be mentioned that when my 
hand came in contact successively with 
the lock of hair on the forehead, with 
the nose, and the chin with the pointed 
beard, the other hand which guided it 
was pressed upon it and caused it to 
stop at each with manifest purpose, as 
though each of these points represented 
a special sign. I must note, also, that 
on comparing the indications obtained 
with those typical of a person who was 
very dear to me, I did not remember 
whether the four molars were absent 
on the right or left side, and that later, 
after making special inquiries in the 
family, I was able to ascertain that this 
defect exactly corresponded with the 
conditions presented by the materialized 
form. 


It will be seen that in such a case as 
the above, striking evidence of personal 


identity is offered, at the same time as an 
extraordinary physical miracle—viz., the 
“materialization” itself. Here, as else- 
where, we are confronted. with two prob- 
lems: that of the mentality of the phan- 
tom, and that of its physical structure. 

In some recent experiments undertaken 
in Paris, actual portions of the material- 
ized form have been obtained and sub- 
jected to microscopic analysis! They give 
the impression of a curious protoplas- 
mic mass—a jumble of living tissue— 
apparently thrown together helter-skel- 
ter, as we might imagine a materialized 
form to be! This, however, is another 
aspect of the question about which a whole 
book might be written; space does not 
permit more than the merest reference to 
these startling facts. 


"T BESE phenomena, it should be pointed 
out in conclusion, will doubtless prove 
of the utmost possible significance and 
value, and serve to throw an entirely new 
and important light upon our science and 
our lives. The science of biology, espe- 
cially, is bound to be profoundly affected 
by these facts, once they are proved to the 
satisfaction of the scientific world. 





he made his way aboard 

her and announced his 

identity to the captain. If 

he had expected to be 

received with the honor 

due to one of his rank 

and station, he was quickly undeceived, 
for Captain Blashford, a man of rough 
manners, concealing a gentle heart, looked 
him over critically, examined his cre- 
dentials (letters he had happened to have 
about him) and then smiled grimly. 

“We've got room for one more—and 
that’s about all.” 

“T have no money—” 
Nicholevitch. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ shrugged the 
Captain, “you're not the only one. We've 
a cargo of twenty princes, thirty-two 
princesses, eighteen generals and enough 
counts and countesses to set up a new 
nation somewhere. Your ‘Ighness is the 
only Duke that has reached us up to the 
present speakin’, and if there are any 
others, they’ll ’ave to be brisk, for we’re 
sailin’ in twenty minutes. And what will 
I be callin’ Your Highness?” 

“Peter Nichols,” said the Grand Duke 
with a smile. “It’s as good as any other.” 

“Right you are, Peter Nichols. Lay 
for’ard and tell the bo’s’n to show you-up 
to my cabin.” 

So Peter Nichols went forward, avoid- 
ing the cargo aft, until within a day’s run 
of the Bosporus, when he found himself 
accosted by no less a person than Prince 
Galitzin, who had strolled out to get the 
morning air. He tried to avoid the man, 
but Galitzin planted himself firmly in his 
path, scrutinizing him eagerly. 

“You too, Highness!” he said with an 
accent of grieved surprise. 

The Grand Duke regarded him in a mo- 
ment of silence. Then: “It must be evi- 
dent to you, Prince Galitzin, that I have 
some object in remaining unknown.” 

“But, Your Highness, where are you 


going?” ; 


began Peter 


The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 11) 


“To America.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

Peter Nicholevitch smiled up at the 
sky, and the fussy, fat, bejeweled syco- 
phant before him listened in- amazement. 

“Prince Galitzin,” said the Grand Duke 
amusedly, “I am going to do that which 
may bring the blush of shame to your 
brow or the sneer of pity to your lips. I 
am going to fulfill the destiny provided 
for every man with a pair of strong hands 
and a willing spirit: I am going to work.” 

The Prince stepped back a pace, his 
watery eyes snapping in incomprehension. 

“But your higher destiny—your great 
heritage as a prince of the royal blood of 
Holy Russia.” 

“There is no Holy Russia, my friend, 
until she is born again. Russia is worse 
than traitor, worse than liar, worse than 
murderer and thief. She is a fool.” 

“All will come right in time. We go 
to England to. wait.” 

“T have other plans.” 

“Then you will not join us? 
Anastasie, my daughter, is here. 
Seminofi—” 

“Tt is useless. I have made up my 
mind. Leave me, if you please.” 


Princess 
General 


RINCE GALITZIN disappeared 
quickly below, to spread the news of 
his discovery among the disconsolate ref- 
ugees, and it was not long before it was 
known from one end of the Phrygia to the 
other that the fellow who called himself 
Peter Nichols was none other than the 
Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch, a cousin 
to his late Majesty Nicholas and a prince 
of the royal blood. Peter Nichols sought 
the Captain in his cabin, putting the 
whole case before him. 


‘my friends. 


“Hm!” chuckled the 

Captain. “Found ye out, 

did they? There’s only a 

few of you left; that’s 

why. Better stay ‘ere in 

my cabin until we reach 

Constantinople. I'd be honored, ’Ighness, 
to say nothin’ of savin’ you trouble.” 

“You're very kind.” . 

“T take it that you don’t want anybody 
ashore to know who ye are?” 

“Exactly. Most of’ these refugees are 
going to England. I have reasons for not 
wishing to go with them.” 

“Where then do you propose to go?” 

“To the United States,” said the Grand 
Duke eagerly. 

“Without money?” 

“I’d have no money if I went to Eng- 
land unless I subsisted on the charity of 
My branch of the family is 
not rich, The war has made us poorer: 
such securities as I have are in a vault in 
Kiev. It would be suicide for me to at- 
tempt to reclaim them now. I’m going 
to try to make my own way. Will you 
help. me to a ship sailing for America?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Oh, I'll work my passage over if no- 
body. bothers me.” 

“By. George! I Jike your spirit. Give 
me your ’and, sir! I'll do what I can. 
If the Bermudian hasn’t sailed from the 
Horn yet, I think I can manage it for ye.” 

“And keep me clear of the rest of your 
passengers?” added His Highness. 

“Right-o! They'll go on the Sema- 
phore; you stay right ’ere, and mum’s the 
word.” And Captain Blashford went out 
on deck, leaving Peter Nichols to his ciga- 
rette and his meditations. 

His resolution to sail for the United 
States was decided. To throw himself, an 
object of charity upon the mercies of the 
Earl of Shetland, his mother’s cousin, was 
not to be thought of. In England it 
would perhaps be difficult to remain in- 
cognito, and he had a pride in wishing to 
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succeed alone and unaided. Only the 
United States, whose form of govern- 
ment more nearly approached the ideal 
he had had for Russia, could offer him 
the opportunity to discover whether or 
not a prince could also be a man. 

To the Princess Anastasie he gave little 
thought. That their common exile and 
the chance encounter under such circum- 
stances had aroused no return of an en- 
tente toward what had once been a half- 
sentimental attachment convinced him of 
how little it had meant to him. There 
were no royal prohibitions upon him now. 
To marry the Princess Anastasie and 
settle in London, living upon the pro- 
ceeds of her wealthy father’s American 
and British securities, was of course the 
easiest solution of his difficulties. A life 
of ease, music, good sportsmanship, the 
comfort that only England knows. She 
was comely, too—blonde,’ petite, and 
smoked her cigarette very prettily. Their 
marriage had once been discussed. She 
wanted it still, perhaps. Something of all 
this may have been somewhere in the 
back of Prince Galitzin’s ambitious mind. 
The one course would be so easy, the 
other— 

Peter Nicholevitch rose and carefully 
flicked his cigarette through the open 
port. No! One does not pass twice 
through such moments of struggle and 
self-communion as he had had in those 
long nights of his escape along the Dnie- 
per. He had chosen. Peter Nichols! 

She did not seek him out—perhaps the 
hint to Galitzin had been sufficient; the 
Grand Duke from his hiding-place saw 
her pretty figure set ashore among the 
miscellany of martyred “r’yalty.” He 
turned away from his port-hole with a 
catch of his breath as the last vestige of 
his old life passed from sight. And then 
quietly he took up a fresh cigarette and 
awaited the Captain. 


5 bes details were easily arranged. Blash- 
ford was a man ef resource and at 
night returned from a visit to the captain 
of the Bermudian with word that all was 
well. He had been obliged to relate the 
facts, but Captain Armitage could keep a 
secret and promised the refugee a job 
under his steward, who was short-handed. 
And so the next morning, after shaving 
and dressing himself in borrowed clothes, 
Peter Nichols shook Captain Blashford 
warmly by the hand and went aboard his 
new ship. 

Peter Nichols’ new job was that of a 
waiter at the tables in the dining-saloon. 
He was a very good waiter, supplying, 
from the wealth of a Continental ex- 
perience, the deficiencies of- other waiters 
he had known. He wore a black shell 
jacket and a white shirt-front which re- 
mained innocent of gravy-spots. The 
food was not very good nor very plentiful, 
but he served it with an air of such im- 
portance that it gained flavor and sub- 
stance by the reflection of his deference. 

He slept forward, messed abaft the 
galley, enriched his vocabulary and 
broadened his point of view. There is no 
leveler like a ship’s fo’c’stlé, no better 
school of philosophy than that of men 
upon their beam ends. There were many 
such—Poles, Slovaks, Roumanians, an 
Armenian or two, refugees, adventurers 
from America. 


In the Americans Peter was interested, 
with an Englishman’s point of view. He 
had much to learn, and he invented a tale 
of his fortunes which let him into their 
confidences, especially into that of Jim 
Coast, waiter like himself, whose bunk 
adjoined his own. Jim Coast was a citi- 
zen of the world, inured to privation 
under many flags. He had been born in 
New Jersey, U. S. A., of decent people, 
had worked in the cranberry-bogs, farmed 
in Pennsylvania, punched cattle in Wyo- 
ming, prospected in the Southwest, looted 
ranches in Mexico, fought against Diaz 
and again with the insurgents in Venezue- 
la, worked on cattle-ships and so, by easy 
stages, had drifted across the breadth of 
Europe, living by his wits at the expense 
of the credulous and the unwary. 

And now, for the first time in many 
years, he was going home—though just 
what that meant he did not know. He 
had missed great fortune twice, “by the 
skin of his teeth,” as he picturesquely de- 
scribed it, once in a mine in Arizona and 
again in a land-deal in the Argentine. 
There were reasons why he hadn’t dared 
te return to the United States before. He 
was a man with a grievance, but however 
free in his confidences in other respects, 
he gave the interested Peter no inkling as 
to what that grievance was. 

No more curious acquaintanceship 
could possibly be imagined; but poverty 
makes strange bedfellows, and from tol- 
erance and amusement, Pete, as the other 
called him, found himself yielding with- 
cut stint to the fantastic spell of Jim 
Coast’s multifarious attractions. He 
seemed to have no doubts as to the possi- 
bility of making a living in America, and 
referred darkly to possible coups that 
would net a fortune. He was an agree- 
able villain, not above mischief to gain 
his: ends; and Peter, who cherished an 
ideal, made sure that once safe ashore, it 
would be best if they parted company. 
But he didn’t tell Jim Coast so, for the 
conversational benefits he derived from 
that gentleman’s acquaintance were a 
liberal education. 

We are admonished that they are 
blessed who just stand and wait; and 
Peter Nichols, three days out of 
New York harbor, found himself the 
possessor of forty dollars in tips from the 
voyage, with sixty dollars coming to him 
as wages—not so bad for a first venture 
upon the high seas of industry. It was 
the first real money he had ever earned 
in his life, and he was proud of it, jingling 
it contentedly in his pockets and rubbing 
the bills luxuriously one against the other. 
But his plans required more than this, for 
he had read enough to know that in the 
United States one is often taken at one’s 
own estimate, and that if he wasn’t to 
find a job as a ditch-digger, he must make 
a good appearance. And too it was now 
time to make use of the one grand-ducal 
possession remaining to him, a gold ring 
set with a gorgeous ruby that had once 
belonged to his father. This ring he had 
always worn, and had removed from his. 
finger at Ushan, in the fear that its mag- 
nificence might betray him. He had kept 
it carefully tied about his neck in a bag 
on a bit of string, and had of course not 
even shown it to Jim Coast, who might 
have deemed it an excuse to sever their 
strange friendship. 


Through the head steward he managed 
a message to Captain Armitage, and was 
bidden to the officer’s cabin, where he 
explained the object of his visit, exhibited 
his treasure and estimated its value. 

“It’s worth a thousand pounds of 
English money—perhaps more, I don’t 
know. [I'll take what I can get,” he said. 

“And you don’t want explanations. Hm! 
Leave it with me overnight. I’ll see the 
purser. He'll know.” 

The result of this arrangement was that 
the ruby ring changed owners. The pur- 
ser bought it for two thousand dollars in 
cash. He knew a good thing when he saw 
it. But Peter Nichols was satisfied. 


CHAPTER III 
New York 


TT Duke-errant had prepared him- 
self for the first glimpse of the battle- 
ments of lower New York, but as the 
Bermudian came up the bay that rosy 
spring afternoon, the western sun gilding 
the upper half of the castellated towers 
which rose from a sea of moving shadows. 
it seemed a dream-city, the fortress of a 
fairy-tale. His fingers tingled to express 
this frozen music, to relieve it from its 
spell of enchantment, and phrases of De- 
bussy’s “Cathédrale Engloutie’’ came 
welling up within him from almost for- 
gotten depths. 

“Parbleul She’s grown some, Pete, 
since I saw her last!” : 

This from his grotesque companion, 
who was not moved by concord of sweet 
sounds. 

“Gorgeous!” muttered Peter. 

“Hell of a thing to tackle single-handed, 
though, eh, bo?” 

Something of the same thought was 
passing through Peter’s mind, but he only 
smiled. 

“Tl find a job,” he said slowly. 

“Waitin’!” sneered Coast. “Fine job, 
that, for a man with your learnin’. 
Allons! Pete, I like you. I'll like you 
more after you’ve grown older; but 
you’ve got a head above your ears that 
aint all bone. I can use you. What d’ye 
say? We'll get ashore, some way, and 
then we'll show the U. S. A. a thing or 
two not written in the books.” 

“We'll go ashore together, Jim. Then 
we'll see.” 

“Right-o! But I'll eat my hat if I can 
see you balancin’ dishes in a Broadway 
chop-house.” 

Peter couldn’t see that either, but he 
didn’t tell Jim Coast so. 

Their hour on deck had struck, for a 
final meal was to be served, and they 
went below to finish their duties. That 
night they were paid off and discharged. 

The difficulties in the way of inspection 
and interrogation of Peter Nichols, the 
alien, were obviated by the simple ex- 
pedient of his going ashore under cover of 
the darkness and not coming back to the 
ship—this at a hint from the sympathetic 
Armitage, who gave the ex-waiter a hand- 
clasp and his money and wished him suc- 
cess. 

Midnight found Peter and Jim Coast 
on Broadway in the neighborhood of 
Forty-second Street, with Peter blinking 
comfortably up at the electric signs and 
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marveling at everything. The more Coast 
drank, the deeper was his cynicism; but 
Pever grew mellow. This was a wonder- 
fui new world he was exploring, and with 
two thousand dollars sateiy tucked on 
the inside of his waistcoat, he was ready 
to defy the tooth of adversity. 

In the morning Peter Nichols came to 
a decision. And so over the coffee and 
eggs when Coast asked him what his 
plans were, he told him he was going to 
look for a job. 

Coast looked at him through the smoke 
of his cigar and spoke at last. 

“I didn’t think you’d be a quitter, 
Pete. The world owes us a livin’, you 
and me. It’s easy if you'll use your 
headpiece. If the world wont give, I 
mean to take. The jobs are meant for 
little men.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“An enterprisin’ man wouldn’t ask such 
a question. Half the people in the world 
take what the other half gives. You 
ought to know what half / belong to.” 

“I’m afraid I belong to the other half, 
Jim Coast,” said Peter quietly. 

“Sacré!” sneered the other, rising. 
“Where you goin’ to wait, Pete? At the 
Ritz or the Commodore? In a month 
you'll be waitin’ on me. It'll be Mr. Coast 
for you then, mon gargon, but you'll still 
be Pete.” He shrugged and offered his 
hand. “Well, we wont quarrel, but our 
ways split here.” 

“I’m sorry, Jim. Good-by.” 

He saw Coast slouch out into the street 
and disappear in the crowd moving toward 
Broadway. He waited for a while, think- 
ing deeply, and then with a definite plan 
in his mind strolled forth. First he 
bought a secondhand suitcase in Seventh 
Avenue, then found a store marked 
“Gentlemen’s Outfitters,” where he pur- 
chased ready-made clothing, a hat, shoes, 
underwear, linen and cravats; arraying 
himself with a sense of some satisfaction, 
he packed in his suitcase what he 
couldn’t wear, went forth, found a taxi 
and drove in state to a good hotel. 

His bedroom was small but neat, and 
his bathroom was neat but small, tiled 
in white enamel, containing every device 
that the heart of a clean man could de- 
sire. He discovered that by dropping a 
quarter into various apertures he could 
obtain almost anything he required, from 
tooth-paste to razor-blades. There was a 
telephone beside his bed which rang at 
inconvenient moments, and a Bible upon 
the side-table proclaimed the religious 
fervor of this extraordinary people. A 
newspaper was sent in to him every morn- 
ing whether he rang for it or not, and 
every time he did ring, a lesser Uhlan 
brought a vacuum bottle containing ice- 
water. This perplexed him for a time, 
but he was too ashamed of his ignorance 


to question. You see, he was already ac- 
quiring the first ingredient of the Ameri- 
can character, omniscience, for he found 
that in New York no one ever admits 
that he doesn’t know everything. 

But it was all very wondertul, pulsing 
with life, eloquent of achievement. He 
was in no haste. By living with some 
care, he found that the money from his 
ruby would last for several months. 
But in order that no proper opportunity 
should slip by, he scanned the newspapers. 

As the weeks passed, he made the dis- 


covery that he was being immensely en-. 


tertained. He was all English now. It 
was not in the least difficult to make ac- 
quaintances. Almost everybody spoke to 
everybody else without the slightest feel- 
ing of restraint. He learned the meaning 
of the latest American slang, but found 
difficulties in applying it, rejoiced in the 
syncopation of the jazz, America’s original 
contribution to the musical art, and by 
the end of a month thought himself thor- 
oughly acclimated. 

But he still surprised inquiring glances, 
male and female, cast in his direction. 
There was something about his personal- 
ity which, disguise it as he might under 
American-made garments and American- 
made manners, refused to be hidden. It 
was this charm, added to his general good 
nature and adaptability, which quickly 
made Peter Nichols some friends of the 
better sort. If he had been willing to 
drift downward, he would have cast in 
his lot with Jim Coast. Instead he fol- 
lowed decent inclinations and found him- 
self at the end of six weeks a part of a 
group of young business men who took 
him home to dine with their wives and 
gave him the benefit of their friendly ad- 
vice. To all of them he told the same 
story, that he was an Englishman who had 
worked in Russia with the Red Cross, and 
that he had come to the United States to 
get a job. 


“SESE associations were very pleasant, 
but contrary to Peter’s expectations, 
they didn’t seem to be leading anywhere. 
The efforts that he made to find posi- 
tions commensurate with his ambitions 
had ended in blind alleys. He was too 
well educated for some of them, not well 
enough educated for others. 

More than two months had passed. He 
had moved to a boarding-house in a de- 
cent locality, but of the two thousand 
dollars with which he had entered New 
York, there now remained to him less 
than two hundred. He was beginning to 
believe that he had played the game and 
lost, and that within a very few weeks he 
would be obliged to hide himself from 
these excellent new acquaintances and go 
back to his old job. Then the tide of 
his fortune suddenly turned. 

Dick Sheldon, one 
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of his acquaintances, 
aware of Peter’s plight, 
had stumbled across 
the useful bit of in- 
formation and brought 
it to Peter at the board- 
ing-house. 

“Didn’t you tell me 
that you’d once had 
something to do with 
forestry in Russia?” 
he asked. 








Peter nodded. “I was once employed 
in the reforestation of a large’ estate. 

“Then I’ve found your job,” said Shel- 
don heartily, clapping Peter on the back. 
“A friend of my father’s, Jonathan K, 
McGuire, has a big place down in the 
wilderness of New Jersey, thousands of 
acres, and he wants a man to take charge 
—sort of forestry expert and general su- 
perintendent, money no object. I reckon 
you could cop out three hundred a month 
as a starter.” 

“That looks good to me,” said Peter, 
delighted that the argot fell so aptly from 
his lips. And then: “You're not spoofing, 
are you?” 

“Devil a spoof! It’s straight goods, 
Nichols. Will you take it?” 

Peter had a vision of the greasy dishes 
he was to escape. 

“Will I?” he exclaimed delightedly. 
“Can I get it?” 

“Sure thing. McGuire is a millionaire, 
made a pot of money somewhere in the 
West—dabbles in the market. That’s 
where Dad met him. Crusty old rascal. 
Daughter. Living down in Jersey now, 
alone with a lot of servants. Queer one. 
Maybe you'll like him—maybe not.” 

Peter clasped his friend by the hands. 

“Moloch himself would look an angel 
of mercy to me now.” 

“Do you think you can make good?” 

“Well, rather. Whom shall I see?” 

“T can fix it up with Dad, I reckon. 
You’d better come down to the office and 
see him, about twelve.” 

Richard Sheldon, Sr., looked Peter over 
and asked him questions, and the inter- 
view was quite satisfactory. 

“Tl tell you the truth, as far as I 
know it,” said Sheldon, Sr.—which was 
more than Peter Nichols had done. “Jon- 
athan McGuire is a strange character— 
keeps his business to himself. How much 
he’s worth, nobody knows but himself and 
the Treasury Department. Does a good 
deal of buying and selling through this 
office. A hard man in a deal, but reason- 
able in other things. I’ve had his ac- 
quaintance for five years, lunched with 
him, dined with him, visited this place in 
New Jersey; but I give you my word, 
Mr. Nichols, I’ve never yet got the prick 
of a pin beneath that man’s skin. You 
may not like him. Few people do. But 
there’s no harm in trying at this job.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Nichols. 

“T don’t know whether you will or not.” 
broke in Sheldon frankly. “Something’s 
happened lately. About ten days ago 
Jonathan McGuire came into this office 
in a hurry, shut the door behind him, 
locked it—and sank into a chair, puffing, 
his face the color of putty. He wouldn't 
answer any questions and put me off, 
though I’d have gone out of my way to 
help him. But after a while he looked out 
of the window, phoned for his car and 
went again, saying he was going down to 
New Jersey.” P 

“He was sick, perhaps,” ventured Pe- 
ter. 

“Tt was something worse than that, Mr. 
Nichols. He looked as though he’d seen 
a ghost or heard a banshee. Then this 
comes,” continued the broker, taking up 
a letter from the desk. “Asks for a for- 
ester, a good, strong man. You're strong, 
Mr. Nichols? Er—and_ courageous? 
You're not addicted to nerves? You see, 
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F course, he’s particular! From 
his bootees to his bib, each gar- 
ment must be sweet and clean 
for the daintiest baby in the world. His 
little petti-skirts of finest cashmere with 
sweet baby scallops, the frocks of batiste 
tinily tucked and daintily embroidered, 
cunning negligée jackets of pale crépe de 
Chine and French knots—he adores to put 
them on so spic and fresh from their Lux 
laundering. 
And his wool things, so silly small they 
look like make-believe—are all very real 
; to him. Nota single scratchy 
shirt—not one shrunken band 
in his whole wardrobe! 
They’re kept so soft and 
fine with Lux. 





HIS WOOLENS AND BLANKETS i| 


Cunning woolens, delicate frocks, tiny wraps of silk ° 
THEY CAN BE LAUNDERED TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BABY 





Never allow his pretty things 
to stay soiled 

His clothes have to be done so often and 
so carefully—they need the most delicate 
laundering there is. Gather them up every 
night and toss them into a big bowlful of 
Lux suds. 

No matting and shrinking of those import- 
ant soft little woolens, because there’s no 






rubbing, you see, to hurt the fine fibres. He c } 
can wear the most delicately tinted silks with- _ y. a 
out feeiing the least bit extravagant. Oh, Czy } 
it’s so easy to let Lux take care of his pretty f 


things — keep every baby garment ee -; 
freshand lovely! Your grocer, drug- 4 
gist or department store has Lux. QS 
—Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, EE 
Mass. SS » 


t —S 3 
FOR HIS FINE DRESSES 
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Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful of 
water. Whisk intolather in very hotwater. Add 
cold water till lukewarm. Squeeze rich suds 
through garments. Do NoT RUB. Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters, dissolving a little Lux in the 
last water. Squeeze water out. DO NOT TWIST. 
Dry in moderate temperature. Press with 
warm iron. 








U 








Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a rich lather 
in a bowlful of very hot water. Let white 
garments soak a few minutes. Squeeze suds 
through. DO NoT RUB. Rinse in three hot 
waters. Squeeze —donot wring. Dryin thesun. 

Silks and colors—add cold water till luke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Rollin towel. Press with warm iron. - 
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Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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I'm telling you all these things so that 
you'll go down to Black Rock with your 
eyes open. He also asks me to engage 
other men as private police or gamekeep- 
ers, who will act under your direction. 
Queer, isn’t it? Rather spooky, I’d say; 
but if you're game, we'll close the bar- 
gain now. Three hundred a month to 
start, and found. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Perfectly,” said Peter with a bow. 
“When do I begin?” 

“At once if you like. Salary begins 
now. Fifty in advance for expenses.” 

“That’s fair enough, Mr. Sheldon, If 
you will give me the directions, I will go 
to-day.” 

“To-morrow will be time enough.” 
Sheldon had turned to his desk and was 
writing upon a slip of paper. This he 
handed to Peter with a check. 

“That will show you how to get there,” 
he said as he rose. “Glad to have met 
you. Good day.” 

Peter felt himself hand-shaken and 
pushed at the same time, reaching the 
outer office, mentally out of breath from 
the sudden movement of his fortunes. 
Sheldon, Sr., had not meant to be abrupt; 
he was merely a business man relaxing 
for a moment to do a service for a friend. 


"T= Pennsylvania Station caused the 
new superintendent of Jonathan K. 
McGuire to blink and gasp. He paused, 
suitcase in hand, at the top of the double 
flight of stairs to survey the splendid pro- 
portions of the waiting-room, where the 
crowds seemed lost in its great spaces. 
In Europe such a building would be a 
cathedral.. In America it was a railway- 
station. And the thought was made more 
definite by-the Gregorian chant of the 
train announcer which sounded aloft, its 
tones seeking concord among their own 
echoes. 

As he reached the main floor of the 
station, his glance caught a man staring 
at him intently. The man was small and 
dark, dressed decently enough in a gray 
suit and soft hat, and wore a small black 
mustache. All of these facts Peter took 
note of in the one glance, arrested by the 
strange stare of the other, which lingered 
while Peter glanced away and went on. 
Peter, who had an excellent memory for 
faces, was sure that he had never seen 
the man before, but after he had taken a 
few steps, it occurred to him that in the 
stranger’s eyes he had noted a startled 
look of surprise and recognition. And so 
he stopped and turned; but as he did so, 
the fellow dropped his gaze ‘suddenly, 
turned and walked away. 

The incident was curious and rather in- 
teresting. If Peter had had more time, 
he would have sought out the fellow and 
asked him what he was staring at him for, 
but there were only a few moments te 
spare, and he made his way out to the 
concourse, where he found his gate and 
descended to his train. Here he ensconced 
himself comfortably in the smoking-car, 
and was presently shot under the Hudson 
River (as he afterward discovered) and 
out into the sunshine of the flats of New 
Jersey. 

Twice he changed trains, the second 
time at a small junction amid an ugliness 
of clay-vits and brickyards and dust and 
heat. There were perhaps twenty people 


- on the platform. He walked the length 


of the station, and as he did so, a man in 
a gray suit disappeared around the corner 
of the building. But Peter Nichols did 
not see him, and in a moment, seated in 
his new train in a wooden car which re- 
minded him of some of the ancient rolling- 
stock of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railroad, he was taken haltingly and noi- 
sily along the last stage of his journey. 
But he was aware of the familiar odor 
of the pine-balsam in his nostrils, and of 
the scent of the growing things in the hid- 
den places in the cool and damp of the 
sandy loam. He saw tea-colored streams 
idling among the sedges, and charred wil- 


-dernesses of trees appealing mutely with 


their blackened stumps like wounded 
creatures in pain, a bit of war-torn Gali- 
cia in the midst of peace. Miles and miles 
of dead forest-land, forgotten and uncared 
for. There was need here for his serv- 
1ces. 


ITH a wheeze of steam and a loud 

crackling of woodwork and creak- 
ing of brakes, the train came to a stop, 
and the conductor shouted the name of 
the station. Rather stiffly the traveler de- 
scended with his bag and stood upon the 
small platform looking about him curi- 
ously. The baggage-man tossed out a 
bundle of newspapers and a pouch of 
mail, and the train moved off. Apparent- 
ly Peter Nichols was the only passenger 
with Pickerel River as a destination. 

And as the panting train disappeared 
around a curve, it seemed fairly reason- 
able to Peter Nichols that no one with 
the slightest chance of stopping off any- 
where else would wish to get off here. 
The station ‘was small; the office had no 
occupant, and the door was locked. This 
perhaps explained the absence of the au- 
tomobile which Mr. Sheldon had informed 
him would meet him in obedience to his 
telegram announcing his coming. 

There was but one road, a sandy one, 
which emerged from the scrub-oak and 
pine and definitely concluded at the rail- 
road track. This, then, was his direction, 
and after reassuring himself that there 
was no other means of egress, he took up 
his black suitcase and set forth into the 
wood, aware of a sense of beckoning ad- 
venture. 

But as he went on, his bag became heavier 
and the perspiration poured down his 
face; reaching a cross-path that seemed 
to show signs of recent travel, he put 
the suitcase down and sat on it while 
he wiped his brow. The shadows were 
growing longer; he was beginning to be- 
lieve that there was no such place as Black 
Rock, no such person as Jonathan K. Mc- 
Guire, and that the Sheldons were en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against his peace of 
mind, when above the now familiar whis- 
perings of the forest he heard a new 
sound. Faintly it came at first, as though 
from a great distance, mingling with the 
murmur of the sighing wind in the pine 
trees—a voice singing. It seemed a 
child’s_voice—but delicate, clear, true, as 
care-free as the note of a bird unleashing 
its joy to the heavens. 

Peter Nichols started up, listening more 
intently. The sounds were coming nearer, 
but he couldn’t tell from which direction, 
for every leaf seemed to be taking up the 
lovely melody which he could now hear 
quite clearly. It was an air with which 
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he was unfamiliar, but he knew only that 
it was elemental in its simplicity, and 
under these circumstances startlingiy wel- 
come. He waited, and presently, on the 
path near by, a strange hgure emerged 

At first he thought it was a boy, tor it 
wore a pair of biue denim overalls anc a 
wide-brimmed straw hat, from. beneath 
which the birdlike notes were still emit- 
ted; but as the figure paused at the ‘sicht 
of him, the song suddeniy ceased—he siw 
a tumbled mass of tawny hair and a pair 
of startled biue eyes staring at him. 

“Hello!” said the figure after a mo- 
ment, recovering its voice. 

“Good afternoon,” said Peter Nichols, 
bowing from the waist in the most ap- 
proved Continental manner. You see, he 
too was a little startled by the apparition, 
which proclaimed itself beneath its strange 
garments in unmistakable terms to be 
both feminine and lovely. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OVERALL GIRL 


| SEY stood for a long moment regard- 
ing each other, both in curidsity— 
Peter because of the contrariety of the 
girl’s face and garments, the girl because 
of Peter’s bow, which was the most ex- 
traordinary thing that had ever happened 
in Burlington County. After a pause a 
smile which seemed to have been hovering 
uncertainly around the corners of her lips 
broke into a frank grin, disclosing dim- 
ples and a row of white teeth, the front 
ones not quite together. 

“Could you tell me,” asked Peter very 
politely as he found his voice, “if this road 
leads to Black Rock?” 

She was still scrutinizing him, her head, 
birdlike, upon one side. 

“That depends on which way you're 
walkin’,” she said. 

She dropped her g with careless ease, 
but then Peter had noticed that many 
Americans and English people, some very 
nice ones, did that. 

Peter glanced at the girl and then down 
the road in both directions. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he said, not sure 
whether she was smiling at or with him. 
“I came from a station called Pickerel 
River, and I wish to go to Black Rock.” 

“You're sure you want to go there?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I guess that’s because you’ve never 
been to Black Rock, Mister.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“You'd better turn and go right back.” 
Her sentence finished in a shrug. — 

“What’s the matter with Black Rock?” 
he asked curiously. 

“Tt’s just the little end of nothin’. 
That’s all,” she finished decisively. 

The quaint expression interested him. 
“T must get there, nevertheless,” he said. 
“Ts it far from here?” 

“Depends on what you call far. Mile 
or so. . Didn’t the Lizzie meet the. six- 
thirty?” 

Peter stared at her vacuously, for this 
was Greek. 

“The Lizzie?” 

“The tin Lizzie—Jim Hagerman’s bus 
—carries the mail and papers. Sometimes 
he gives me a lift about here.” 
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sort, and I really expected one. I wish 
tu get to Mr. Jonathan K. McGuire's.” 
‘art? 


The girl had been examining Peter fur- 


tively, as though trying vainly to place | 


him definitely in her mental collection of 
human bipeds. Now she stared at him 
with interest. 

“Oh, you're going to McGuire’s?” 

Peter nodded. “If I can ever find the 
way.” 

“You're one of the new detectives?” 
she asked. 

“Detective!” Peter laughed. “No— 
not that I’m aware. I’m the new super- 
intendent and forester.” 

“Oh!” 


Tz girl was visibly impressed, but a 
tiny frown puckered her brow. 

“What’s a forester?” she asked. 

“A fellow who looks after the forests.” 

“The forests don’t need any lookin’ 
after out here. They just grow.” 

“I’m going to teach them to grow bet- 
ter.” 

The girl looked at him for a long mo- 
ment of suspicion. She had taken off her 
hat, and the ruddy sunlight behind her 
made a golden halo all about her head. 
Her hands, he noted, were small, the fin- 
gers slender. Her nose was well shaped, 
ber nostrils wide, the angle of her jaw 
firmly modeled, and her slender figure be- 
neath the absurd garments revealed both 
strength and grace. But he did not dare 
to.stare at her too hard or to question her 
as to her garments. For all that Peter 
knew, it might be the custom of Burling- 
ton County for women to wear blue denim 
trousers. 

And her next question took him off his 
guard. 

“You city folks don’t think much of 
yourselves, do you?” 

“T don’t exactly understand what you 
mean,” said Peter politely, marking the 
satirical note. 

“To think you can make these trees 
grow better!” she sniffed. 

“Oh! I’m just going to help them to 
help themselves.” 

“That’s God’s job, Mister.” 

Peter smiled. She wouldn’t have under- 


“No. .There was no conveyance of any | 





stood, he thought; so what was the use | 


of explaining? There must have been a 
superior quality in Peter’s smile, for the 
girl put on her hat and came down into 
the road. 

“I’m going to Black Rock,” she said 
stiffly. “Follow me.” And she went off 
with a quick stride down the road. 

Peter Nichols took up his bag and 
started, with difficulty getting to a place 
beside her. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I’d much 
rather walk with you than behind you.” 

She shrugged a shoulder at him. 

“Suit yourself,” she said. 

In this position Peter made the dis- 
covery that her profile was quite as inter- 
esting as her full face, but she no longer 
smiled. . Her reference to the Deity en- 
tirely eliminated Peter and the profession 
of forestry from the pale of useful things. 
He was sorry that she no longer smiled, be- 
cause he had decided to make friends at 
Black Rock, and he didn’t want to make 
a bad beginning. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” said Peter at 





Finish 
These Stories 
For Yourself 





Judge! * 

When you sent me up for 
four years, you called me a 
rattlesnake. Maybe I am one 
—anyhow you hear merattling 
now. One year after I got to 
the pen, my daughter died 
of—well, they said it was 
poverty and the disgrace to- 
gether. You've got a daugh- 
ter, Judge, and I am going to 
make you know how it feelsto 
lose one. I'm free now, and 
I guess I’ve turned to rattle- 
snake all right. Look out 
when I strike. Yours respec- 
fully, RAT1 LESNAKE. 

This isthebeginning of one 
of the stories by O. HENRY. 





“A Thief — She?” 
AND YET-— witha shiver she 
told him all the sordid story! 
The stage life — the nights of 
drunkenness—the days of re- 
morse for her sin—all was 
poured out in the desperate 
tale. But he loved her in spite 
of all, and—then came the 
astounding truth — the unex- 
pected twist — that makes O. 
Henry the most eagerly read 
of American story-tellers. 





Two Hundred Miles out on 
the Pacific with a boat leaking 
at every seam, with every 
member aboard seasick from 
the endless tossing — with 
hands blistered from the ropes 
—there and then, Jack 
London learned navigation. 

He built himself a cockle- 
shell, and in it, with his wife 
sailed nearly around the 
world. Go with him to the 
freezing North. Follow him to 
the South Seas. Fightyourway 
with him around the Horn 
He was more real, more 
primitive than any of his 
heroes. Along the ice-bound 
Yukon he has trekked with 
dogs and sleighs and hunger 
—on the coral South Sea 
islands he had battled with 
typhoons and man-eating 
cannibals. 

Read the Story of That Wonderful 
Journey, as he tells it himself. 


HE sets of Jack London which have 
been given FREE with O. Henry are 
handsome sets of books and we cannot af- 
ford to continue to give such books away. 

We have the choice of discontinuing the 
offer or giving you flimsier books. We 
prefer to stop the offer. 

Before doing so we wish to make this one an- 
nouncement, As long as the present edition 
lasts you can get the O. Henry at its regular 
price and the Jack London FREE. This, how- 
ever, is your last chance. Send the coupon 
without money at once and get your O. Henry 
for examination and Jack Lundon FREE. 


.Henry 


O. Henry has made another record, More vol- 
umes of his works have been sold than any other 
short stories in the history of the world. Up to the 
day this page goes to press 3,784,000 volumes hav2 
been sold—in England and Australia, France and 
Germany—throughout the world—over two mil- 
lion in the United States alone. So many editions 
have been printed that the old plates were entirely 
worn out and we had to make brand. new plates 
for this edition. So you will get the very best 
impression from these new plates—the clearest, 
cleanest print you have ever seen 


Your Last Chance - 


This is the last edition of Jack London’s works 
we can get at the special price which permits of 
our giving them free with O. Henry. When this 
one edition is gone (and there are only a few 
hundred sets now left) you will be able to get 

3 5 - ge 
Jack London’s wonderful stories only at their 
regular price of $1.00 or more a volume. 
Now, while you can, get the O. Henry atthe 
low price with the Jack London free. Don’t / 
be left out of a thing as tremendous as ‘c.B 
this. Don’t let this chance go and later / 5s 
pay a big price. / Review o 
Reviews 
Send the Coupon Now ,: 30 krving PL 
—get Jack London free—and join  , New York Giy 
the millions who have wept and / send meonap- 
val, cha’ 
laughed and felt better forthe 7 Bry Prmagy ~ 
reading of O. Henry’s warm, ,” Henry's worksin 12 
kindly, joyoustragic bitsof life. ¢ iso the $-vblume set 

Remember that the end / ath Wie aonae 

of this sale is at hand. / I will remit $,00 a § davg 
H andt a month for 
A day lest will cost you money. Ps month tor the O. Henry set 
only and retain the London 
Send the coupon now 7 set without charge. Otherwise 
I will, within ten days, return 
_ today —at once. 7 both sets at your expense. 
/ 
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ee Ty ccstiptttiticcisci sn cssssnsnnsceccieacetl 
: ¢ iful 4, le binding of 
30 Irving Pl. ,/ ol fidiry'ceets ‘oniy'n few cents more a volume 
and has proved a favorite. For th luxurious bings 
New York,’ ing change above so8 2,00 in five days and then $3.' 
® month for 1omonths. 
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last, “if I tell you that you have one of 
the loveliest voices I have ever heard.” 


HE marked with pleasure the sudden 
: flush of color that ran up under her 
delicately freckled tan. Her lips parted, 
and she turned to him, hesitating. 

“You—you heard me!” 

“I did. “Et was like the voice of an 
angel in heaven.” 

“Angel! Oh! I'm sorry. I—I didn’t 
know anyone was there. I just sing on 
my way home from work.” 

“You’ve been working to-day?” 

She nodded. “Yes—farmerettin’.” 

“Farmer—” 

“Workin’ in the vineyard at Gaskill’s.” 

“Oh, I see. Do you like it?” 

“No,” she said dryly. “I just do it 
for my health. Don’t I look sick?” 

Peter wasn’t used to having people 
make fun of him. Even as a waiter he 
had managed to preserve his dignity in- 
tact. But he smiled at her. 

“JT was wondering what had become of 
the men around here.” 

“They’re so busy walkin’ from one place 
to another to see where they can get the 
highest wages, that there’s no time to 
work in between.” 

“T see,” said Peter, now really amused. 
“And does Mr. Jonathan McGuire have 
difficulty in getting men to work for him?” 

“Most of his hired help come from 
away—like you. But lately they haven't 
been stayin’ long.” 

“Why?” 

She slowed her pace a little and turned 
to look at him curiously. 

“Do you mean that you don’t know the 
kind of a job you’ve got?” 

“Not much,” admitted Peter. “In ad- 
dition to looking after the preserve, I’m 
to watch after the men—and obey orders, 
I suppose.” 

“Hm. Preserve! Sorry, Mr. What’s- 
your-name—” 

“Peter Nichols,” put in Peter promptly. 

“Well, Mr. Peter Nichols, all I have to 
say is that you're apt to have a hard 
time.” 

. “Yes, I’m against it!” translated Peter 
confidently. 

The girl stopped in the middle of the 
road, put her hands on her hips and 
laughed up at the purpling sky. Her 
laugh was much like her singing—if an- 
gels in Paradise laugh. (And why shouldn’t 
they?) Then while he wondered what 
was so amusing, she looked at him again. 

“Up against it, you mean. You're Eng- 
lish, aren’t you?” 

“Er—yes, I am.” 

“T thought so. There was one of you 





The Portrait 


About it—the portrait of an Old 
World lady—a series of romances 
has been written by 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


that will begin in an early issue. 
The stories take the reader into 
modern Italy, where a train of me- 
dieval episodes of mystery and ad- 
venture starts, to end in a most 
original and surprising manner. 











in the glass-factory. He always mufied 
the easy ones.” 

“Oh, you work in a glass-factory?”’ 

- “Winters. Manufacturin’ whisky- and 
beer-bottles. Now we're goin’ dry, they’ll 
be makin’ pop- and milk-bottles, I guess.” 

“Do you help in the factory?” 

“Yes, and in the office. I can shorthand 
and type a little.” 

“You must be glad when summer 
comes.” 

“I am. In winter I can’t turn around 
without breaking something. They dock 
you for that.” 

“And that’s why you sing when you 
can’t break anything.” 

“T s’pose so. I like the open. It isn’t 
right to be cooped up.” 


"Ty were getting along beautifully, 
and Peter was even beginning to for- 
get the weight of his heavy bag. She was 
a quaint creature and quite as unconscious 
of him as though he hadn’t existed. He 
was just somebody to talk to. Peter 
ventured: 

“Er—would you mind telling me your 
name?” 

She looked at him and broke out in a 
friendly laugh. 

“You must have swallowed a catechism, 
Mr. Nichols. But everybody in Black 
Rock knows everybody else—more’n they 
want to, I guess. There’s no reason I 
shouldn’t tell you. I don’t mind your 
knowin’. My name is Beth Cameron.” 

“Beth?” 

“Yes, Bess—the minister had a lisp.” 

Peter didn’t lack the sense of humor. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” she queried with a 
smile as he laughed. “Bein’ tied up for 
life with a name like that just because the 
parson couldn’t talk straight?” 

“Beth!” he repeated. “But I like it. 
It’s like you. I hope you'll let me come 
to see you when I get settled.” 

“Hm!” she said quizzically. “You 
don’t believe in wastin’ your time, do 
you?” And then after a brief pause: “You 
know they call us Pineys, back here in 
the barrens, but just the same we think 
a lot of ourselves, and we're a little offish 
with city folks. You can’t be too particu- 
lar nowadays about the kind of people 
you go with.” 

Peter stared at her and grinned. his 
sense of the situation more keenly touched 
than she could be aware of. 

“Particular, are you? I am glad of 
that. All the more credit to me if you'll 
be my friend.” 

“T didn’t say I was your friend.” 

“But you're going to be, aren’t you? I 
know something about singing. I’ve 
studied music. I might help you.” 

“You! You’ve studied?- Lord of 
Love! You're not lyin’, are you?” 

He laughed. “No, I’m not lying. I 
was educated to be a musician.” 

She stared at him now with a new look 
in her eyes, but said nothing. So Peter 
spoke again. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never 
thought of studying singing?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said slowly at last. “I’ve 
thought of it, just as I’ve thought of 
goin’ in the movies and makin’ a million 
dol.:rs. Lots of good thinkin’ does!” 

“You've thought of the movies?” 

“Yes, once. A girl went from the glass- 
factory. She does extra ladies. She vis- 


ited back here last winter. I didn’t like 
what it did to her.” 

“Oh.” Peter was silent for a while, 
aware of the pellucid meaning of her “it.” 
He was learning quite as much from what 
she didn’t say as from what she did. But 
he evaded the line of thought suggested. 

“You do get tired of Black Rock, 

then?” 
* “T would if I had time. I’m pretty 
busy all day, and— See here, Mr.—er— 
Nichols, if I asked as many questions as 
you do, I'd know as much as Daniel 
Webster.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Peter. 
pardon.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
moments, Peter puzzling his, brain over 
the extraordinary creature that chance 
had thrown in his way. He could see that 
she was quite capable of looking out for 
herself and that if her smattering of so- 
phistication had opened her eyes, it 
hadn’t much harmed her. He really 
wanted to ask her many more questions, 
but to tell the truth, he was a little in 
awe of her dry humor, which had a kind 
of primitive omniscience, and of her 
laughter which he was now sure was more 
at than with him. But he had, in spite 
of her, peered for a moment into the hid- 
den. places of her mind and spirit. It 
was this intrusion that she resented, and 
he could hardly blame her, since they had 
met only eighteen minutes ago. She trot- 
ted along beside him as though quite un- 
aware of the sudden silence or of the 
thoughts that might have been passing in 
his mind. 


“T beg your 


T was Beth who broke the silence. 

“Is your bag heavy?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” said Peter, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead. “But 
aren’t we nearly there?” 

“Oh, yes. It’s just a mile or so.” 

Peter dropped his bag. 

“That’s what you said it was, back 
there.” 

“Did I? Well, maybe it isn’t so far 
as that now. Let me carry your bag 
awhile.” 

Thus taunted, he rose, took the bag in 
his left hand and followed. 

“City folks aren’t much on doin’ for 
themselves, are they? The taxi-system is 
very poor down here yet.” 

Her face was expressionless, but he 
knew that she was laughing at him. He 
knew also that his bag weighed more than 
any army pack. It seemed, too, that she 
was walking much faster than she had 
done before—also that there was mali- 
cious humor in the smile she now turned 
on him. P 

“Seems a pity to have such a long walk 
—with nothin’ at the end of it.” 

“T don’t mind it in the least,” gasped 
Peter. “And if you don’t object to my 
asking you just one more question,” he 
went on grimly, “I’d like you to tell me 
what is frightening Mr. Jonathan K. Mc- 
Guire.” ‘ 

“Oh, McGuire. I don’t know. Nobody 
does. He’s been here a couple of weeks 
now, cooped up in the big house. Never 
comes out. They say he sees ghosts and 
things.” 

“Ghosts!” 


She nodded. ‘“He’s hired some of the 


men around. here to. keep watch for them, 
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and they say some detectives are coming. 
You'll help too, I guess.” 

“That should be easy.” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. My aunt 
works there. She’s housekeeper. It’s 
spooky, she says, but she can’t afford to 
quit.” 

“But they haven't seen anything?” 
asked Peter incredulously. 

“No, not yet. I guess it might relieve 
‘em some if they did. It’s only the things 
you don’t see that scare you.’ 

“It sounds like a great deal of nonsense 
about nothing,” muttered Peter. 

“All right. Wait until you get there 
before you do much talkin’.” 

“T will, but I’m not afraid of ghosts.” 
And then, as an afterthought: “Are you?” 

“Not in daylight. But from what 
Aunt Tillie says, it must- be something 
more than a ghost that’s frightenin’ Jona- 
than K. McGuire.” 

“What does she think it is?” 

“She doesn’t know. McGuire wont 
say. He wont allow anybody around the 
house without a pass. Oh, he’s scared, all 
right, and he’s got most of Black Rock 
scared too. He was never like this before.” 

“Are you scared?” asked Peter. 

“No. I don’t think I am really. But 
it’s spooky, and I don’t care much for 
shootin’.” 


“Wareat makes you think there will be 
shooting?” 

“On account of the guns and pistols. 
Whatever the thing is he’s afraid of, he’s 
not goin’ to let it come near him if he 
can help it. Aunt Tillie says that what 
with loaded rifles, shotguns and pistols 
lyin’ loose in every room in the house, 
it's as much as your life is worth to do a 
bit of dustin’. And the men—Shad Wells 
and Jess Brown, they carry automatics.” 

“Who is Shad Wells?” 

“My cousin, Shadrach E. Wells. He 
was triplets. The other two died.” 

“Shad!” mused Peter. 

“Sounds like a fish, doesn’t it? But he 
isn’t.” And then more slowly: “Shad’s 
all right. He’s just a plain woodsman— 
he doesn’t know anything about making 
the trees grow,” she put in with prim 
irony. “You'll be his boss, I guess. He 
wont care much about that.” 

‘Why ?” 

“Because he’s been runnin’ things, in 
a way. I hope you get along with him.” 

“So do I.” 

“Because if you don’t, Shad will eat 
you at one gobble.” 

“Oh!” said Peter with a smile. “But 
perhaps you exaggerate. Don’t you think 
I might take two—er—gobbles?” 

Beth looked him over and then smiled. 

“Maybe,” she said, “but your hands 
don’t look overstrong.” 

Peter looked at his right hand curiously. 
Tt was not as brown as hers, but the fin- 
gers were long and sinewy. 

“They are, though. When you practice 
five hours a day on the piano, your hands 
will do almost anything you want them 
to.” 

A silence, which Peter improved by 
shifting his suitcase. The weight of it 
had ceased to be amusing. And he was 
about to ask her how much farther Black 
Rock was, when there was a commotion 
down the road ahead of them; ‘as a dark 
object emerged from around a bend, and 



























Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice 
or Corn Puffs in this way: 

After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and 
sugar. 

It will taste like a dish of confections. 
~ And menen- g 
joy it justas 
muchas chil- 
dren. 






Add Puffed Rice to your fruit dish 
—any fruit. Fruit tastes best with 
some flimsy crust. That’s why we 
have pies, tarts and shortcakes. 

These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 
that crust. After a test you’ will 
never omit them. 





For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as por- 
ous as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this way they will revel in it. 


After school 
surprise the 
children 
with these 
tidbits: 

Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice 
with melted butter. Let them eat 
like popcorn. Children can eat these 
grain dainties totheir hearts’ content 
— they so easily digest. 

Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice 
cream. A famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 

Puffed Rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy 
making — to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


All steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. 
Every food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you 


should know them all. F 
Like Pancakes Made 


With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour con- 
taining ground Puffed Rice. It makes 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut- 
like flavor. The flour is self-raising, so 

) you simply add milk or water. You 
# never tasted pancakes such as folks 
make with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 








Corn 
Puffs 














~ he Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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| your literary gifts. Master the 
| art of self-expression. Make 

iaion Seer bgas Obs dione. 
Y Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 


Tuere is no other institution or agericy‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
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we teach you how and 
SELL YOUR WORK 
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| amid a whirl of dust an automobile ap- 
peared. 

“It’s the Lizzie!” exclamed Beth un- 
emotionally. 

And in a moment the taxi-service of 
Black Rock was at Peter’s disposal. 

“Carburetor trouble,” explained the 
soiled young man at the wheel briefly, 
without apology. And with a glance at 
Peter’s bag: 

“Are you the man for McGuire’s on the 
six-thirty ?” 

Peter admitted that he was, and the 
boy swung the door of the tonneau open. 

“In here with me, Beth,” he said to the 
girl invitingly. 


N a moment the small machine was 
whirled around and started in the di- 
| rection from which it had come, bouncing 
| Peter from side to side and enveloping 
{him in dust. In a few moments they 
| emerged into a clearing where there were 
cows in a meadow, and a view of houses. 
|At the second of these, a frame house 





“Much obliged, Jim,” she said. 
| Almost before Peter had swept off his 
|hat and the girl had nodded, the car was 
|off again through the village street, and 
|so to a wooden bridge across a tea-col- 
| ored stream, up a slight grade on the 
other side, where Jim Hagerman stopped 
his machine and pointed to a road. 

“That’s McGuire’s—in the pines. They 
wont let me go no farther.” 

“How much do I owe you?” asked Pe- 
ter, getting down. 

“Tt’s paid for, Mister. Slam the door, 
will you?” And in another moment Peter 
was left alone. 

It was now after sunset, and the depths 
of the woods were bathed in shadow. Pe- 


.|ter took the road indicated, and in a mo- 


ment reached two stone pillars where a 
man was standing. Beyond the man he 
had a glimpse of lawns, a well-kept drive- 
way which curved toward the wood. The 
man at the gate was of about Peter’s age, 
but tall and angular, well tanned by ex- 
posure, and gave an appearance of intelli- 
gence and capacity. 





“T came to see Mr. McGuire,” said Pe- 
iter amiably. 

| “And what’s your name?” 

| “Nichols. I’m the new forester from 
New York.” 

The young man at the gate smiled in 
a satirical way. 

“Nichols—that was the name,” he ru- 
minated. And then with a shout to some 
one in the woods below: “Hey, Andy! 
Come take the gate.” 

And all the while Peter felt the gaze 
of the young man going over him mi- 
nutely and found himself wondering 
whether or not this was the person who 
|was going to take him at a gobble. 
| It was, for when the other. man came 
|running, Peter heard him call the gate- 
man: “Shad!” 

“Are you Mr. Shad Wells?” asked Pe- 
ter politely, with the pleasant air of one 
who has made an agreeable discovery. 

“That’s my name. Who told you?” 

“Miss Beth Cameron,” replied Peter. 
“We came part of the way together.” 

“Hm! Come,” he said laconically, and 
led the way up the road toward the house. 

Had it not been for the precautions of 








his guide, Peter would have been quite 
willing to forget the tales that had 
been told him of Black Rock. The place 
was very prettily situated in the midst of 
a very fine growth of pines, spruce and 
maple. At one side ran the tea-colored 
stream, tumbling over an ancient dam to 
levels below, where it joined the old race 
below the ruin that had once been a mill. 
The McGuire house emerged in a moment 
from its woods and shrubbery, and stood 
revealed—a plain, square Georgian dwell- 
ing of brick, to which had been added a 
long wing in a poor imitation of the same 
style, and a garage and stables in no style 
at all onthe slope beyond. It seemed a 
most prosaic place even in the gathering 
dusk, and Peter seemed quite unable to 
visualize it as the center of such a mys- 
tery as had been described. 

But just as they were crossing the lawn 
on the approach to the house, the earth 
beneath a clump of bushes vomited forth 
two men, like the fruit of the Dragon’s 
Teeth, armed with rifles, who barred their 
way. Both men were grinning from ear 
te ear. 

“All right, Jesse,” said Shad with a 
laugh. “It’s me and the new forester.” 
He uttered the words with an undeniable 
accent of contempt. 

The armed figures glanced at Peter and 
disappeared, and Peter and Mr. Shad 
Wells went up the steps of the house to 
a spacious portico. There was not a human 
being in sight, and the heavy wooden blinds 
to the lower floor were tightly shut. Be- 
fore his guide had even reached the door, 
the sound of their footsteps had aroused 
some one within the house; the door was 
opened the length of its chain, and a face 
appeared in the aperture. 

“Who is it?” asked a male voice. 

“Shad Wells and Mr. Nichols, the man 
from New York.” 

“Wait a minute,” was the reply, while 
the door was immediately shut again. 

Peter glanced around him, comparing 
this strange situation with another that 
he remembered, when a real terror had 
come, a tangible terror in the shape of a 
countryside gone mad with blood-lust. He 
smiled toward the bush where the armed 
men lay concealed, and toward the gate 
where the other armed man was standing. 
It was all so like a situation out of an 
opéra bouffe of Offenbach. 

What he felt now in this strange situa- 
tion was an intense curiosity to learn the 
meaning of it all, to meet the mysterious 
person around whom all these prepara- 
tions centered. Peter had known fear 
many times, for fear was in the air for 
weeks along the Russian front, the fear 
of German shells, of poison gas, and of 
that worst poison of all, Russian treach- 
ery. But that fear was not like this fear, 
which was intimate, personal but intangi- 
ble. He marked it in the scrutiny of the 
man who opened the door and of the aged 
woman who suddenly appeared beside him 
in the dim hallway and led him noiselessly 
up the stair to a lighted room upon the 
second floor. At the doorway the woman 
paused. 

“Mr. Nichols, Mr. McGuire,” she said, 
and Peter entered. 

(The second installment of “The Va- 
grant Duke” will appear in the next, the 
March, issue of The Green Book Maga- 
zine. 
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Sally Learns 


(Continued from page 75) 


more devoted to his wife and family than 
Robert Lee in the beginning. He didn’t 
change. I changed, and then I changed 
him. So it’s all my fault. And we'll start 
all over again, and it will all be just as it 
was in the beginning.” 








A= of this is the reason why Sally | 
climbed into Robert Lee’s lap with 
the baby in her arms two nights later, to | 
tell him the trouble which had come to | 
the Bullards. ‘And she’s gone, trunks | 
and everything,” she finished in a low) 
tone. | 

“They say it’s one in every nine,” re- | 
flected Robert Lee soberly, pressing Sally 
a little closer in the curve of his arm. 

“One what?” 

“One divorce in every nine marriages.” 

Sally shivered. Unconsciously she 
tightened her hold on Robert Lee. 

“Why, Sally! You're crying. Stop it! 
You're frightening the little chap. See— 
he’s fixing to cry.” 

And sure enough, young Robert Lee, 
Jr., had rounded his mouth ominously. 

Hurriedly Sally cooed to the baby and | 
scattered a torrent of adoring kisses upon 
his pale-gold head. 

“Are you worrying about the Bullards?” 
asked Robert Lee in concern. “Because 
if you are, it’s wasted. Neither of them | 
will take this any too seriously.” | 

Sally shook her head wretchedly. “It 
isn’t that.” Tears crowded her brown | 
eyes again. 

“Then what is it, honey?”—tenderly. | 

She swallowed painfully. “Have—have | 
you anything to tell me, Robert Lee? | 
See—” She unclosed one hand and held} 
up the crumpled expense-sheet. “This 
thing, it says you were in Dayton last | 
Sunday. And I—well, I know you were | 
in Cincinnati, Robert Lee. So I thought | 
if anything—anything—is wrong between 
us, perhaps we’d better talk about it and 
see if we couldn’t do something to make 
things right again.” 

There followed a minute of perfect 
silence. “Why, Sally!” said Robert Lee, | 
comprehending at last. “Poor little} 
sweetheart Sally! Is that what you 
thought of me?  Didn’t you know 
there couldn’t ever be anybody in the’ 
world for me but you? Don’t you know 
that, Sally?” 

Sally pressed her face against his’ 
shoulder in an agony of relief. “I wanted | 
to believe it, Robert Lee. You wont ever 
know how hard I tried to believe it. 
But there were the Bullards—and every- | 
thing. And—” | 

“T have been doing something which 
wasn’t altogether right,” confessed Robert 
Lee, dropping his chin against her soft 
hair. He pointed to the crumpled bit of 
paper. “I never went to Dayton at all. 
I finished my business over the phone. | 
That money I’ve been giving you—that’s 
how I got it. I’ve eaten in one-arm 
joints and traveled in day-coaches and 
padded my expense-accounts.” 

“But that isn’t honest!” Sally was 
horrified. “Oh, Robert Lee!” 

“No,” agreed Robert Lee grimly, “it 
wasn’t honest. But I don’t know that it 





is exactly honest to be’ continually long- | - 
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“‘Here’s Where We Got Our Start”’ 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night you urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promotion? We owe 
it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 
our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy 
of happy, prosperous homes because they let the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, 
town and country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine 
and mill, on farms and on railroads. There are clerks 
who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and 
Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers and 
Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from noth- 
ing at all to splendid responsible positions. 


There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who ad- 
vanced from tool-maker’s apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Such men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. 
spare time study the training that equipped him to build 
the great Equitable Build- 
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More than two million 
men and women in the last 
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themselves in position and 
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ing for and insisting upon things beyond 
your reach.” 




























































































Fa. Powdei- 


Hs meaning was plain. “Ah!” said 
Sally, and once more the little excla- 
mation was packed down and running 
over with pain. “You see it was my fault, 
Robert Lee. If I’d been content with the 
things you were able to give me, it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“No,” agreed Robert Lee, “it wouldn’t 
have happened. And a woman who 
takes advantage of a man’s love for her 
to insist upon his accomplishing the im- 
possible is hitting him where he is weak.” 

Sally blinked away her tears. “But it 
isn’t too late,” she said eagerly. “We’ll 
begin again. And this time we'll leave 
out the bright lights, and maybe our life 





wont seem very eventful, but it will be 
happy and it will be safe.” 

“Happy is the nation—or the family 
—which has no history!’” quoted Rob- 
ert Lee with a smile. 

“And anyhow,” reflected Sally sagely, 
“I’ve got all the really big things in life. 


I've got you, and I’ve got Junior; and 
those other things I wanted so badly, why, 
they are only things, Robert Lee, and we 
will get all those in time. Anybody can 
get those. But you and I and Junior— 
why, we’re a family!” 

“Now, when you talk like that,” said 
Robert Lee gravely, passing a caressing 
finger over the baby’s peachlike cheek, 
“you make me feel that I am going to 
be able to get you everything in the wide 
world you want.” 























Women in Business 


(Continued from page 65) 


added attraction in the fact of her sex. a few years younger if she were not still 
The less she presumes to call on her sex waiting to be married. At twenty-five she 
as an asset but depends on her own per- gets a more serious view of her work. 
sonal ability, the greater this unconscious Even then, if she is quite honest with 
attraction is likely to be. The woman herself, she knows that the latent thought 
who goes out to win because she is a of marriage is hampering her. There is 
woman, because she believes she is going a marked difference in the women who 
to be able to influence men because of come back to business after marriage, 
that fact, will fail; but the woman who which shows this fact clearly. Women 
lets her sex play its own part, never deny- who come back into business have a more 
ing it or trying to make herself over into definite outlook and are steadier and more 
an imitation of a male, has, I believe, a ambitious workers. 

great asset in her sex. The world has 
no more use for a masculine woman than 
it has for a feminine man. 


T about this moment some one will 

rise up and quote an exceptional 
woman who runs a house and five chil- 
dren and who nevertheless in addition 
has made a business success. There are 
always some geniuses who can do any- 
thing. They seem to have no limitations. 
But the majority of women and men 
have to concentrate pretty well on one 
life-job to get anywhere with it. 

I have no idea of setting any limitations 
for any one woman. If she has ability 
and health, there is no question in my 
mind but that she can do about anything 
she sets out to do. If facts are needed 
to back me up, I have only to point to 
the magnificent war-record of England’s 
women, who literally shouldered the 
nation while the men went to fight. 

We have had no call like that in Ameri- 
ca, but I have not a particle of doubt 
that the women here could and would do 
exactly the same thing. But they will not 
do it unless the call comes. For most of 
them want to marry and rear chi'dren, and 
there isn’t time in one lifetime for all 
these things. 

I look forward to a bigger entry of 
women in business than ever before, and 
to a gradual and steady increase. But I 
do not look forward to seeing them in any 
















ET us face this matter of sex in busi- 
ness squarely. God created men and 
women, and there is no way of ridding 
the world of that fact. In all wholesome 
naturalness, just as a development of hu- 
man life, each sex wants to please the 
other. The male instinct is to show off 
before the female, and the female before 
the male. If this is true of a low type 
of nervous organization, it is far more 
true of a highly complex type of organi- 
zation. A highly organized, brilliant, alert 
mentality will exercise itself more to a 
given end than a low mentality. Granted 
this, sex becomes a distinct asset in busi- 
ness. For if a man is going to do his best 
unconsciously, in response to the stimulus 
of the presence of a woman whose men- 
tality responds in the same way, it is only 
logical to suppose that the result would 
be increased mental activity in both. 

It is a difficult thing to separate this 
real effect of the working of men and 
women together in business from the 
broader sex play which many women and 
some men consciously use to gain business 
ends. That misuse of sex hurts business 
and hurts individuals. But the associa- 

















The demand for % 
Moving-Pictare = 
Plays is tremendous ¥% 
and is growing con- 
stantly. Largeprices % 
are being paid for origi- 
nal plots—and the supply 
never equals the demand. 
L Never was there suchan 3 
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5 eS ees tion of men and women not consciously great numbers in positions of importance, 
 quelify on ong imho follows then ‘ce en- | concerned with the effect they are pro- such as men occupy—not because they 
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ny, students, ana <'ves ducing each on the other, but uncon- cannot fill such positions, but because, 
: DEPARTMENT s in touch Be Lg sciously stimulated by it, is, I believe, society being constructed as it is, they will 


Ad fa not want to. The exceptional woman who 


does want to. who is willing to work as a 
man does, with a man’s outlook, and who 
has an equal ability, will soon "find that 
the barriers raised by tradition against 
her occupancy of any place in the world 
are down forever. 


a valuable business asset more to be 
realized in the future than it is to-day. 

Women mature more rapidly than men, 
and so the young woman who enters 
business—I dare not say as a calf—but 
as something as unformed and irrespon- 
sible, might arrive at a serious outlook at 
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Brides 


(Continued from page 25) 


before the boat sailed—enough to go on 
with, anyhow. God, if I’d missed that 
boat!” 

“Oh, don’t think of it!” shuddered the 
girl, with her lover’s arms around her. 
“Thank Heaven you came in time! And 
Smith—Strake—acknowledged it when 
you tackled him?” 

“Pretty well. He cringed a lot, and 
almost cried, and said it was hard on a 
man, and he didn’t know what to do. 
I couldn’t quite get the hang of what 
he was saying. But he did acknowledge 
that he was Smith, and not Strake. He 
seemed sort of hysterical; I think he 
drugs. I couldn’t get him to talk con- 
secutively; he only wanted me to ‘save 
him;’ so I saved him by locking him in 
my bedroom, where he’ll be roasted alive 
with the heat, by the way, and came along 
to tell about it. My hat, Con, there is a 
row!” 

“Let them row,” said Consuelo with 
supreme selfishness. “You and I are 
all right. Hush, here’s Al.” 

Alice came in, crying. Almost all the 
women on Tarabora were crying that 
day. 

“Oh, isn’t it dreadful!” she sobbed. 
“Jim and I aren’t married. The Gar- 
ricks—the Sharmans—nobody is!” 

“Don’t worry; they’ll rush the law 
through at once, and it’ll be all right,” 
consoled Cameron. “Besides, some peo- 
ple are married. Strake didn’t marry 
them all. Still, there’s a deuce of a lot 
of the others, and I don’t suppose they’ll 
all take it as you and Jim will.” 

“How do you mean?” ° 

“Well, the same thing happened in Eng- 
land, once. And when they went around 
getting the list of all the people whose 
marriages had to be legalized, there were 
quite a few who said they’d rather have 
it let alone.” 

aa” 

“Yes, it is oh! There'll be trouble 
on Tarabora, or I’m much mistaken. 
Well, I’m going to look after that scaly 
beast in my room, and shake a few more 
details out of him, if I can.” 


ROUBLE on Tarabora! There was 

something more than trouble, that 
afternoon. It happened to be Saturday; 
if it had not been, I think the staff would 
have revolted from duty. How could 
anyone have attended to weeding and 
plowing and bookkeeping, with half the 
marriages of the island in the crucible? 

“Jim, it’s awful,’ confided Alice to 
the man she had always called her hus- 
band. “Thank God you’re all right.” 

“Thank God you are yourself.” 

“How could I be anything else? But 
Mrs. Garrick ran right out of the house 
when she heard, and went to her sister’s, 
and said she was free at last. And the 
Secretary called at once—at once—what 
do you think of that?—on Kitty Wilson, 
who, they say, has always—” 

Some one came up the steps of the 
veranda. Alice, overwrought, shrieked 


out, and clung to Jim. He patted her 
like a kitten, and looked over her shoul- 
der. It was Cameron, coming back. 





True, lasting beauty is not de- 
pendent upon cosmetics. It 
comes from the INSIDE—from 
the blood itself. You 
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NEPTUN is a versatile little motor 
which slips on to any faucet—no 
fussing with electric wires, no expense 
for operating. 

A number of useful attachments 
come with NEPTUN — one for 
vibratory treatments, another for 
massage, another for scalp treatment, 
and a useful set for manicuring. 

A few minutes each day is all that 
is needed. You'll be agreeably sur- 
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result of clean, freely circulating 
blood. It is within the power or 
every woman to possess a beauti- 

ful skin— pink, fresh, 
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prised, after a short period of regular 
vibratory treatments, how the tissues 
under the skin become firm and 
strong, how wrinkles and lines (it 
there be any) begin to disappear, how 
the bloom of perfect health shows 
gradually through the skin. 

You who take pride in your com- 
plexion and the health of your body 
should start the NEPTUN treat- 
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‘“Where’s Consuelo?” he said, and 
passed his tongue over his lips. They 
seemed to be dry. In the staring light 
of Garland’s cheap kerosene lamp, he 
looked curiously pale. 

“What’s wrong now?” inquired Gar- 
land, as he gently placed Alice on the 
lounge. ¥ 

“Everything—I mean nothing,” an- 
swered Cameron. “Have you any—” 

Garland handed him the whisky. He 
drank. 

“T—you’re all right. Everyone’s all 
right,” he said. “You can go out and tell 
them. There was something we—I— 
didn’t know. Where’s Con?” 


“Tell me what’s happened first,” was 
Garland’s answer. 

“The marriages are legal,” said Cam- 
eron, in a queer croaking voice. ‘Quite 
legal. Everyone’s all right, but me and 
Consuelo. We're all wrong.” 


AiX= gave a cry, sprang up from the 
lounge, and flung her arms around 
her husband’s neck. 

“Oh, Jim!” she said. “I can kiss you 
now.” She did. 

“Tt’s awfully funny,” said Cameron, 
beginning to laugh weakly, “if one could 
only see the funny side. I’ve been to 
Smith again. He said he’d made up his 
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Stop Snuffling 


ee 
Sneezing, hawking, spitting and coughing. 
Why do you have catarrh anyway? You were 
ot born with catarrh—you contracted it. This 
fiensive, hol disag: ble com- 
plaint fastened itself upon you and grew. 
Nature in trying to prevent more serious con- 
di the cong ti in your body, 


+. 
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find 


net ’ way 
of catarrh. You cannot get rid of it the way 





ones—throat, lungs, stomach, intestines—all 
become affected. You can never enjoy good 
health if you have catarrh; you won't be 
efficient in anything as long as you have 
catarrh, and it from your personality 
to be hawking and snuffing around others. 


tem. Let me show you how by my method 
of health building, body developing, called 


STRONGFORTISM 


STRINGFORT Its practice never fails—it builds new tis- 
The Perfect Man suc, gives brawn and muscle; it invigorates 
heart action, strengthens kidneys, and makes the bowels 
move by their own natural strength: it makes every organ in 
your body pulsate to health. Under this kind of influence, 
catarrh quits for good, so will ipati indi 
nervousness, palpitation, rupture, rheumatism, weak heart, 
poor memory, physical weakness, vital losses, short wind, 
andall sorts and kinds of ailments and disorders. 

If you are too stout or too thin, fiat chested or round shoul- 
dered—Strongfortism will alter it. It will make you grow in 
vigor and virility—and nervous energy—it will restore your 
vitality and keep your forces vital. No matter what your con- 
dition is now, or what habits you contracted or indulged in— 
I will show that you can renew yourself. You want to be 
strong, healthy —a virile man—you want to be all that a man 
ought to be and I can and will show you how to make your- 
self the man that is desirable from every standpoint. 

Teli me your ailment and send three 2c stamps to cover 
mailing expenses and I will send you my book, ““Prome- 
tion and of Health, 


and 
Energy.”’ written for your interest and welfare. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT oi Se hint 
1157 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 




















| me?” she said. 


mind to confess, and just as he was say- 
ing. so, a radio came in for me, from the 
‘tec’ I was employing down south. And 
it said that the man had been identified 
as William Napoleon Smith—” 

“Oh!” It was a simultaneous cry from 
both his hearers. 

“Yes, the man who served ten years 
for killing and eating the fellow he was 
wrecked with in the South Pacific.” 

“The White Cannibal?” 

“Yes. It followed him wherever he 
went. And he took a job as Dissenting 
parson in New Zealand,—he’d been a 
parson, you remember,—trusting to the 
common name; but it got out, and then 
he came up here, and said he would give 
his life to converting the coolies as a 
sort of penance. And he called himself 
Joshua Strake. But he did have a con- 
science about the marriages; he sent in 
all the papers to Melbourne in the name 
of William Smith, which was the name 
he’d used to take out the license—his 
own without the Napoleon. And as no 
one ever saw them but himself, it was 
all right. And no one here knew he was 
the White Cannibal, and the poor beggar 
said it was the only happy time he’d ever 
known, and he hoped to live and die—” 

“T don’t know why he shouldn’t. It 
was dam’ plucky of him to tell you. 
Alice, we'll see he doesn’t suffer in the 
end. We don’t care what the poor wretch 
did, do we?” 

“No, no,” said the wife, clinging to him. 

But Consue'o had come in. She stood, 
in her white dress, like a sheeted ghost, 
looking on with burning eyes. 

“Yes, but what about Charley and 
“I’m that devil’s wife 


after all.” 


There was a silence. Cameron stared 


| hopelessly at the beauty that was not— 
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could never, now, be his. 


“Con,” he began, ‘“Con—” 

“Hold on,” said Jim Garland. “Seems 
there’s the deuce of a row going on out- 
side there. Sounds like the coolies.” He 
looked at the rack of arms that hung 
on the wall. In Tarabora, trouble among 
the coolies is not lightly taken. 

Cameron, putting aside his own sorrows 
for the moment, reached out for a re- 

-volver, saw that it was loaded, and went 
out, with Garland, onto the veranda. 
A body of white-clad Indians was com- 
ing down the street, howling and beat- 
ing their breasts. 

“That’s no revolt,” said Garland, draw- 
ing a breath of relief. He recognized the 
funeral cry. 

Both men rushed down the steps and 
stopped the nearest coolie. 

“What are you saying?” demanded 
Jim. “What’s this about the General 
Manager?” 

“Oh, sahib, true I telling. I great 
Sahib’s boy. Oh, sahib, door this man 
breaking in, because great Sahib not com- 
ing out, and I finding him, he very dead. 
Last night his neck he cutting with this 
razor. Very dead to-day.” 

“So the G. M. hasn’t faced it,” said 
Garland, staring at Cameron. “Seems 
my cooky-boy saw a bit clearer than the 
rest of us did.” 

But Cameron had fled up the veranda- 
steps again, to where the white robe of 
Consuelo fluttered palely in the dusk. 
"T ABABORA is at peace again. The 

Reverend William Napoleon Smith is 
no more. He died of dysentery, caught 
nursing sick coolies with the utmost de- 
votion and care. His successor is An- 
glican, and of a military mind, having 
served years as chaplain to His Majesty’s 
forces. There are no irregularities now 
on Tarabora. 





She Believes in Music 


(Continued from page 79) 


running over a dollar; and these artists 
are paid what they ask for their services; 
and the sale of seats does pay the bills! 
There is no profit; that also was a part 
of Mrs. Dorgan’s plan—she intended to 
come out even, no more, no less. And 
she does it! 


yo Mrs. Dorgan got the people of 


the three cities and the authorities 


| of the college to codperate, she fused 
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them into the Tri-City Musical Associa- 


| tion, a name well known to all those who 


know music, as that of an association 
which is content only with the best, and 
which pays for it. 

For five years the Tri-City Musical 
Association, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Dorgan, has grown and flourished until 
this coming. winter they are prepared to 
add to the concerts of world-famed ar- 
tists- a local event which promises real 
music. With the same spirit of codpera- 
tion that marks the Tri-City Association, 
the three cities have decided to combine 
the best artists of their local musical 
clubs in a real orchestra which will mean 
a local symphony giving a series of con- 


certs every other Sunday afternoon at 
popular prices all through the winter. 
These concerts Mrs. Dorgan believes will 
be of real educational worth to the stu- 
dents of the college and to the communi- 
ties as a whole. 

Before I had heard of Mrs. Dorgan, 
I used to refer proudly to Lindsborg, 
Kansas, when anyone told me that there 
was no interest in musical art in America. 
But since I have known of Mrs. Dorgan 
and the Tri-City Musical Association, I 
have a still stronger argument. People 
come to hear “The Messiah” from all 
over the country; the city is a Mecca 
for musicians and music-lovers. I do 
not wish to belittle what Lindsborg 
stands for; in fact, I will write an article 
on it any time I can get an editor to 
print one; but the three cities of Moline, 
Rock Island and Davenport, totaling in 
population less than one hundred thou- 
sand, support through their own people 
concerts equal to anything to be found 
at Carnegie Hall! Is there lack of love 
of. musical art in America? I present to 
you as an instance to the contrary Mar- 


garet Murphy Dorgan. 














Ought to Know 


(Continued from page 46) 


ridiculous for your own unconventionality. 
And if she were so. unconventional, she 
wouldn’t dare to brag about it, because 
the vaunt would expose her to rigid 
espionage from her sisters, each one of 
whom has stowed away, so to speak, her 
natural inclinations, whims and desires in 
the Social Safety Deposit Vaults, estab- 
lished for the general public welfare, and 
is not going to let the overindulgent one 
violate the herd-law by surreptitiously 
taking out what all the rest have sworn 
a sort of tacit oath to leave in. Not if 
they know it, they wont! 


T= trouble is that every one of us is 
composed of two persons—the natu- 
ral and the unnatural, or civilized—and 
while this doesn’t add to the population, 
it certainly multiplies our troubles. And 
just as outside of us the two systems of 
marriage, the monogamous and the com- 
munistic or whatever you have a mind to 
call it—are in constant conflict, so inside 
of us the civilized and primitive man 
come to grips. One jerks us one way; the 
other jerks us in another, and therefore 
the present matrimonial arrangement has 
all it can do to keep its balance and pre- 
vent itself from toppling over. 

Possibly I married to complete my edu- 
cation; positively because I fell in love 
with my wife before I married her, and 
just as positively because I felt that I 
could be happier with than without her, 
for I was heartily tired of the single state. 
When I was a bachelor, the single women 
insisted that I take them seriously or not 
at all; and married women—well, would 
you dine with me if you didn’t think that 
I would be pretty sure to choose a restau- 
rant whose location will not interfere 
afterward with the pleasures both of us 
will expect to find in dining at home? A 
single man, having no home in which to 
dine, is altogether too prone to show care- 
lessness in the details of a dinner, where 
comfort of mind counts more than the 
selection of dishes. There is, I have 
found, no protection like marriage for the 
married, and paradoxical though it may 
sound, for the single either. 

And then, I almost forgot to say, I was 
forced into marriage by my friends. Not 
that I married to oblige my friends rather 
than myself or my wife, who, I firmly be- 
lieve, would have died of a broken heart 
if I had married somebody else; but my 
friends had married or were marrying, and 
I was beginning to feel myself out of it. 

It’s the force of social pressure, which 
is just another name for the force of 
example. It’s the will of the herd, quiet- 
ly, unobtrusively but no less irresistibly, 
sitting on the will of the individual, in 
which case you know mighty well what 
is going to happen to the seat. If you are 
determined to fight a battle, you must 
organize an army, and you can’t keep 
your army up to par without fresh re- 
cruits. Very well! The present day is 


fighting for marriage and goes out to 
gather in all the available bachelors in 
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sight. It makes the terms as attractive 
as possible, because the competition is 
strong, and the other system, which is the 
sworn foe of monogamy, offers all sorts of 
inducements for enlistment in its ranks. 

Nor did the enemies of monogamy, who 
were even more extreme and one-sided, 
tell me that I might appear to surrender | 
my liberties yet adroitly manage to save 
those most dear to me. Moreover, they 
laid ominous stress on the eating of the 
diurnal breakfast with my wife, as if that | 
constituted the most fearful ordeal of | 
married life. It would seem, according | 
to them, that you get tired of seeing the | 
same face at breakfast each morning while | 
vou don’t mind it at luncheon and dinner. 
Why, I don’t know, since the face is the 
same whether it confronts you at one 
meal or another. And since it can’t be 
the face, it must be the breakfast itself 
that matters. 

I presume, too, on thinking it over, 
that breakfast is the telling factor, and 
the very badge and symbol of your 
domestic slavery, because while you may 
be absent from either of the other two 
meals and be able to account plausiblv 
for your nonappearance, there is no alibi 
for breakfast. In fact, if you tell me 
where a man eats his breakfast, I will tell 
you what sort of man he is. If he’s a 
respectable married man, he eats it at 
home, no matter how much he may feel 
like throwing plates at his wife to vary 
the monotony—a sport to which some of 
those who persuaded me into matrimony 
are, I believe, much given. And if he’s a 
bachelor he eats his breakfast in various 
places, depending upon his funds and his 
—TI was just on the point of adding his 
morals to his funds, but I have run that 
word to death and intend to ‘let it rest. 
Besides, morals in this connection, 
madam, need no emphasis, for what would 
you think of me ‘had I been so dead to all 








sense of moral obligation as to ask you | § 
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A specialist has at last perfected a pure face 
powder that is guaranteed harmless to the 
most delicate baby skin. It beautifies won- 
derfully, because it helps to clear and 
lighten the skin and protect the complexion 
from blemishes. And it really stays on better 
than any other face powder. Of 
course, every one knows the 
famous La-may Powder 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). This 
is the powder that does not 
contain starchy rice powder or 
dangerous white lead to make 
it adhere. White lead is a 
deadly poison and rice powder 
turns into a gluey paste that 
ruins the complexion by caus- 
ing enlarged pores, blackheads, 
and rice powder irritations. 


Five thousand dollars reward will be given 

any chemist who finds that La-may contains 

any white lead or rice powder. All dealers 

carry the large sixty cent box, and many 

dealers also carry the generous thirty cent 

trial size. When you use this harmless 
powder and see how beau- 
tifully it improves your com- 
plexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty 
powder sold in New York. 
We will also give you five 
thousand dollars if you can 
buy a better face powder any- 
where at any price. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. S, 16 East 
18th Street, New York. Save 
this notice. 
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é He the only way to prevent the hair Irom grow- 
less: Cerntiass: No Scars. Booklet free. 


Wiiettosay, osing Sstamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D. J. MAHLER, 2112-X Mehler Park, Providence, R. I 


Classified Advertising Department 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
A perfectly developed bust, ‘‘Growdina” gives won- 
derful results. Guaranteed harmless. Price, $5.00. 
Mile. Koppel’s Parisian Studio, Dept. J., 733 Madi- 
Murry Hill 8256. 





son Ave., New York, 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN—City or Traveling. Experience unneces- 
sary. Send for list of openings and full particulars, 
Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2.500 
to $10,000 a year. Employment service rendered mem- 
bers. Natl, Salesman’s Tr. Ass'n. Dept, 141B, Chicago. 








Railway Traffic Inspectors: splendid pay and expenses; 
travel if desired: unlimited advancement. No age limit. 
Three mouths home study. Situation arranged. Pre- 
pare for permanent position. Write for booklet CM43. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS—Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and 
Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative in each locality, 
Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole 
or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg Co., 17 Main St.. Brooklyn, . 





Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 
can do it easily. 

See Anderson 
Page 106. 


“INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for automobile tires; 

event punctures and blowouts; double tire mileage. 

beral profits. Details free." American Accessories 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 84. 
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How to Obtain Beautiful, Rich, 
Long Eyelashes and Brows! 


VERY WOMAN should be the rightful owner of beautiful eyes, the 
essentials of which are, First: Long, rich eyelashes; and Second, 
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Well-cared-for eyebrows. No matter what color your eyes may be, 
—gray, brown or blue,—if they are shaded by thick, silky lashes, and well- 
=. brows, their charm is greatly accentuated. 

owadays, no one needs to be the dissatisfied ae ategy od of short, thin, 
uneven brows and lashes; you can greatly assist Nature by simply apply- 
ing a little of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier at night. his 
scientific preparation nourishes the eyebrows and eyelashes, causing them 
to become gradually thick and lustrous, imparting sparkling expression to 
the eyes, and added charm to the face. ; 

M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier, which has been successfully 
used by thousands, is guaranteed absolutely harmless; it is not a greasy, 
sticky salve, but a clean, a liquid, in a cut glass bottle with 

lass stopper and applicator. he cut represents actual size of bottle. 

Fhe active principle of this valuable article is a rare and expensive organic 

concentration which is unequalled for the purpose of stimulating and 

strengthening the particular follicles which produce rich, dark eyelashes. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 

Upon receipt of 75c in stamps, coin or Money Order, I will send you 

stpaid, in plain wrapper, a bottle of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow 

eautifier together with my copyrighted booklet on Beauty Hints. 
The following preparations are of highest’standard and well recommended: 
M. T.’s Nature’s Beauty Cream, a wrinkle eradicator 
M. T.’s A. B. A. Lotion, for Pimples and Blackheads 
M. T.’s Depilatory to remove superfluous hair 
M, Ts Freckle om, for stubborn freckles and tan 
M. T.’s Minerated Quinol, “The Incomparable Vanishing Cream”... 


M. TRILETY, nccuicnes Dept. 39, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Getting Rid 
( Continued 


horse linnament on his rheumatism until 
I was black in the face and my hands 
blistered until I couldn’t hardly stick them 
in dishwater, and now I’ve simply got to 
throw up the sponge or do something. 

I was going to tell you about Mr. 
Brookman. After that night when he 
kissed Gert on the sidewalk he began com- 
ing out real frequently and they got along 
just lovely. He kept coming out and 
coming out and yesterday Gert said to 
me Mother dear I think Horace is going 
to propose to-night. I never was so sur- 
prised. But I sure was glad she told me 
early so as to give me time to think be- 
cause my brain was simply in a whirl. 
After while though I remembered the al- 
munnac and got it out and found out it 
would be moonlight about 9 o'clock and 
I just told Gert that I hoped it would 
stay warm and not rain or anything so 
they could sit on the porch until that time 
and if they could, everything would be 
all right and that if he was going to say 
anything deffinite it would be now or 
nevver. 

Not that I’m anxious to get Gert mar- 
ried off, Sister Mattie, or that I’d throw 
her at the head of the first man that came 
along with money and all, because | 
wouldn’t think of doing such a thing you 
know that Sister Mattie, although money 
is a comfort and all; but I just felt this 
way, that Mr. Brookman was such a fine 
young man with such lovely anteceddents 
and that since Gert had set her heart on 
him so terribly and all and He was so wild 
about her, I just thought it was my duty 
to do evverything possible to make things 
easy for them if that was what they 
wanted. So I told Gert what to- do to 
help him if he seemed hessitant and I told 
her to go riding with him if he wanted 
her to but that it would be better if they 
stayed at home, and to keep him out on 
the porch until the moon was up and then 
act kind of chilly and go in the house. 

Gert said she would so I went down- 
stairs and disloccated the electric light 
switch in the parlor and dining room and 
the hall where the piano is and told Gert 
that when she came in to push the switch 
just like she always did and then say, Oh 
yes I forgot the fuze is blown out and 
the electriccian can’t come out until in 
the morning, but I guess it’s light enough 
here in the moonlight don’t you. You 
see I had rearranged the chairs so they 
would be right in the moonlight and all. 


7 was my Christian duty to do that for 
these two and so I did it and then 
began getting Gert fixed up and all. You 
know Mr. Brookman has been coming out 
so often that we just didn’t have a chance 
to peel Gert’s face since I don’t know 
when and when it’s peeled she’s got Geo’s 
complexion, much as I hate to admit it. 
But anyway I got her down in the kitchen 
and steamed her and gave her a massage 
and did her hair with the switch I wrote 
you about and got her just looking lovely. 
And would you believe it, just at six 
o’clock when I was just getting out her 
dress Geo came home. Can you imag- 
gine how I felt seeing him come in the 
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from page 63) 


door when he’s walking the noon to mid- 
night on Chicopee Street and then have 
him come home like this. 

What on earth is the matter with you 

Geo. I asked are you sick? I was just 
so put out I couldn’t think of hardly any- 
thing to say. No I’m not sick he said. 
But I had some time coming to me and I 
thought I would come home and mow the 
lawn. Well, I liked to have died! But 
I just had to grit my teeth while he ate 
a bite and then went out and got the 
lawnmower. Sister Mattie, to my long- 
est day I never went through such ag- 
gony in all my life. There was Gert, 
dressed fit to kill and looking like a mil- 
lion dollars and out there in the yard was 
Geo. cutting grass with his coat off and 
the sweat rolling down his face and his 
flatfoot suspenders showing. She would 
of looked pretty now wouldn’t she, in- 
troducing Mr. Brookman to a thing like 
that, wouldn’t she. I simply like to have 
died. 

After while Geo. got through cussing 
the lawnmower and fixing it and all and 
finally finished the cutting and I thought 
it was all over. But no sir, he went and 
got the rake and started to comb the 
lawn and I looked at the clock and nearly 
keeled over. It was almost eight and I 
just made up my mind that if Geo. kept 
on with his foolishness it would be over 
my dead body. So I went out to where 
he was. 


you may want to die of rheumatism 
Geo. I said but I’m going to do all I 
can for you first. Don’t you know it’s 
next to death for you to be standing on 
this wet ground in the night air to say 
nothing of the chillblains. Well Sister 
Mattie it was simply a stroke of Provvi- 
dence that I thought of those chillblains. 
You know how afraid to death Geo. is of 
them. He dropped the rake like a hot 
potatoe and came in the house and I cer- 
tainly thanked my stars because it wasn’t 
any time until Mr. Brookman got there 
and he and Gert were out on the porch 
talking and all. 

I tried to get Geo. to bed, but no, he 
just seemed possessed and when it ‘got 
dark he asked why they didn’t have a 
light on downstairs and I had to tell him. 
Well, he acted all right about it only of 
course he made sarcastic remarks about 
it being a stroke of Provvidence and so 
forth. After while they came in and Gert 
just did her part wonderfull, and it all 
went lovely until they quieted down and 
weren’t saying anything except something 
now and then. Of course I knew he was 
kissing her in the moonlight but you 
couldn’t expect Geo. to know anything 
like that and he began to get more ex- 
cited and finally got up. 

I’m going down and take a peek and 
see what’s wrong he said and I liked to 
have died. What could I say to him? 
Nothing. There he was as obstinate as an 
old mule and I couldn’t call after him. 
It was simply terrible and I was afraid 
to death all the time they’d hear us. 

Well Geo. sneaked down the back stairs 
and out through the kitchen and around 
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the house. "Then all of a sudden I heard | 
the most awful commotion that you could | | 
imagine, Geo. doing all the cussing he | 
could lay his tongue to and raving around | 
like he had lost his head. If I live to 
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my dying day I'll never forget it. It was 
simply awfull. 

I could hear Mr. Brookman too and 
then Gert screeched and carried on until 
I could have keeled over. I actually got 
halfway down the stairs before I knew 
I only had on my kimono and then it 
was too late because Mr. Brookman came 
running out through the hall and Geo. | 
after him and chased him clear out to his 
limmousine before he got away. It was | 
heart rendering. 

And can you imaggine what it was all | 
about? Geo. had gone sneakking around 
the side of the house and just when he 
got to the window to look in he stepped 
on the rake, it was upside down, and the 
handle flew up and hit him smack on the 
forehead. Of course the oid fool started 
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| Well, you know Geo. 
out one 


awful. 


| fer charges or something. 
| so disgraced if I live to my dying day. 
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to cuss while he was still kind of hazy 
| from the bump and Mr. Brookman stuck 
| his head out the window just as Geo. was 
| coming to and Geo. just took one look 
hand imaggined that Mr. Brookman had 
| hit him instead of the rake. 
a He simply let 
punch and climbed through the 
window after Mr. Brookman and it was 
I don’t know as Gert will ever 
hold up her head again and it wouldn’t 
| surprize me if Mr. Brookman would pre- 
I never was 


Of course, Sister Mattie, I reallize Geo, 
is my husband and the father of our child 
and all that but there are some things 
that are beyond the endurance of even a 
woman like me. 

I guess I will start sending Gert to 
bussiness college soon; I’ll have to do 
something if I’m ever to have any peace 
and quiet without interferrence and all 
from a person who can’t appreciate. 
Only I don’t know how on earth I’ll ever 
get the money out of Geo. to do it -with, 

Lovingly your affect. sister 

CLARA. 





| teaching you so that you have to find 
'them the biggest interest in your lives! 
| Personally I wonder if they’ve the right 
way with you and if they are in themselves 
as attractive for women as our disgrace- 
fully spoiled young Britons. But I wan- 

der from the subject. 
I like the charming smile the Amer- 











ican girl has for the stranger (feminine) 
, to whom she is introduced. I like your 
i “So pleased to meet you.” (What a wel- 
coming idiom! We don’t use it at all. 
I wish we did.) I like your swift sur- 
render of the Christian name. And even 
if, by any chance, you don’t quite mean 
all the delightful things you say about 
other women, it’s all on the right side, 
for you do mean to be nice about them! 

Then there’s— 

The way you seem to be so “alive!” 

Now, this may be a matter of manner. 
It may be only that again you resemble 
| the Celts, of whom Mr. Kipling says that 
while they’re “talking from Valencia to 
Kirkwall, the English—ah, the English!— 
don’t say anything at all.” 

It is not that the English haven’t any- 
thing to say, or that they don’t think! 
But that English silence, or deliberation, 
| must seem rather dead sometimes after 
| your vivacity! 
| How full of questions, too, you are 
| about our girls and the differences in their 

college, home and professional lives from 
| life as lived by yourselves! You were so 
thrilled, some of you, to hear that in 
Britain the status of the woman-doctor is 
now so established that a big Harley Street 
surgeon who is a woman will “call in,” in 
consultation, a fellow-surgeon who is a 
woman. Here in your country I am told 





| that the woman-doctor still has to fight 


her way against a certain amount of preju- 
dice. Those of you who were going into 
quite other professions discussed with 
wondering interest this question. That’s 
what I call being “alive.” 

Now, an English girl, I fear, would 
(unless she were herself a medical stu- 
dent) have been apt to pass the subject 
over with an indifferent, “Oh, do they?” 
or, “Don’t they? How odd!” And then 
she would probably have relapsed into 
one of our noncommittal, minute-long 
lethargies, when the clock ticks and the 
sparrows chirp on the window-sill and no- 
body says anything else. These are al- 
most a national institution in England. 

I expect that when I go back I shall be 
bombarded with questions about you 





What I Think of You Girls 


(Continued from page 35) 


from my British girl-friends. But they 
wont be as many nor of the same kind as 
I’ve heard from you about these girls, 
your cousins across the sea. 

And more often than any other 
question, I shall be asked: “I say, is it 
true that American girls get a much bet- 
ter time, all around, than any other kind 
of girls in the world? Do they get a 
better time than we do? Do they?” 

Now what shall I say to this? 

I shall think of the opportunities that 
you American girls have. I shall think 
of your unique and colorful college-life. 
I shall think of your friendships, of your 
variegated interests. I shall think of the 
whole atmosphere of vitality and encour- 
agement that you seem to breathe, and I 
shall think of your huge, wealthy, enthu- 
siastic, ‘“growing-up” sort of land, a dozen 
countries in one. I shall think how 
you, the girls of the country, are wor- 
shiped and considered. Especially I shall 
think of those holiday-camps of yours set 
amidst a wild loveliness of lake and moun- 
tain, where you girls lead a life packed 
with every advantage of being—well, a 
cross between a Boy Scout and a red 
Indian princess.. And when I think of all 
these things, I shall certainly feel inclined 
to answer: “Yes. Oh, yes! American 
girls do get a better time than English 
girls or than any other girls in the world!” 


UT then I shall think of something 

else. This is not all there is to be said 
on the subject. How shall I put it, Amer- 
ican girl-friends of mine? You are so 
keen in your likes and dislikes, in your 
preferences and prejudices. But you're 
always open, I find, to listen to the other 
side of a story. (That’s why I’m not as 
frightened as I might be over the idea of 
the next article that I’ve been told to 
write about you.) 

You know I’ve admitted how much I 
like your mental and conversational alert- 
ness, and how you over here have the ap- 
pearance of being so much more “alive” 
than are we, your elder cousins. I think 
you are more alive. 

In all but one thing! 

Pretty looks, sweet, friendly natures, 
bright, bright brains as you have, there’s 
one thing in which I think you are not 
quite so alive as the British perhaps, after 
all. It may be only my mistaken .impres- 
sion, darlings, but it is the impression that 
I get. I shall keep it for the other side 


of the story. 
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The Gelatine 
W oman 


(Continued from page 27) 


borhood reflects the spick-and-span clean- 
liness that any good housekeeper likes to 
see surrounding the place where her food 
is prepared. 

“I believe the kitchen should be the 
center of the home,” Mrs. Knox was say- 
ing in her pleasant voice, as I came back 
to earth. “In my house in Johnstown, I 
have a model kitchen. It was built only 
after years of studying and planning.” 


Cr E more my mind flew to Johnstown 
and the beautiful home Mrs. Knox 
has built for herself there. That model 
kitchen—with the famous, much-talked- 
of white coal-bin—is a truly wonderful 
place: white-tiled from top to toe; white 
cupboards, cork-tiled floor with a drain 
in it so it can be washed with the hose; 
white-topped tables which have water 
piped to them to save steps. 

The rest of Mrs. Knox’s house reflects 
her business sagacity as well as her per- 
sonal taste. There is the orchid-conserva- 
tory, for instance. Mrs. Knox may have 
earned a great deal of money, but to her 
efficient mind there is no reason for ex- 
pensive playthings. “Make them pay,” 
she says, and she has done it by raising 
orchids for the market in order that she 
may have some for herself. 

When I first talked with Mrs. Knox, I 


was impressed, not with her remarkable | 


drive and energy and will-power—which 
are the qualities a captain of industry’s 
biographer seems always to see first in 
him!—but with a comfortable quality 
about her. The energy and the drive and 
the will-power are there—oh, yes; but 
with them is a motherly, generous, human 
spirit that shines over all. She is not nerv- 
ous and driven and hurried. She is not 
sharp and decisive in her ordinary man- 
ner. She is not the aggressive feminist 
type of woman without which the funny 
papers of this country could hardly exist. 
She has the air of leisure typical of the 
born executive. With all her business ac- 
tivity she still has found time to take 
part in the affairs of her home town, to 
devote her time and attention to her pet 
charities, to indulge her hobbies and to 
entertain her friends. 

“T don’t claim any advantages in busi- 
ness a man wouldn’t have,” Mrs. Knox 
told me. “A woman in business should 
utilize her sex, but she should not take 
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advantage of it. That is, she should use 
her instinctive knowledge of what women 
like and don’t like; but she ought not to 
expect or demand different treatment 
from that which a man would receive in 
her place.” 

“Have you a rule which you apply to 
your business?” I wanted to know. “Do 
you attribute your success to any par- 
ticular quality?” 

“She’s got a mighty good head,” the 
business man interposed in a loud aside, 
as if that settled the matter entirely. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Knox failed to hear 
him. She smiled, a dry little smile. 

“Well, I find plain common sense has 
something to do with it,” she answered. 


Let those of you who think that a 
manufacturer’s duties are done when he 
has produced his goods abandon that im- 
pression. Behind every manufactured ar- 
ticle on the market to-day there is a mer- 
chandising scheme to put it here within 
your easy reach. Selling, then, is the 
other half of the game; and at this, too, 
Mrs. Knox is most successful. 

“Of course, it’s muck more interesting 
now that my son is my partner in the 
business,” Mrs. Knox said, the light of 
joyous anticipation in her eyes. “I must 
see that he benefits from my experience, 
and I dare say,” she added whimsically, 
“that I shall benefit by the discipline of 


having to defer to the opinions of younger 
heads.” 

It was for this same son that Mrs. 
Knox built up her great business, she says. 
But E wonder if it was not also for the 
joy of working and planning and building 
as well. “I confess I like to win,” she 
told me. 

“What is, in your opinion, the reason 
for your success, Mrs. Knox?” I insisted 
once more. 

Mrs. Knox smiled indulgently. 

“T don’t know,” she answered seriously. 
“I’m only a beginner in the science of 
business.” 


Only a beginner! 
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-|you’d come, this year. 


somewhat weighty tread he went along 
the hall and up winding stairs, carrying 
the potted azaleas. The house was so 
quiet that the ticking of the clocks could 
be heard. The stairs were carpeted in 
Brussels weave, and each step had its 
ancient holding-rod of b!ack walnut with 
brass tacks. The second story, dim as 
the lower hall, was a veritab.e ark of rare 
old things, engravings, brocades, uphol- 
stered sofas with carved backs, queer- 
shaped chairs, hassocks of plush with 
hollows in them. He entered a sitting- 
room where an old lady was blowing the 
fire with a pair of heart-shaped bellows. 

She dropped the bellows. 

— birthday, Nory Hardesty!” she 
cried. 


‘T 8 bank president put the pot of 
azaleas in her hands, saying: “Here’s 
a posy for you, Mother.” He stooped 
to kiss her cheek. 

She set the pot of azalea-blooms on 


a tabouret, and her fingers fluttered over 


His mother’s voice, pungent as old 
lavender, followed him down the room. 
“T thought you’d come this year, Nory, 
sweetheart. Ephraim said that the wind 
was a bad omen, because it broke the 
glass of a cellar window. But I thouzht 
Pull the bell- 
cord—and Ephraim will bring up your 
birthday cake and wine.” 

He crossed the room and pulled the 
bell-cord. “It still sounds like a church- 
gong,” he laughed, and pulled the cord 
again, just to hear the muffled jangle 
far below. He returned to the flowered 
chintz chair by the fender and put a 
hassock under his mother’s slippered feet. 





“Did you and Eph really cogitate about 
|my coming?” he queried. 

| “Did we cogitate, Nory Hardesty?” 
Her garnet eardrops twinkled. “No, we 
wrangled and surmised and sulked, from 
the first peep of dawn till dusk.” She 
held up a ringed, gouty finger. “Hark, 


| there’s Ephraim, coming with your cake.” 
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| Ephraim, the antiquated butler, ap- 
peared on the threshold of the sitting- 
room, bearing the plummy birthday cake 
and wine. 

“Hello, Eph!” laughed Hardesty. “Is 
my name on that cake?” 

Ephraim came forward like a with- 
ered leaf blown by a dry gust. “Many 
happy returns of the day, Mr. Nory,” 
he said, nose and chin meeting in a 
smile that kept the salutation from being 
a formal one. He carefully placed the 
salver of cake and wine on the tabouret 
beside the potted azaleas. 

“Thanks, Eph.” Hardesty shook hands 
with the old butler, and surveyed the 
festival tabouret—the lights and shadows 
from the fire flickered over the bright 
azaleas, set the homemade wine in the 
tall decanter sparkling, shone on the pol- 
ished blade and ivory handle of the cake- 
knife, and glimmered over Norvel Har- 
desty and the date frosted on the cake. 

Ephraim served the wine and with- 
drew. 





“Cut my cake and say the grace, 


‘The Forgotten Day 


(Continued from page 18) 


Mother,” smiled the banker, sipping cor- 
dial that had the tang of red currants. 

She put the blade of the knife into the 
cake, and clasping her ringed fingers on 
the ivory handle, said his birthday grace: 

“Lord God, give Nory Hardesty the 
Strength to be just and upright in all his 
dealings throughout the coming year; in- 
vest him with the power to be peace- 
able, to be full of compassion, and to be 
considerate of all men, according to his 
abilities and opportunities.” 

“Amen!” said Norvel Hardesty. 

He sat by the fire eating a slice of the 
cake. The fender on the hearth was 
supported by a pair of metal owls with 
glass eyes; he watched the owl-eyes turn 
to amber as the flames rose behind them. 

With her wineglass resting on her knee, 
she looked at the fender. “When you 
had tiny toes, Nory, you used to curl 
them out to the fender-owls; the first 
words you learned to say were: ‘To- 
whit, to-whoo.’ ”’ 

He repeated his first words, quizzingly: 
“¢*To-whit, to-whoo’? What did I mean 
by that?” 

“You caught the words from the owl- 
tales I told you, Nory.” 


HE fitted his finger-tips together. “I 
wonder if my last words wont be 
something like ‘To-whit, to-whoo.’ Isn’t 
it about all we catch from the talts life 
tells us?” 

“Count off your blessings,” she advised. 
And she began to count them for him 
on her rnezed, pain-twisted fingers. 
“You’ve done well in the business world.” 

“So I have, Mother.” 

“You're married to a very handsome 
girl, my dear.” 

“So I am.” 

“Your children are healthy and intelli- 
gent.” 

“They are.” 

“Your friends respect you.” 

“T believe they do.” 

“You can look with satisfaction on 
your life, Nory.” 

He was not unaffected by her tabu- 
lation of his possessions. “Yes; I should 
be happy as any man,” he conceded. 
Bending forward to take some logs from 
the wood-box, he dropped them over the 
fender and sat back in his chair to watch 
the fossilized round eyes of the fender- 
owls glint again to amber; then he heard 
his mother rise and seat herself at the 
square piano near the chimney-place. 

“What sha'l the tune be, Nory?”—her 
voice spanned the width of the room. 

The bank president stre'ched his feet 
to the fire-fender. “Play that old piece 
called ‘Jessamine’s Dream Waltz,’” he 
suggested, after a second’s reflection. 

The ripple and rhythm of the waltz 
was followed by the l'velier strains of a 
mazurka, and then by the time of a 
polka; the music lilted into a medley of 
Claribel’s love-songs. 

The clock chimed the half-hour. 

His mother looked at the hands mov- 
ing imperceptibly around the yellowed 
dial of the clock. “You were born just 
before midnight, Nory Hardesty,” she 
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told him. “In those years night-watch- 
men called the hours through the city. 
As you were laid in my arms, I heard 
the watchman cry: “Twelve o’clock, and 
all’s well.”” She rose from the piano 
and came back to her chair by the fen- 
der. “It seemed such a little while be- 
fore you were walking, my bonny boy,” 
she thought aloud. “Then you were go- 
ing to school, in trousers. Then you 
were developing a queer, uncouth voice! 
Then you were going to college. And 
then a big-voiced man was coming to 
see me once in a while, showing me his 
bride, bringing his children to sit on my 
knee, sometimes coming home to eat a 
nibble of his birthday cake and _bring 
his first love a posy.” Her hand flut- 
tered to him. 

Norvel Hardesty found his hand in his 
mother’s as if he were quite small again 
and had only one hand to walk by. It 
was a comforting posture, and he let 
his fingers relax in hers. A swarm of 
trivial memories, which seemed to carry 
some sort of balm, rendered his fingers 
gradually quiescent; he wondered, as he 
sat before the hearth-fire holding the 
tranquil hand, if in the rush and tumble 
of money-getting, of living and loving, 
modern men and women were forgoing 
the human trivialities that kept them 
in touch with the divine. It was an ap- 
parently meaningless thing that Dess 
and the rest of them could not be brought 
to remember his birthday; yet it was 
significant enough to carry gall, and the 
half-bitter taste it left somehow con- 
nected itself with his nerve-crotchet, and 
the fact that his fingers could not find 
ease—not east nor west, in the town that 
accredited him with a successful life. 

He watched the pendulum of the time- 
piece above the fender-owls swing, and 
reswing, toward midnight. 


Snow in the Desert 


_ (Continued from page 53) 


men—more, since they have the addition- 
al charm of their sex.” 

Sir Michael rose in turn and waved 
his hands angrily. 

“T didn’t come to listen to a harangue, 
Jackson. I came as a peacemaker.” 

“And you began by suggesting that I 
should willfully set aside the bonds that 
God was supposed to tie.” 

“Jackson!” 

“Sit down! Sit down while I tell you 
what you are. You sold your daughter. 
You admit it. You sold her for thirty 
thousand pounds, and now, because you 
have fatted your bank balance, you think 
that you can buy her back and give her— 
throw her to the set that would only sneer 
at her for -having been what she has 
been. Give her up to you? Or to them?” 
He raised his clenched hands as though 
he would strike at the man before him; 
his rugged face was distorted by passion. 
“No. I'd fight you and all of them, and 
glory in the fighting.” He stepped back 
= rang the bell; and to the servant he 
sai 

“Show Sir: Michael out!” 

Sir Michael- went. 

Jackson waited till the sound of the 
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motorcar had died away; then he ‘strode 
to the curtain dividing the study, from the 
conservatory, and flinging it aside, said: 

“You may come out of your hiding- 
place, Felice!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


SHE came slowly, but with resolution, 
for the embarrassment was passing. 
“You knew I was there—in the con- 
servatory ?” 
He was recharging his pipe; he struck 
a match. 
HOW much more confident one feels “Only when I turned back from the 
in a decollete gown, when assured door after Sir Michael left me. I fancied 
that the arms and underarms are per- I saw the Curtains move, and I guessed 
fectly smooth and free from hair! it was you. No one else in the house 


< would take such a liberty.” 
And to have this freedom from em- “I’m not going to ask ai pardon!”— 


barrassment takes but a few minutes — defiantly. 
when you use eo “I should be disappointed in you if 
’ ° you did. You heard what your father 
Evans’s Depilatory ied os a?” : 
Simply mix the powder with a little water; She did not reply. 
apply leave on a few minutes. Then wash : He nodded as though he didn’t care. 
hair and all. a He himself sat in an armchair and faced 
Evan's Depilatory will not harm the most ‘< the fire; he kept his gaze on the fire dur- 
tender skin. <2 ing the rest of the conversation. 


75 cents at drug- and department-stores or from us by “ues . 
inal, -guetgntd, on secnint af price. : Sir Michael appears to have done 


? : very well of late, Felice?” 
George B Evans 1100 Chestnut St Philadelphia “Don’t you think it is somewhat un- 
manly to discuss Sir Michael with me?” 
“No, I don’t.” He spoke sharply, 
harshly. “Sir Michael has come to the 


9 takes the odor out of perspiration || conclusion that I’m not worthy of his 
“Mum and is harmless to skin and clothes. || 2ushter the daughter he gave into my 





keeping. Have I been very unkind to 
25e at drug and department em or by mail, you, Felice?” 
postpaid, on receipt of price. ore. : Ss . 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Op. MUM” MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St, Philadelphia This crisis has been coming for 
months; it was inevitable. 
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“Out they came, the financier 7 Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. . 


Everywhere this man goes, —m 


other people ask for and are re 


ET me ask you this: There is a big busi- 
L ness deal to be put through. It involves 
millions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends wholly on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier. 
_But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
id to your associates. Seven of the most able 
and women in all America have tried to 
win over this financier. They failed dismally 
id completely. : 
"hens could you, a total -¥- 4 to this man, 
walk iff on him unannounced, k for less than 
an hour, and then have him take your arm as 
a token of, friendship, and give you a signed 
etter agreeing to back you to the limit? 


Could your 

AStOveaa Yes! But it WAS done. 
And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
all came about. For a long time the directors of 
our company had felt the handicap of limited 

apital. We had business in sight running into a 
million dollars a month. But we couldn't finance 
this volume of sales. We simply had to get big 
hocking, and that was all there was to it. 

Because of trade affiliations,one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlied the situation. 
Win him over and the rest was easy. But how 
to win him?—that was the question. No less 
than five men and two women—all people of in- 
fluence and reputation—had tried. They were 
all ee Ee down cold and hat. 

You know how a thing of this sort pene on 
you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
were talking it over at a board meetin when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
only one man who could possibly put through the 
de al—a man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be 
sounded out at luncheon the following day. He 
proved to be a fine tyne of American. At 34 
years of age he had come president and ma- 
jolity stockholder of a thriving manufacturing 
business rated at three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would 
be over the prospect of closing such a bi~ deal. 
The director in question a casually, “Why 
don’t you run down to New York and take a 
shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the 
window for a moment, and tnen quietly answered, 
“You're on.” 


men 








is Ww - T along with Preston simply as a matter 

form to represent our interests. Aboard 
the “ 25 train out of Chicago we headed for the 
smoker and got to talking with the crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. Preston had domi- 
nated them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging 
on his words, and looking at him with open ad- 
miration. . No sooner would -he stop talking than 
one of the men would start him u> again. And 
as the men dropped off at stations along the 
way they gave Preston. their cards with pressing 
invitations to look them up. N © doubt about it, 
Preston was TH E. man shoard. that car. 

The colored porter, too, came under his sway. 
For that night, when the berths were being made 
up, the porter came unasked-to Preston, told him 
that his berth was tight over the. car trucks, and 
insisted upon changing it to a more comfortable 
one, 

And so it went all the way to. New York. 
Everyone who~-met Preston took a great liking 
to him the instant he spoke. They seemed to be 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit.’”’ 


The Most Convincin 


Come to see me as often as you can, 


I Ever Met 


sed, he gets instantly. 


eager for his companionship—wanted to be with 
him every minute, openly admired him, and 
Icaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston’s welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of 
people waited to register. 

The next morning we called on the great fi- 
nancier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and needles running up and down 
my spies. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
arm in arm, the financier patting Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. And then I 
heard the surprising words, ‘“‘Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr, Preston, and remember 
that I’ll back you to the limit!’ 





At the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. 
I couldn’t get the amazing Preston out of 
my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 
men’s minds he had. Didn’t even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People actually competed for 
his attention, ‘anticipated his wishes and eagerly 
met them. What a man! What power! 
Then the tremendous possibilities of it all—think 
what could be done with such power! 

What was the secret? [For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
Preston’s room, told | Be my thoughts, and asked 
him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed goo -naturedly. “Nothing to 
it—I—well—that—is—”’ he stalled. “I don’t like 
to talk about myself, but I’ve simply mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.” 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, there’s an or- 
ganization in New York that tells you exactly 
how to do it. It’s amazing! There’s really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a_ knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few 
hours. And in less than a week it will produce 
definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—The Independent 
Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks 
from now you'll have a nower over men which 
you never thought possible . . . but write and 
see for yourself.” And that was all I could get 
out of the amazing Preston. 





HEN I returned home [ sent for the method 

Preston told me_about. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. I 
began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
scon was able to wield the same remarkable 
power over men and women thet Preston had. 
I don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
— any more than Preston does, but I’ll say 
this: 

When you have acquired the knack of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to ot oon to do any- 
thing you want them to du. t’s how Preston 
impressed those people on me: felibae—ineia he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won Ty the financier—simply by talking con- 
vincingly 

This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people are 
afraid to express their thoughts; they know the 
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e shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 
How he does it is told in this amazing story. 





Talker 


Things which 





humiliation of talking to people and of being ig: 
nored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “no.” 

But when you can talk convincingly, it’s differ- 
ent. When you talk people listen and listen 
eagerly. You can get people to do almost any- 
thing you want them to do. And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In committee meetines, or in a crowd of any 
sort you can rivet the attention of all wnen you 
talk. You can force them to accept your ideas. 
It helps wonderfully in writing business letters 
enables you to write sales letters that amaze 
everyone by the big orders they pull in. 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you'll always find that the con- 
vincing talker is the centre of attraction, and that 
penple go out of their. way to “make up” to him. 

alk convincingly and no man—no matter who 
he is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference. Instead, you'll instantly get under 
his skin, make his heart glow and. set fire to his 
enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man— 
even a stranger—will treat you like an old pal 
and will literally taxe the shirt off his back to 
please you. 

You can get anything you want tf vou know 
how to talk convincingly. You’ve noticed that in 
business, ability alone won’t get you much. Many 
a man of real ability, who cannot express himself 
well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre 
ability who knows how to talk convincingly. 
There’s no getting away from it, to vet ahead— 
merely to hold your own—to get what your 
ability entitles you to, you've got to know how to 
talk convincingly! 





HE method Preston told me about is Dr. 
Law’s “Mastery of Speech,” published by 
the Independent Corporation. Such confidence 
have the publishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s 
method to make you a convincing talker that 
they will gladly send it to you wholly on approval. 

You needn’t send any money—not a cent. 
Merely mail the coupon, or w rite a letter, and 
the complete Course ‘‘Mastery of Speech,” will 
oe sent you by return mail, all charges prepaid. 

ou are not entirely satisfied with it, send it 
bck any time within five days after vou receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thou- 
sands of others, then send only five dollars in full 
payment. You take no-risk. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. So mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable otfer is with- 
drawn. 





e° 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 

Dept. L1542 119 W.40th St. New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mas- 
bes of Speech,”:a Course in Business Talking 

Public ‘Speaking in eight lessons. I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt, or send you $5 in full payment 
of the “Course. 


Name 
Address... cccccccccecceesss Green Books? - 20 
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Is Your Complexion 
Clear, Colorful, Fresh? 


O you long for a lovely, youthful, 
blemish-free skin — thick, wavy, 
beautiful hair, and a well-rounded, 

graceful figure that fairly radiates health? 
These charms are the birthright of every 
woman. Every girl yearns to be attractive. 
Then why not do what scores of other 
women are doing? Enhance your beauty; 
bring out your loveliness at home—in the 
privacy of your own boudoir — with elec- 
tric massage, the great natural health and 


beauty builder. 


The Star Electric Massage Vibrator is 
used and enthusiastically endorsed by 
_ such well-known stage and screen beauties 
as Martha Hedman, Olive Tell, Mollie 
King, Evelyn Gosnell, Gladys Leslie, May 
Allison and many others. 


The “Star” keeps these women in the 
very pink of condition. It will do the 
‘same for you! Geta “Star” today. At all 
leading drug, department and electrical- 
goods stores—or direct from us upon 


receipt of $5 and your local dealer’s name 
and address. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 
220, Torrington, Conn. 


The 
STAR sicne 
VIBRATOR 


For Use in Your Own “Home 
$5 Complete 





“If you think that you would be better 
off with those friends of last night, why 
not go to them?” 7 

She could scarcely believe her ears’ 
There was a minute of dead silence, ang: 
in that minute her mind traveled back 
over the wrong road. She remembered) 
only the rough places; she forgot the’ 
smooth; she forgot the new-found glory” 
in work. a 

Faintly, almost fearfully, she said: 

“I believe that you'd like me to go.” 

“I shouldn’t oppose your going,” he 
said calmly. 

“Even now—this very minute?” 

“That would be foolish. It’s late, 
Stay till the morning. If you went now, 
your highly interesting friends might 
make of it an excuse for heaping further 
ridicule upon me. Ridicule is their play, 
and I should be afraid to enter into the 
game. You see,”—as he clenched his 
hands,—“I play so roughly.” 

Never had he appeared so callous, | 
Never had he gone so far out of his way _ 
to affront her. And he was determined ™ 
to add to the affront. : 

“I will leave it to you and your father ” 
to prepare a story for your friends—a® 
| Story that will stifle the breath of scan. 7 
dal. More, I'll go through the books and ™ 
| calculate what percentage of profit is due 





|you. God forbid that it should be said 


by anyone that I robbed as well as de- 
ceived you.” 
Hateful to the last! 


ITHOUT another word she turned 
and walked to the door. He closed 
it after her and went back to his chair. 
|He sat down only for a second; then he 
|rose, again locked the door, and made cer- 
tain that the conservatory was no longer 
a hiding-place for an eavesdropper. Back 
in the armchair he gazed at the graying 
fire. 

He must have fallen asleep and slept 
for an hour, for it was nearly midnight 
when the violent ringing of the telephone- 
bell in the hall aroused him and brought 
him to his feet. 

“Yes, yes,” he called. “Sorry!” 

“Ts that William B. Jackson?’—in a 
rasping voice. 

He broke into a laugh as he recognized 
the tones. 

“Ves, all of him, Aunt Hannah. Have 
you had a good holiday?” 

“Holiday? Don’t stand there chatter- 
ing like a fool, William B. Jackson. I’ve 
missed the last train, and here I am stuck 
on Liverpool Street station as happy as 
a pack of playing-cards in a clergyman’s 
pocket. Get the car out, and bring me 


“1me home.” 


“T’]l come, Aunt Hannah—tout de 
suite.” 

“And tell me, William B. Jackson, 
what on earth is that child-wife of yours 
doing in town at this time of night? She 
slipped away a minute ago, and before I 
could ask her a single question.” 

The telephone receiver dropped from 
Jackson’s hand; he darted up the stairs 
to Felice’s room, but she was gone. He © 
ran back to the stair-landing,. crying, — 
foolishly: 

“Felice! My God! Felice!” : 

(The next installment of “Snow in the~ 
Desert” will appear in the forthcoming, 
the March, issue of The Green Book™ 
Magazine.) 








